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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


From 21 to 23 June 2012, we convened an international conference, 
entitled “Crossroads between Empires and Peripheries—Knowledge 
Transfer, Product Exchange and Human Movement across the Indian 
Ocean World”. It took place in Het Pand, an old Dominican mon- 
astery with a history extending back to the early thirteenth century.! 
Nowadays, Het Pand serves as the beautiful cultural and congress cen- 
tre of Ghent University, Belgium. The conference was part of an MCRI 
(Major Collaborative Research Initiative) project. 

The MCRI project was an undertaking of the Indian Ocean World 
Centre (IOWC), established at the History Department, McGill 
University, under the supervision of its director, Gwyn Campbell. It com- 
prised ten research teams in total,’ including in their ranks scholars and 
cooperation partners from universities worldwide. The project investigated 
the first “global” economy in the context of human-—environment inter- 
action, from the early centuries BCE to the present. This is the economy 


'Cf. the website of Ghent University, http://www.ugent.be /het-pand/en /history. 


?Our team 3 has investigated East and Southeast Asian maritime space (cf. http:// 
megill.ca/iow-mcri/teams/team-3-schottenhammer), and we focused especially on three 
aspects of human-—environment interaction: (i) East Asian nation states or “territorial” areas 
versus the East Asian world, (i1) the nature of exchange relations in the Asian world with 
particular emphasis on the roles played by the official Chinese state and private Chinese and 
foreign merchants trading in the East Asian world, and (ii) the extent of military/political 
or religious influence on the development of early maritime trade. 
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of the macro-region of the Indian Ocean World (IOW), an area of 
primary geopolitical importance that covers approximately 20% of the 
earth’s total maritime space and includes eastern Africa, the Middle East, 
Southeast Asia and now the emerging superpowers of China and India. 
The Indian Ocean is the only maritime expanse on earth that has been wit- 
ness to the nautical ventures of most, if not all, of the major sea powers of 
world history. From East Africa to Southeast Asia and China, people living 
along its coasts have all sailed along Indian Ocean trading routes at one 
point or another during the last two-and-a-half millennia. The dependence 
of seafaring on the periodic alterations of the monsoon wind system and 
the use of ships made of wooden planks and stitched by coconut coir prior 
to steam navigation are two major features of this maritime space. 

Environment is key. The socio-economic foundations of the great vari- 
ety of networks that have emerged across the IOW are very much related 
to the monsoon winds and ocean currents. First, the monsoon rains under- 
pinned agricultural production. Next, these same monsoon winds created 
the possibility of direct trans-oceanic sailing, facilitating the rise of a sophis- 
ticated, durable structure of long-distance maritime exchanges of com- 
modities, ideas, technologies and people, as has been shown in basically all 
the chapters of this publication. Involved is a system that economic histo- 
rians refer to as a “global economy”.* And despite all the improvements in 
navigational practices and shipbuilding, shipping continued to be linked to 
the monsoons up to the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

This publication is consequently very much an expression of the 
research of the various cooperating partners and team members par- 
ticipating in the MCRI project. Each team has expressed its own 
approaches even while also striving to express a group spirit. Given the 
range of interests and the focus on intra-Asian connections, stressing the 
exchange relations between various parts of the macro-region regard- 
less of whether they were core regions or peripheries, we have chosen 
to entitle our endeavour Early Global Interconnectivity across the Indian 


3See especially the recent publication of Gwyn Campbell, Canada Research Chair 
in Indian Ocean World History and Founding Director, Indian Ocean World Centre 
(IOWC), McGill University, Africa and the Indian Ocean World in the Context of Human- 
Environment Interaction from Early Times to 1900 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, forthcoming). 
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Ocean World. This volume focuses on the exchange of ideas, religions, 
knowledge and technologies, whereas Volume I concentrates on com- 
mercial structures and exchanges. Needless to say, however, all of these 
aspects are overlapping and cannot be strictly separated. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank all the colleagues and 
institutions that made this publication possible. We also received gener- 
ous sponsorship for our international and interdisciplinary conference. 
First of all, I would like to express my gratitude to the IOWC and the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada for their 
generous funding (10,000 CAD). My thanks go also to the Chiang 
Ching-kuo Foundation and the Research Foundation of Flanders (FWO) 
that sponsored the conference with 5,000 and 3,000 EUR, respectively, 
as well as to Freddy Mortier, the former dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Humanities and former vice-rector of Ghent University who in his func- 
tion as dean not only supported us financially with 3,000 EUR but also 
provided us with substantial endorsement and kindly commenced the 
conference proceedings with his welcome address. 

Last but not least, I wish to thank all who supported me during the 
organization of this conference and the preparation of this publica- 
tion that sometimes seemed to be a never-ending story. My assistants, 
first Thomas Steingruber, then Lukas Fallwickl for three semesters and 
recently also Dr. Maddalena Barenghi, have invested immense amounts 
of time and energy in assisting me with standardizing writings, transcrip- 
tions and special terms as well as the layout throughout this publication. 
Feryal Honarmand assisted me with Persian and Arabic transcriptions. 
Sometimes, however, due to authors’ preferences, the reader may come 
across names that are slightly differently spelled, especially as far as 
macrons and diacritics are concerned. The Chinese transcription, as a 
rule, follows the Pinyin system, the Japanese the Hepburn and the Korean 
the McCune-Reischauer Romanization system; for Vietnamese, we have 
tried to include diacritics and used the Royal Thai General System of 
Transcription (RTGS) for Thai and the IJMES for Arabic script. 

My thanks go especially to Dr. Mathieu Torck without whose con- 
stant practical support the conference could not have been carried out. 
Het Pand with its historical ambience was an ideal venue for this inter- 
national conference, and I am glad to say that we convened there yet 
another conference on a related topic in July 2017. 


Salzburg, Austria Angela Schottenhammer 
Montreal, Canada 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


Angela Schottenhammer 


This publication is dedicated to the spread and exchange of ideas, reli- 
gions, knowledge and technologies in the Indian Ocean World (IOW). 
The conventional Eurocentric view holds that Asian religions or socio- 
religious systems, notably Islam, Hinduism or Confucianism, suppress or 
impede economic development and progress. This idea requires a sub- 
stantial reassessment. Religions, as will be shown in this volume, were, 
on the contrary, very conducive to a further interconnectivity of coun- 
tries and regions across the IOW. Preliminary investigations of trans- 
oceanic monsoon sail indicate that the foundations for the IOW global 
economy were laid before the BCE/CE changeover—much earlier 
than is conventionally assumed—and Africa, for example, played a key 
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role in its creation.! By 1000 CE at the latest, Africa, the Middle East, 
South Asia, Southeast Asia and the Far East were linked together in a 
system of long-distance maritime exchanges that was so regular and 
sophisticated that it can be termed the first “global” economy. 

In the early centuries of the first millennium CE, we have proof that 
religious networks, both Buddhist and Hindu, were also active factors 
of change, through the agency of itinerant religious entrepreneurs, of 
merchants or adventurers. And in China during the Song dynasty (960- 
1279), a dynasty that is otherwise well known for its Neo-Confucian 
reorientation and the predominant role of morality in state ideology, 
China became the economic motor of the entire macro-region; in other 
words, contemporary Confucianism did not impede the development of 
trade and commerce, the government rather wanted to profit from trade 
and actively also sponsored maritime commerce.” 

Buddhism played a major role in the interactive processes throughout 
the early IOW. Liu Xinru has argued that the transmission of Buddhism 
to China was the result of an interdependent and reciprocal relationship 
between Buddhist monks and merchants who travelled between India and 
China. Merchants met the increasing demand for ritual items and actively 
financed monastic institutions and proselytizing activities. They regu- 
larly assisted the growing number of Buddhist monks journeying across 
the overland and maritime routes to China. The Buddhist monk Faxian 
i&#A (337 /342-c. 422) is a famous example. Buddhist monks and mon- 
asteries, in turn, fulfilled the spiritual needs of the itinerant merchants 
and helped introduce new items into the stream of commodities traded 
between India and China.* The spread and propagation of Buddhism, as 
with other religions, were of course complex processes and we have to 
distinguish between various schools or doctrines and specific networks 
that all possessed their own characteristics. But it is clear, as the authors of 
this volume show, that the major religions on the [OW played a very posi- 
tive role in the development of commerce across the macro-region. 


'Gwyn Campbell (2009) An Economic History of Imperial Madagascar, 1750-1895: 
The Rise and Fall of an Island Empire | African Studies Series] (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press). 

2Cf. Angela Schottenhammer (2003/2004) “Die finanzpolitische Bezugnahme des song- 
zeitlichen Staates (960—-c. 1100) auf den Reichtum seiner Gesellschaft, unter besonderer 
Berticksichtigung der Reformperiode unter Wang Anshi”, Oviens Extremus 44, 179-210. 


$Xinru Liu (2010) The Silk Road in World History [New Oxford World History] 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press), 60-61. 
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Buddhist religion, culture and commodities gradually came to domi- 
nate much of especially the south and eastern parts of the IO.* Buddhist 
texts, sutras and artefacts ranged highly among the products exchanged. 
Especially from the approximately second to the tenth centuries, we 
can observe a continuous upswing of private commercial interaction in 
which Buddhism as both religious and cultural element played a predom- 
inant role. In Chapter 2, Tansen Sen demonstrates how the spread of 
Buddhism through maritime routes was closely linked with commercial 
activities, and how these networks were different from overland routes. 
Sen also provides a survey on early India—China networks and intro- 
duces the activities of Buddhist monks and the importance of Srivijayan 
rulers and their contribution to the maritime spread of Buddhism. 
In the second part, he discusses the role of Sri Lanka and the Bay of 
Bengal networks in the maritime distribution of Buddhism. He shows 
that Buddhism spread in various forms and that “the transmission of 
Buddhist doctrines, images, and texts from one cultural zone of Asia to 
another was a complex process that was undertaken by itinerant monks, 
traders, and other travellers”. 

In Volume I, we have addressed questions of Iranization and later 
Arabization, of Sinicization and Europeanization more extensively. 
Reflecting the importance of South Asia and its culture in the IOW, 
we have also discussed the Indianization® of the macro-region. In this 


*Wang Gungwu (1958) “The Nanhai Trade: A Study of the Early History of Chinese 
Trade in the South China Sea”, Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
31.2, 1-135; also Liu Xinru, The Silk Road in World History, 60-61. 


5See, for example, Ian W. Mabbett (1977) “The ‘Indianization’ of Southeast Asia: 
Reflections on the Prehistoric Sources”, Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 8.1, 1-14; 
Ian W. Mabbett (1977) “The ‘Indianization’ of Southeast Asia: Reflections on Historical 
Sources”, Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 8.2, 143-161; Hermann Kulke (1990) 
“Indian Colonies, Indianization or Cultural Convergence? Reflections on the Changing 
Image of India’s Role in South-East Asia”, in Henk Schulte Nordholt (ed.), Onderzoek 
in Zutdoost-Azié. Agenda’s voor de jaren negentig (Leiden: Riksuniversiteit te Leiden), 
8-32; Monica Smith (1999) “‘Indianization’ from the Indian Point of View: Trade and 
Cultural Contacts with Southeast Asia in the Early First Millennium C.E.”, Journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Ortent 42.1, 1-26; and Kenneth R. Hall (1982) “The 
‘Indianization’ of Funan: An Economic History of Southeast Asia’s First State”, Journal of 
Southeast Asian Studies 13.1, 81-106. 
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volume, Indianization and Islamization are addressed and examined par- 
ticularly in Chapters 3 and 7. 

In Chapter 3, Pierre-Yves Manguin introduces the spread of Vaisnava 
cults to Southeast Asia and the circumstances behind the adoption of 
Brahmanical cults across the Bay of Bengal. In the wake of the Gupta 
state sectarian, devotional forms of Vaisnavism spread over the western 
part of Southeast Asia and attracted newly urbanized citizens of develop- 
ing states, giving these people a sense of belonging to a larger commu- 
nity of thought. Sectarian Vaisnavism appears to have locally provided a 
powerful instrument for assimilating and adjusting Southeast Asian rulers 
and their people into the new Brahmanical social order. 

The Indian Ocean is famous for its well-documented Jewish and 
Islamic diaspora trade of the Middle Ages. On the other hand, trade 
diasporas as an institutional answer to the challenges of cross-cultural 
trade have a much longer history in the region. The great distances cov- 
ered by merchants and the seasonality of the monsoons left few alter- 
natives aside from staying away for prolonged periods of time, and 
shipwreck, piracy and slave trade caused people to end up on coasts far 
away from home. Trade diasporas depend on a degree of social cohesion, 
which Islam and Judaism could clearly offer, but how was this obtained 
by Indian Ocean diasporas in the pre-Islamic period? Chapter 4 by 
Eivind Heldaas Seland briefly draws up the map of pre-Islamic diaspora 
trade in the Western Indian Ocean, before discussing different ways of 
establishing necessary trust as encountered in the source material includ- 
ing ethnicity, religion, profession and geography. The chapter particularly 
focuses on the question of why religion and trade were so linked 
to each other, and why religion seems to have followed in the wake 
of trade. Religion not only fostered cohesion within merchant networks, 
so his argument advances, but also facilitated interaction among trading 
partners in general. Against this background also Jewish communities 
and the well-known Geniza documents are discussed. 

Islam spread across the IOW via both overland and maritime routes. 
Geoff Wade argues that the spread of Islam is perhaps less visible or at 
least more difficult to track than that of Buddhism, Saivism or Vaisnavism, 
especially because of the lack of iconography which accompanied the reli- 
gion.® But archaeological evidence—from wrecks with Islamic objects on 


6See his contribution in this volume. 
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board up to tombstones and funerary inscriptions—as well as references in 
Chinese texts, attest to Islam’s significance over the macro-region as well 
as the role of Muslims in early East Asian maritime commerce. In Volume 
I, I have introduced the terms Iranization and Arabization for the long- 
distance trade of Iranian and later Arab merchants, or “Persian Gulf trad- 
ers”, with China, because it was they who first connected such distant 
places and port cities as Malindi, Zanzibar, Siraf, Melaka, Canton 
or Yangzhou 493". But after the introduction of Islam and the advent of 
more and more Islamic traders in China, the commercial networks also 
became probably more and more Islamized. This is definitely a chapter of 
maritime history that still deserves further research in the future. 

Islamic or Muslim merchants definitely played a significant role in the 
extension of commercial networks across the IOW. Patricia Risso has 
even argued that “Islam made possible a commercial hegemony in the 
Indian Ocean region. Muslim networks became so successful that they 
pushed aside older patterns of trade”.’ A parallel process of accultura- 
tion and Islamization has, for example, been operating in various parts of 
Southeast Asia over the centuries.® 

In this context, Chapter 5 examines the transmission of Islam by 
sea along the trading networks, which extended from the Arab world 
through the ports of South Asia and Southeast Asia to the southern 
extensions of the Chinese world in the East China Sea. The chapter 
focuses on the maritime expansion of Islam across the Indian Ocean and 
the South China Sea until czvca 1500 in various areas, investigating both 
textual and archaeological evidence and patterns of distribution, religious 
conversion and Islamic networks. The chapter is conceptually divided 
into two parts. The first part surveys the spread of Islam from the Arab 
world to South Asia, including Gujarat, Malabar, Sri Lanka and the 
Coromandel Coast. The second part extends this story into Southeast 
Asia and Southern China, suggesting that the Islamization of Southeast 
Asia was stimulated more by southward movement of Muslims from 
Southern China than by influences from the West. 

Part II surveys shipbuilding traditions—the conditio sine qua non— 
across the Indian Ocean space, and ships as transportation vehicles. 


7Patricia Risso (1995) Merchants and Faith: Muslim Commerce and Culture in the 
Indian Ocean. New Perspectives on Asian History (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1995), 6. 


8 Denys Lombard and Claudine Salmon (1985) “Islam et Sinité”, Archipel 30, 74-94. 
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Whereas in the western Indian Ocean, Roman and Arab ships domi- 
nated trade from Egypt to India, in the eastern Indian Ocean most of 
the trade from India to China was carried out by Malay, Indonesian 
and Indian ships. Until the tenth to eleventh centuries, the Chinese, for 
example, rarely sailed the high seas in their own ships—although they 
had already early on developed a shipbuilding industry. But the majority 
of their ships were used in river and coastal transportation. Shipbuilding 
techniques for overseas vessels engaged in long-distance trade were basi- 
cally introduced by foreigners, coming from Southeast Asia, India and 
Sri Lanka as well as from the Middle East, from Iranian (“Persian”) 
and Arab sailors. The people of insular Southeast Asia have long been 
described as skilled mariners. Pierre-Yves Manguin, for example, has 
widely published on related topics.’ 

Hanshu i%&, the Official History of the Han Dynasty, to provide 
an example, clearly states that Chinese envoys had to rely on foreign 
“barbarian” junks (manyi guchuan * & WAS) to travel overseas. Still the 
Tang-period Tang yulin /##z%%#k (Forest of Tang-period Legends, c. 
1106) refers to “foreign ships called haibo #44”, which year for year 
come to Guangzhou for trade, the largest ones coming from the “Lion’s 
Country” (Shizi guo 4-6), that is Sri Lanka. Whenever these or 
other foreign junks reached Guangzhou, the local population was full of 
excitement.!9 As late as the Tang # dynasty (618-906) coastal people 
of Guangdong learned how to build junks without using nails, namely 
by tying together planks and beams with the fibres of the “guanglang 


’ Pierre-Yves Manguin (1996) “Southeast Asian Shipping in the Indian Ocean During 
the Ist Millennium AD”, in Himanshu Prabha Ray and Jean-Francois Salles (eds.), 
Tradition and Archaeology. Early Maritime Contacts in the Indian Ocean (Lyon and New 
Delhi: Manohar/Maison de l’Orient et de la Méditerranée /NISTADS), 181-198; Pierre- 
Yves Manguin (1980) “The Southeast Asian Ship: An Historical Approach”, Journal of 
Southeast Asian Studies 11.2, 266-276; Pierre-Yves Manguin (1993) “Trading Ships of the 
South China Sea: Shipbuilding Techniques and Their Role in the Development of Asian 
Trade Networks”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 36, 253-280. 
Ian Glover early on had already turned scholars’ attention to the role of Southeast Asia as 
a link between India, Southeast Asia and beyond; Ian Glover (1989) Early Trade Between 
India and Southeast Asia: A Link in the Development of a World Trading System | Occasional 
Paper No. 16] (Hull: Centre for Southeast Asian Studies, University of Hull). 

10See James K. Chin (2004) “Ports, Merchants, Chieftains, and Eunuchs. Reading 
Maritime Commerce of Early Guangdong”, in Shing Miiller, Thomas O. H6llmann, 


Putao Gui (eds.), Guangdong: Archaeology and Early Texts | Archdologie und friihe Texte| 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 217-239, here 222-223. 
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#7 tree”, a kind of palm (Arenga pinnata)—a technique that nautical 
archaeologists call “stitched-plank and lashed-lug technique”. The great- 
est advancements in Chinese shipbuilding technology were made during 
the Song # (960-1279) and the Mongol Yuan 7 (1279-1367) dynas- 
ties.1! In other words, in terms of ocean-going seafaring and shipbuild- 
ing technologies, the Chinese were a kind of latecomers and adopted 
many related techniques from other seafaring peoples. 

Much of what we know today about shipbuilding technologies and 
the transfer of certain traditions and knowledge across the IOW stems 
from the field of underwater archaeology. In this context, recent dis- 
coveries of shipwrecks have greatly contributed to enlarge our picture 
of historical technologies. We have introduced various wrecks already in 
Volume I. There, however, we focused on the examination of the car- 
goes. This volume concentrates instead on technologies. 

Moving from the West to the East, Chapter 6 by Nick Burningham 
investigates shipping in the Arabian Sea and in Southeast Asia and the 
Maldives respectively, while Chapter 7 by Kimura Jun surveys East Asian 
seafaring and shipbuilding traditions. These chapters include valuable 
recent archaeological evidence and provide a useful comparative insight 
into techniques of shipbuilding across the Indian Ocean. Intriguing in 
terms of exchanges and knowledge transfer between Northwest Europe 
and the Far East is the known adoption of Dutch maritime know-how 
and shipbuilding technology by the Japanese. This story is introduced 
in Chapter 8 by Leonard Blussé who proceeds to a transfer of shipbuild- 
ing technologies between a European seafaring nation and Japan. The 
chapter shows to what extent the Japanese studied and learned from the 
Dutch, although officially little exchange seems to have taken place in 
the field of maritime affairs. It also offers a comparative analysis of ship- 
building knowledge between two countries located almost on the oppo- 
site sides of the globe, Japan and the Netherlands, both with an intimate 
relationship to the sea. 

The following two chapters focus on two other essential aspects of 
product and knowledge exchange in maritime history, the spread of tech- 
niques and motifs in porcelain production and on the transfer of medici- 
nals and medicinal knowledge from the Iranian and Arab worlds to East 
Asia. Many countries and civilizations possessed an indigenous ceramics 


Jacques Dars (1979) “Les jonques chinoises de haute mer sous les Song et les Yuan”, 
Archipel 18, 41-56. 
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production. But in China, especially in the so-called Gaoling ™% hills 
close to Jingdezhen 7% 44H in Jiangxi Province in Southeast China, the 
finest kaolin clays have been found, together with some other raw materi- 
als, such as silica and feldspar, the basic raw material for the production of 
white translucent porcelain. Since technological improvements permitted 
craftsmen to reach the necessary temperatures of approximately 1100- 
1300 °C in the kilns to fire porcelain, Chinese porcelain has become an 
export success throughout the IOW and beyond.!? Already around 
851, the Strafi merchant Suleyman al-Tajir is said to have been highly 
impressed by Chinese porcelain and spoke with appreciation of the trans- 
lucent Tang porcelain. And still centuries later, a French Jesuit missionary, 
Francois Xavier d’Entrecolles (1663-1741), reported with admiration: 


The visits that I have made from time to time at [Jingdezhen] |...| has 
given me in turn an opportunity to instruct myself concerning the man- 
ner in which one makes this beautiful porcelain which is so admired and 
which is exported to all parts of the world. [...] The material porcelain 
is composed of two kinds of earth, one called pe-tun-tse and the other 
called kaolin. |...| The pe-tun-tse, of which the grains are so fine, are none 
other the pieces of rock which are mined at a quarry and which are there 
given this form. [...] The shape, color and size of the material give it its 
name — petuntse — or “little white bricks”. The kaolin, which is used in the 
composition of the porcelain, takes a little less work than petuntse, since 
nature has done the greatest part of the work; kaolin comes from mines 
in the heart of certain mountains, which are covered on the outside with a 
reddish earth. [...] It is from kaolin that fine porcelain draws its strength, 
just like tendons in the body. Thus it is that a soft earth gives strength to 
petuntse, which is the harder rock. A rich merchant told me that several 
years ago some Europeans purchased petuntse, which they took back to 
their own country in order to make some porcelain, but not having taken 
any kaolin, their efforts failed (as they acknowledge later). Upon which 
the Chinese merchant told me, laughing, “They wanted to have a body in 
which the flesh would be supported without bones.”!? 


Joseph Needham, with research assistance of Wang Ling (1954) Science and 
Civilization in China, vol. 1, Introductory Orientations (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press ),129. 217. 

13Pere Francois Xavier d’Entrecolles (1712) “The First Letter from Pére d’Entrecol- 
les Missionary of the Order of Jesuite to Father Orry Procurer of the Chinese and Indian 
Missions. Raozhou, Ist of September, 1712”, in http://gotheborg.com/letters /letters_ 
first.shtml (accessed on April 27, 2018). 
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Without doubt, porcelain, apart from silk, was one of the major export 
commodities from China. “Besides printing |...| the mastery of the art 
of porcelain manufacture now added a new achievement to Chinese 
technology. The discovery that a feldspathic mineral can be made fusible 
and used as a glaze may have been accidental, but it led to the discovery 
of a method of incorporating the feldspar in the body of the stoneware 
itself, and so to true porcelain”, stresses Joseph Needham.!* The quota- 
tion above also reflects attempts to copy its production and “export” the 
technology from China. On the other hand, it is clear that also porcelain 
production in China has been influenced by foreign ceramics traditions, 
technologies, patterns and motifs. 

One important raw material for famous Chinese porcelains, cobalt 
blue, was first introduced from Iran. The Mongol rulers of China were 
both consumers and patrons of Yuan dynasty porcelains. They facili- 
tated the importation of cobalt blue, used for blue-and-white porcelains, 
supervised the factories that produced these pottery artefacts, and trans- 
mitted such Chinese motifs as the dragon and the phoenix to Iranian 
potters. Although the Mongols did not produce the porcelains them- 
selves, they provided current information about West Asian tastes in por- 
celains. The Mongol supervisors and the Chinese potters recognized the 
West Asian preference for decoration and potters were encouraged to 
depict plants, flowers, dragons, phoenixes, cranes and cloud collars on 
the blue-and-white porcelains. In Chapter 9, Morris Rossabi challenges 
the view that the Mongols simply had a passive role in the efflorescence 
of Chinese porcelains in the Yuan era. The Mongols were much more 
involved in promoting designs and in emphasizing motifs to Chinese 
potters than hitherto assumed. 

That the Mongol period was actually in various respects a time very 
conducive to the transfer of knowledge and technologies also becomes 
evident in Chapter 10 by Paul D. Buell. Mongols were not only open to 
various religions and ideas but also actively promoted the spread of cer- 
tain technologies. This chapter investigates trade in medicinals primarily 
during the Mongol Era when the Mongols of Iran and China sought 
to establish close connections by sea to cement their political alliance. 
Thanks to these connections not only did goods and ideas, many of 
them medical, move between Iran and China and vice versa, but closer 


14Joseph Needham (1954) Introductory Orientations, 129. 
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long-distance contacts promoted the movement of goods and ideas from 
a variety of intermediate points as well, for example, those connected 
with India. 

The influence of Greek, Arabic and Iranian medical traditions in 
Chinese medicine and pharmacology is an understudied and not very 
well-known area of research. Chinese pharmaceutical knowledge actu- 
ally experienced various changes through the influence of foreign 
materia medica, many of them deriving from Islamic medicine. More 
intensive exchanges started already during the Tang dynasty. Various 
substances that were used in Chinese medicine originated from the 
Arab and Iranian worlds. Lin T’ien-wei #K # (Lin Tianwei) intro- 
duces some examples of Arab merchants who were engaged in the 
trade of “fragrances, aromatics and medicinals” (xiangyao # #) dur- 
ing Tang times.!> Elsewhere I have shown that various natural prod- 
ucts introduced in Youyang zazu & ly EAL (863) by Duan Chengshi 
fim A, (801 or 802-863) definitely originated from Iranian Persia in 
the stricter sense or the Persian Gulf area and the Arab Peninsula.!° 
A merchant of Iranian origin, a certain Li Xun #34), whose family— 
known as wholesalers, shipowners and caravan patrons—had already 
settled in China during the Sui Mf dynasty (589-618) and moved to 
Sichuan about 880, became an expert in materia medica, perfumes, 
and natural history and is the author of a work entitled Hazyao bencao 
i # A (Materia Medica of Countries Beyond the Seas) of 923,!7 
which has unfortunately not survived.!® Against this background, the 


Tin Tianwei *#KA (1986) Songdai xiangyao maoyi shi RRR A AL (Taibei: 
Zhongguo wenhua daxue chubanshe), 384-386. 

16 Angela Schottenhammer (2010) “The Transfer of Xiangyao # 3% from Iran and Arabia 
to China—A Reinvestigation of Entries in the Youyang zazu Bly #tAL (863)”, in Ralph 
Kauz (ed.), Interaction on the Maritime Silk Road: From the Persian Gulf to the East China 
Sea | East Asian Maritime History, 10] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), 117-149. 


'7Li Xun 42 [tenth century] (1997) Haiyao bencao i # 4A ¥, compiled and annotated 
by Shang Zhiju 4.44 (Beijing: Renmin weisheng chubanshe), 5. 

ISCf. Joseph Needham (1980) Science and Civilization in China, vol. 5, part 4, 
Chemistry and Chemical Technology (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 421; 
see also Bernard E. Read (1929) “Contributions to Natural History from the Cultural 
Contacts of East and West”, Peking Natural History Journal 1.4, 57. Li Xun’s younger 
brother, Li Xian #44, investigated arsenical and other mineral drugs as well as oils and 
their distillation. 
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Mongol Yuan dynasty, one could say, follows an established tradition. 
And exchanges took place both overland and across Indian Ocean 
space. 

In this intra-Asian connection, Paul D. Buell explores a special source, 
the Huihui yaofang 212) #% (Muslim Medicinal Recipes), a name that 
used to refer to the 450 surviving pages of an encyclopaedia of Arabic 
medicine, a hospital manual as known also from the Western Islamic 
world, once 3,500 pages in size. Its many recipes are a living witness to 
just how substantial the movements of medicinals were and how broad 
the contacts were supporting the movements, and how similar the medi- 
cines really were at the two ends of the maritime and overland Silk Roads, 
in China and Egypt for example. And actually, the decline and virtual 
disappearance of Islamic (Arabic) medicine in China in the course of the 
Ming dynasty may at least also have to do with the relatively sudden inter- 
ruption of maritime commerce in the fifteenth century that cut China off 
from provisions necessary to effectively practise this kind of medicine. 

In the last chapter, Chapter 11, William Clarence-Smith provides 
insights into a completely different aspect, the breeding of an impor- 
tant animal species involved. He studies the role of mules in the IOW, 
focusing on the breeding and trade in mules across the macro-region and 
how breeding particularities changed according to specific environmen- 
tal circumstances. Of course, mules were mostly needed for transporta- 
tion purposes, even though sometimes they also became animals used in 
warfare. Enhanced local requirements arose in the IOW during the great 
economic boom of the long nineteenth century, primarily as mules were 
required for general transport purposes. At the same time, military needs 
spiked suddenly and unpredictably, diseases, on the other hand, lim- 
ited breeding, and costs of imports from outside the region fell steeply. 
Periodic imports from the rest of the world, notably South America, 
therefore became necessary. Unanswered questions surround the relative 
failure of breeding in British India and Australia. 

Many significant scientific innovations and technological advances 
were made in China, as we have seen above. But definitely not much 
fewer contributions to science and technology happened in the Arabic, 
Greek, Iranian and Indian worlds. This is definitely not the right place to 
enter into the debate about the differences in the development of science 
and technology, of theoretical explanations and practical application, 
in the east and the west, especially, as we are here basically introducing 
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what can be called “practical knowledge” or the practical use and appli- 
cation of science and technologies. But it is clear that if one starts to do 
science, to invent things, one has to abstract from the immediate sensed 
and seen experience, to abstract from the immediate particularity and 
singularity and start to ask questions in order to arrive at a scientific 
notion. “Human beings began to do philosophy even as they do now, 
because of wonder, at first because they wondered about the strange 
things right in front of them, and then later, advancing little by little, 
because they came to find greater things puzzling”, Aristotle (384—322 
BCE) states!?—science begins in wonder, when people find aspects that 
are puzzling to them, in other words.?? One has to grasp the world with 
curious and critical eyes and free oneself from prejudices and biases, also 
when we are examining foreign cultures, peoples and religions with dif- 
ferent values and traditions than we know them. To say it in the words 
of one of the most critical, open-minded and tolerant universally learned 
scholar of medieval times, al-Birtini (973-1048), “We must clear our 
mind from all those accidental circumstances which deprave most men, 
from all causes which are liable to make people blind against the truth, 
e.g., inveterate custom, party-spirit, rivalry, being addicted to one’s pas- 
sions, the desire to gain influence, etc.”7! 


Aristotle [384-322 BCE] (2015) Metaphysics 982 bk12, in Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, entry “Aristotle”, https://plato.stanford.edu/entries/aristotle/ (accessed on 
April 28, 2018). 

20T would like to draw attention to a volume we are currently preparing for my new 
series on the history of interactions across the silk routes, with a main focus on exchanges 
in the field of science and technology, Giovanna Lelli, ed. (forthcoming) The Arab- Islamic 
Sciences in the Classical Era. Comparative Perspectives in the History and the Philosophy of 
Science |Crossroads—History of Interactions Across the Silk Routes] (Leiden and Boston: 
E. J. Brill). 

21 4]-Birtini [973-1048 ] (1879) “The Chronology of Ancient Nations; an English Version 
of the Arabic text of the Athar-ul-Bakiya of Albirtni, or ‘Vestiges of the Past’”, collected 
and reduced to writing by the author in AH 390-1, A.D. 1000; translated and edited, with 
notes and index by De C. Edward Sachau (London: Published for the Oriental Translation 
Fund of Great Britain & Ireland: W. H. Allen & Co., Publishers to the India Office), 
https: //archive.org/stream/chronologyofanc00biru/chronologyofanci00biru_djvu.txt 
(accessed on April 29, 2018). 
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CHAPTER-2 


Buddhism and the Maritime Crossings 


Tansen Sen 


Studies on the spread of Buddhist doctrines have mostly focused on the 
transmissions through the overland routes, known popularly as the “Silk 
Roads.” In one recent volume on the subject, there is not a single chap- 
ter devoted to the spread of Buddhism through the maritime routes. Nor 
does the volume, whose goal is to “examine the spread of Buddhism in 
order to gain a deeper understanding of the way in which Buddhism 
found its way into countries and regions different from its area of ori- 
gin,”! deal with Buddhism in Southeast Asia. The editors do not explain 


‘Ann Heirman and Stephan P. Bumbacher (2007) “Introduction: The Spread of 
Buddhism,” in Ann Heirmann and Stephan P. Bumbacher (eds.), The Spread of Buddhism 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill), 1. 


This essay was previously published in China and Beyond in the Mediaeval Period: 
Cultural Crossings and Inter- Regional Connections, ed. Dorothy C. Wong 

and Gustav Heldt (Amherst: Cambria Press, 2014), and is reproduced with 
permission from the publisher. 
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why the transmission of Buddhism through the maritime routes or its 
presence in Southeast Asia was not worth mentioning. The volume 
is indicative of the emphasis that has been put on the study of Central 
Asian Silk Roads at the cost of neglecting research on the transmission of 
Buddhism through the maritime routes. 

This essay is a preliminary study of the maritime Buddhist networks 
that linked South Asia, Southeast Asia and China.? The aim is to demon- 
strate that the spread of Buddhism through the maritime routes, like its 
transmission by the overland roads, was closely connected to mercantile 
activities.* Also similar to what Erik Ziircher has argued for the trans- 
mission through the overland routes,* the initial spread of Buddhism by 
the maritime routes to China took the form of “long-distance” rather 
than “contact” transmission. In other words, at least during the first 
two centuries of the Common Era, the intermediary region of maritime 
Southeast Asia seems to have been merely a “transit zone,” a region 


?As Lewis Lancaster points out in his chapter in China and Beyond in the Mediaeval 
Period, the use of contemporary nation states to discuss patterns of premodern Buddhist 
interactions is problematic. The same would be true for the names of provinces and states 
within these nation states that did not exist before the twentieth century. With shifting 
political borders, expanding and contracting empires, and the changing names of towns 
and cities, it is difficult to create a satisfactory terminology for geographical regions in stud- 
ies that deal with several centuries of cross-regional interactions. In this essay, “India” is 
used for the region that now comprises of Bangladesh, India and Pakistan; “China” gen- 
erally refers to the area within the present-day People’s Republic of China. When specific 
kingdoms and ancient polities are mentioned, the approximate contemporary region they 
encompassed is provided in parentheses. 


3For an excellent study of the transmission of Buddhism through the overland trade net- 
works, see Jason Neelis (2011) Early Buddiust Transmission and Trade Networks: Mobility 
and Exchange Within and Beyond the Northern Borderlands of South Asia (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill). Maritime networks in South Asia and the spread of Buddhism from coastal India to 
Southeast Asia have been discussed by Himanshu Prabha Ray (1994) The Winds of Change: 
Buddlism and the Maritime Links of Early South Asia (Delhi: Oxford University Press). See 
also Lewis Lancaster’s Chapter “Crossing a Boundary: Where, When, How,” in Dorothy 
C. Wong; Gustav Heldt (ed.), China and Beyond in the Medieval Period: Cultural Crossings 
and Iter- Regional Connections, 27-38. 

*See Erik Ziircher (1990) “Han Buddhism and the Western Region,” in Wilt L. Idema 
and Erik Zitircher (eds.), Thought and Law in Qin and Han China: Studies Presented to 
Anthony Hulsewé on the Occasion of His Eightieth Birthday (Leiden: E. J. Brill), 158-182; 
Erik Ziircher (1999) “Buddhism Across Boundaries: The Foreign Input,” in John 
R. McRae and Jan Nattier (eds.), Buddhism Across Boundaries: Chinese Regions and the 
Western Regions (TVaibei: Fo Guang Shan Foundation), 1-59. 
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where the monks changed ships, rather than a staging site for Buddhist 
doctrines entering China. Additionally, while the role of Sri Lanka 
(Ceylon) in transmitting Theravada doctrines to polities in Southeast 
Asia is well known, this study highlights the island’s contribution to the 
spread of Tantric doctrines through the maritime routes. Without the 
examinations of these and other aspects of maritime Buddhist networks 
and linkages, it would be difficult to fully comprehend the dynamics of 
the spread of Buddhism in Asia and the impact it had on several Asian 
societies and polities.° 


THE MARITIME “SILK ROUTE” 


The German geographer Ferdinand von Richthofen coined the term 
“Silk Roads” (Die Sezdenstrafsen) in 1877 for the overland routes that 
linked China to Europe through Central Asia. Subsequently, all other 
conduits that connected ancient China to the outside world (especially 
regions to the west of China) were called “Silk Roads” or “Silk Routes.” 
Although the use of these terms draws the attention of general readers 
and non-specialists, it creates an inaccurate perception that silk trade 
dominated every route between China and rest of the world. In the case 
of the maritime routes, silk from China was neither the earliest nor the 
most commonly traded commodity. The early history of maritime trade 
indicates the prevalence of beads, precious stones, and pearls as the main 
merchandise; during the later periods, bulk goods such as incense, pep- 
per, spices, and porcelain dominated the trading activity. Thus, the label 
“maritime Silk Road” used in many publications is not pertinent for the 
sea routes that linked the coastal regions of China to the Indian subcon- 
tinent and the Persian Gulf. 

Another problem with use of the term “Silk Road” in the context of 
maritime exchanges is the unwarranted emphasis it automatically places 
on the role and importance of China. Indeed, China was a major market 


°T discuss the role of maritime Southeast Asia in the transmission of Buddhism from 
South Asia to China in a separate study. See Tansen Sen (2014) “Maritime Southeast Asia 
Between South Asia and China to the Sixteenth Century,” TRaNS: Trans- Regional and 
- National Studies of Southeast Asia 2.1, 31-59. 


© Although maritime networks were also instrumental in the Buddhist exchanges between 
China and Japan, they are not covered here. But see Dorothy C. Wong’s “An Agent of 
Cultural Transmission: Jianzhen’s Travels to Japan, 743-763” in China and Beyond in the 
Mediaeval Period, discussing Monk Jianzhen’s travels to Japan. 
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and source for commercial items, but ports, traders and ships from 
Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent and the Middle East were also 
crucial for sustaining trading and cultural exchanges through the mari- 
time routes. In fact, it was only from the tenth century that the Chinese 
started to actively engage in maritime interactions in the Indian Ocean.’ 

Moreover, it must be recognized that the emergence of Southeast 
Asia as an important economic, political, and religious centre was crucial 
for the development of maritime routes that linked the Mediterranean 
Sea to the coastal regions of China. Already between 2500 and 1500 
BCE, the Austronesian migrations not only created maritime net- 
works that connected southern China, mainland Southeast Asia and the 
Indonesian Archipelago but also contributed to the emergence of an 
integrated system of maritime and overland interactions and exchanges.® 
The diffusion of metal technology and know-how for wet rice cultiva- 
tion during the first millennium BCE took place through these intercon- 
nected maritime and overland networks.’ By the second half of the first 
millennium BCE, such exchanges extended to the Indian subcontinent, 
with sailors and traders from Southeast Asia playing an equally important 
role as their South Asian counterparts.!° While semi-precious stones and 
glass were some of the main imports, Southeast Asia exported tin, gold 
and other goods. It has also been suggested that Indian craftsmen resid- 
ing in Southeast Asia were manufacturing goods based on Indian styles 
and technology for internal consumption as well as for export.!! 

In the first century CE, indigenous agricultural developments and 
maritime contacts with the Indian subcontinent prompted the emer- 
gence of Funan 4 (in the present-day Southern Vietnam and 


?Tansen Sen (2011) “Maritime Interactions Between China and India: Coastal India 
and the Ascendancy of Chinese Maritime Power in the Indian Ocean,” Journal of Central 
Eurasian Studies 2, 41-82. 

8Peter Bellwood (2004) “The Origins and Dispersals of Agricultural Communities in 
Southeast Asia,” in Ian Glover and Peter Bellwood (eds.), Southeast Asia: From Prelistory to 
History (London: RoutledgeCurzon), 21-40. 

°Paul M. Munoz (2006) Early Kingdoms of the Indonesian Archipelago and the Malay 
Peninsula (Singapore: Editions Didier Millet), 29-44. 

!0Paul Munoz (2006) Early Kingdoms, 45. 

Tan C. Glover and Bellina Bérénice (2011) “Ban Don Ta Phet and Khao Sam Kaeo: 
The Earliest Indian Contacts Re-Assessed,” in Pierre-Yves Manguin, A. Mani and Geoff 


Wade (eds.), Early Interactions Between South and Southeast Asia: Reflections on Cross- 
Cultural Exchange (Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies), 40-41. 
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Cambodia regions) in the Mekong delta as a powerful and strategic 
“buffer” between South Asia and China. The Funanese ports, as Munoz 
notes, “acted as intermediaries in the trans-shipment of cargoes between 
these two giant markets.”!? Funan played this significant role in the mar- 
itime exchanges between South Asia and China until about the middle of 
the fifth century.!* 

In South Asia, the establishment of the Mauryan Empire in about 324 
BCE helped prolong a period of urban growth and commercial activity 
that began in the Gangetic plains sometime in the fifth century BCE. 
The Kusans (first to third centuries) and Guptas (c. 330-c. 550) in the 
north and the Satavahanas (c. 230 BCE-c. 220 CE), Cheras (third cen- 
tury BCE-twelfth century CE) and Colas (c. 850-1279) in southern 
India sustained internal and external trade through to the thirteenth 
century CE. During the early first century CE, as evidenced by archae- 
ological and textual sources, maritime trade between the coastal regions 
of India and the Roman Empire thrived. Roman coins, beads, semi-pre- 
cious stones and glassware, for example, are found in Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh in southern India. In exchange for these products, black 
pepper and textiles were exported from the Indian subcontinent.* 

Some of the Roman products and goods trans-shipped from south- 
ern India have been excavated from sites in Southeast Asia and coastal 
China. In fact, already during the Qin # (221-206 BCE) and Former 
Han ay (202 BCE-23 CE) periods, exotic items such as rhinoceros 
horns, ivory, pearls and incense were reaching the Chinese coast, espe- 
cially to the ports in Jiaozhi 3<4b (present-day northern Vietnam), 


Paul Munoz (2006) Early Kingdoms, 59. See also Oliver W. Wolters [1915-2000] 
(1967) Early Indonesian Commerce: A Study of the Origina os Srivijaya (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press), 37-45; Pierre-Yves Manguin (2004) “The Archaeology of Early 
Maritime Polities of Southeast Asia,” in Peter Bellwood and Ian Glover (eds.), South East 
Asia from Prelustory to History (London: RoutledgeCurzon), 282-313; Kenneth R. Hall 
(1982) “The ‘Indianization’ of Funan: An Economic History of Southeast Asia’s First 
State,” Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 13.1, 81-106; Himanshu Prabha Ray (1989) 
“Early Maritime Contacts Between South and Southeast Asia,” Journal of Southeast Asian 
Studies 20.1, 42-54; and Michael Vickery (2003-2004) “Funan Reviewed: Deconstructing 
the Ancients,” Bulletin de VEcole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 90-91 and 101-143. 


13Qn Funan and its exchanges with South Asia and China, see Michael Vickery (2003- 
2004) “Funan Reviewed.” 


148. Suresh (2004) Symbols of Trade: Roman and Pseudo-Roman Objects Found in India 
(New Delhi: Manohar). See also Himanshu Prabha Ray (1989) “Early Maritime Contacts.” 
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Hepu #7 (in present-day Guangxi province) and Panyu @#% 
(present-day Guangzhou), from Southern Asia through Southeast Asia.!° 
Sima Qian 4] .%ié (145-86? BCE), the author of Shiji 8 3% (Records of 
the Historian), reports that during the Han ® dynasty (202 BCE-220 
CE) Guangzhou was a flourishing trading outpost. Another court histo- 
rian, Ban Gu #£E] (32-92), describes the port as a place to accumulate 
great wealth through the exchange of foreign commodities that attracted 
traders from the Chinese hinterland.!° 

Some of these foreign commodities (such as glass, amber and agate) 
entering Hepu and Guangzhou have been discovered in Han-dynasty 
tombs belonging to local elites, the main consumers of these imported 
goods. It has been suggested that early maritime trade also had a signif- 
icant impact on the production of agricultural goods and handicrafts in 
Guangzhou, contributing to the commercialization of the city and lead- 
ing to the growth of commercial exchanges between the coastal region 
and the hinterland.!’” By the Jin @ period (265-420 CE), the availabil- 
ity of imported goods had become so widespread that even common- 
ers were able to afford and use foreign jewellery and other luxuries.!® 
Traders from Southern Asia, Parthia and the Roman colonies are known 


Sima Qian FI /G% [c. 145-86 BCE] (1996) Shii Hat (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, c. 
91 BCE, reprint of 1959), 129: 3268; Ying-shih Yu (1967) Trade and Expansion in Han 
China: A Study in the Structure of Sino-Barbarian Economic Relations (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press), Chapter 7; Heather A. Peters (1999) “Towns 
and Trade: Cultural Diversity and Chu Daily Life”, in Constance A. Cook and John S. 
Major (eds.), Defining Chu: Image and Reality in Ancient China (Honolulu: University 
of Hawai’i Press), 99-117; Liu Shufen 31#4+ (1992) Liuchao de chengshi yu shehui 7N#AK) 
TT ba et & (Taibei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju), 318-320. On the findings at Hepu, see Wu 
Zhuanjun (A4#), ed. (2006) Haishang sichouzhilu yanjiu: Zhongguo Bethai Hepu haishang 
sichou zhi lu shifagang lilun yantaohui lunwen ji tit LARA ZEST FE: Bd GE a TE _E en al 
ZR UR ES EE ia Ot AY & ai SCE (Beijing: Kexue chubanshe). 

1oSima Qian (1996) Shiji 129, 3268; Ban Gu #£E) [32-92] (1996) Hanshu %F 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, reprint of 1962), 28b: 1670. For a detailed study of China’s 
maritime trade during this and later periods, see Wang Gungwu (1958) “The Nanhai 
Trade: A Study of the Early History of Chinese Trade in the South China Sea,” Journal of 
the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 31.2, 1-135. 

17See Zhao Shande i ### (2003) “Handai haishang sichou zhi lu de xingqi he xing- 
cheng” 72 (iE EAR aa Ze AY BE AZ BK, in Huang Qichen 3 AXE (ed.), Guangdong hais- 
hang sichou zhi lu shi BR oi LARA RE (Guangzhou: Guangdong jingji chubanshe), 
21-68. 

1ST iu Shufen (1992) Liuchao de chengshi yu shehui, 319. 
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to have frequented the markets in Guangzhou as early as the Eastern 
Han 7% dynasty (25-220 CE). With these traders, transiting through 
Southeast Asia, Buddhist preachers, texts and ritual items came to China. 


BUDDHISM AND TRADE 


Studies on the transmission of Buddhism to China through the maritime 
routes have often focused on whether it predated the spread of the doc- 
trine by the overland routes.!? Scholars such as Liang Qichao and Paul 
Pelliot, for example, argued that Buddhist doctrines might have been ini- 
tially transmitted to China through the maritime rather than the over- 
land route. Others, including Tang Yongtong 7% 7% (1893-1964) and 
Rong Xinjiang, have disputed this argument and instead reiterated the 
traditional view that the doctrines were first relayed through Central 
Asia to Han China.?° This debate, however, is irrelevant largely due to 
the lack of archaeological evidence for Buddhist monastic institutions in 
both eastern Central Asia and maritime Southeast Asia before the fourth 
century, by which time Buddhism had already penetrated Chinese soci- 
ety. Without such evidence, Erik Ziircher’s argument that Buddhist 
doctrines may have spread from Southern Asia to China through 
“long-distance” rather than “contact” transmission continues to hold 
sway among some scholars.?! 


! Recent exceptions to this trend are Tilman Frasch (1998) “A Buddhist Network in the Bay 
of Bengal: Relations Between Bodhgaya and Sri Lanka, c. 300-1300,” in Claude Guillot; Denys 
Lombard and Roderich Ptak (eds.), From the Mediterranean to the Clina Sea: Miscellaneous 
Notes [South China and Maritime Asia, 7] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harassowitz), 69-92; Charles 
Willemen (2008) “Buddhism’s Maritime Route to China: The Early Phase (Before 589 A.D.),” 
Journal of Buddiust Studies 4, 1-23; Angela F. Howard (2008) “Pluralism of Styles in Sixth- 
Century China: A Reaffirmation of Indian Models,” Avs Ortentalis 35, 67-95; and Max Deeg 
(2010) “Maritime Routes in the Indian Ocean in Early Times According to Chinese Buddhist 
Texts,” in Ralph Kauz (ed.), Aspects of the Maritime Silk Road: From the Persian Gulf to the East 
China Sea | East Asian Maritime History, 10] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harassowitz), 153-158. 


20 A recent summary of this debate can be found in Rong Xinjiang (2004) “Land Route 
or Sea Route? Commentary on the Study of the Paths of Transmission and Area in which 
Buddhism Was Disseminated during the Han Period,” Szno- Platonic Papers 144, 1-32. 


*lSee Erik Ziircher (1990) “Han Buddhism” and Erik Ziircher (1999) “Buddhism 
Across Boundaries,” 48. Evidence for Buddhism in the Pyu cities in Myanmar, despite 
some recent analysis, remains debatable. Pamela Gutman and Bob Hudson have recently 
speculated that a stele from Sriksetra, central Myanmar, showing Buddhist influences dates 
from the first century CE. See Pamela Gutman and Bob Hudson (2011) “A First Century 
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Additionally, archaeological evidence from inland and coastal regions 
of China suggests that both overland and maritime routes were instru- 
mental in the initial spread of Buddhist doctrines. While the late sec- 
ond-century Buddhist images carved on the boulders of Mount 
Kongwang 4L# +4 in the coastal region of Jiangsu province point to the 
transmission of Buddhism through the maritime routes, figures of the 
Buddha discovered in Han-dynasty tombs in Sichuan province suggest 
the spread of Buddhist ideas and images by the land routes.?* In other 
words, the initial tyansmissions of the doctrine may have been by multiple 
routes and not necessarily through a single conduit. 

Instead of debating the route through which Buddhist doctrines were 
initially transmitted to Han China, it would be more prudent to examine 
the complementary, interconnected and sometimes competitive roles of 
the overland and maritime routes in Buddhist interactions across Asia. 
For instance, several Buddhist missionaries and pilgrims used a combi- 
nation of maritime and overland routes to travel between Southern Asia 
and China. Similarly, the creation of Mahayana-dominated networks on 
the Central Asian overland routes and the emergence of maritime net- 
works that featured the spread of Theravada doctrines exemplified the 
complementary nature of the two routes. The competitive aspects of the 
two routes, especially with respect to the role of various merchant com- 
munities in these Buddhist exchanges, are less studied. Merchant groups 
involved in long-distance commercial networks included those who sup- 
ported the Buddhist cause and others who adhered to Brahmanism or 
Islam. Even within mercantile groups that supported the Buddhist cause, 
the lucrative trade in Buddhist texts and ritual items may have triggered 
competition and rivalries. The experience of the Chinese monk Faxian 
i&#A (337 /342-c. 422) on board a merchant ship, described below, is 
indicative of occasional tensions between Buddhist travellers and mer- 
chant groups. 

Scholars such as James Heitzman have demonstrated that the ini- 
tial spread of Buddhism within South Asia was closely linked to the 


Stele from Sriksetra,” Paper Presented at the Conference on the Buddhist Dynamics in 
Premodern Southeast Asia, 10-11 March, No Publisher, Singapore. 

22See Marylin M. Rhie (1999) Early Buddhist Art of China and Central Asia, Volume 
1: Later Han, Three Kingdoms, and Western Chin in China and Bactria to Shan-shan in 
Central Asia (Leiden: E. J. Brill) 27-47. 
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expansion of commercial networks, with Buddhist monastic institutions 
existing near major commercial towns or long-distance trading routes 
and forming a relationship of mutual support with the merchant com- 
munities.7° Based on this model, Xinru Liu has argued that the transmis- 
sion of Buddhist doctrines to China was the result of an interdependent 
and reciprocal relationship between Buddhist monks and merchants 
travelling between India and China. Merchants regularly assisted the 
growing number of Buddhist monks journeying across the overland and 
maritime routes to China, met the increasing demand for ritual items 
and actively financed monastic institutions and proselytizing activities. 
Buddhist monks and monasteries, in turn, fulfilled the spiritual needs of 
the itinerant merchants and helped introduce new items into the stream 
of commodities traded between India and China. According to Liu, the 
Buddhist teaching of saptaratna (Ch. gibao + #, “seven jewels”) used 
to describe offerings of precious objects to Buddhist monastic insti- 
tutions,** created and sustained the demand for commodities such as 
pearls, lapis lazuli and coral exported from India. 

Often neglected in such discussions of the relationship between 
Buddhist monks and merchant communities, however, are the cases 
of antagonism towards Buddhism among some merchant commu- 
nities. Traders usually specialized in marketing specific commodities 
and focused on a particular segment of the larger trading networks. 


?3James Heitzman [1950-2008] (1984) “Early Buddhism, Trade and Empire,” in K. A. 
R. Kennedy and G. L. Possehl (eds.), Studies in the Archaeology and Palaeoanthropology of 
South Asia (New Delhi: Oxford University Press), 121-137. 


*4The list of seven jewels (or seven precious objects) differs slightly from text to text. 
Usually, they include gold, silver, lapis lazuli, crystal, coral, pearl and agate. Other items 
that are sometimes included in the list are amber, carnelian and diamond. Buddhist 
texts, such as Mahavastu and the Lotus Sutra, describe the seven jewels as objects that a 
patron can offer as donations or adornments to the Buddha and his reliquaries in order 
to obtain supreme merit. In another, and perhaps earlier, context, the seven jewels in 
Buddhism denoted the things a righteous king possessed as symbols of his authority, status 
and wealth: wheel, elephant, horse, gem, queen, householder and a minister. See Xinru 
Liu (1988) Ancient India and Ancient China: Trade and Religious Exchanges, A.D. 1-600 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press), Chapter 4. Jason Neelis, however, argues Liu’s argument 
about Buddhist values and ideas creating and sustaining demand for commodities asso- 
ciated with the saptaratna concept is “highly debatable, since commodities such as gold 
with intrinsic economic values can be adopted for religious purposes even in traditions (like 
Buddhism and Christianity) that explicitly reject worldly riches.” See Jason Neelis (2011) 
Early Buddlust Transmission, 23. 
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Sometimes they owed allegiance to a particular political/economic 
patron or believed in a specific deity or religious tradition. Thus, the rela- 
tionship between the Buddhist community and itinerant traders must 
have been more complex than is usually recognized. Traders who pro- 
vided passage to preachers and transmitted ritual items from one region 
to another perhaps sometimes did so due to their own sectarian preju- 
dices and preferences. 

Faxian experienced this antagonism towards Buddhism on his return 
journey to China sometime in 411. After his journey across the Bay of 
Bengal, Faxian transferred to a large mercantile ship at a Southeast Asian 
island called Yepoti 3§ 44 (Yavadvipa?).?° About a month into the jour- 
ney, the ship encountered a severe storm. The terrified merchants on 
the ship, whom Faxian describes as “Brahmins,” blamed the Chinese 
monk for bringing the vessel bad luck and suggested that he be aban- 
doned on a nearby island. It was only after Faxian’s “patron” (tanyue #8 
a&: Skt. danapatt) aboard the ship threatened to report such an action to 
the Chinese ruler, who reportedly believed in Buddhism and respected 
Buddhist monks, that the “merchants faltered and dared not put Faxian 
ashore,”*® 

There may have been other such antagonistic encounters between 
Buddhist monks and merchants along both the overland and mari- 
time routes, especially when the traders in question adhered strongly to 
other religions. Deserving more scrutiny, for example, is the relationship 
between itinerant Buddhist monks and the networks of Brahmanical and 
Muslim traders who dominated intra-Asian routes after the first millen- 
nium. Indeed, rivalries are known to have existed between the Buddhists 
and Brahmanists in South and Southeast Asia, which must have affected 


25 Oliver Wolters has cautioned that Yepoti (Yavadvipa?) did not necessarily refer to the 
island known today as Java. See Oliver Wolters (1967) Early Indonesian Commerce, 35. 
Max Deeg suggests that Yepoti may have been located on Sumatra. See Max Deeg (2005) 
Das Gaoseng-Faxian-zhuan als religionsgeschichtliche Quelle: Der alteste Bericht eines chine- 
sischen buddhistischen Pilgerménchs tiber seine Reise nach Indien mit Ubersetzung des Textes 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harassowitz), 179-185. 

76See Li Rongxi (2002) “The Journey of the Eminent Monk Faxian,” in no editor, Lives 
of Great Monks and Nuns, translated by Li Rongxi (Berkeley: Numata Center for Buddhist 
Translation and Research), 211. 
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Fig. 2.1 Maritime Asia (Source Map drawn by Inspiration Design House, 
Hong Kong) 


the relationship between certain merchant communities and _ the 
Buddhist samgha (Pali sangha).?7 


MARITIME BUDDHISM 


The spread of Buddhism via the maritime routes was an equally diverse 
and complex process as the transmission by the overland routes. Monks 
and merchants from various parts of Asia were involved in these mari- 
time exchanges, and the doctrines included various aspects of Mahayana, 
Theravada and Tantric traditions. There were also several segments of 
Buddhist exchanges within the vast maritime networks that extended 
from Iran to the coastal regions of Korea and Japan. In addition to the 


27On the Buddhism-Brahmanism rivalry in Southeast Asia, see John N. Miksic (2010) 
“The Buddhist-Hindu Divide in Premodern Southeast Asia,” Nalanda-Sriwijaya Centre 
Working Paper Series 1, http://nsc.iseas.edu.sg/documents/working_papers/nscwps001. 
pdf (accessed July 25, 2011). Their rivalry in South Asia is discussed in detail, in Giovanni 
Verardi (2011) Hardships and Downfall of Buddlism in India (Delhi: Institute of Southeast 
Asian Studies and Manohar). 
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South Asia—China maritime networks of Buddhist exchanges, there were 
networks that, for example, linked Sri Lanka to Myanmar (Burma) and 
Japan to China. Each of these networks had its own characteristics, with 
unique doctrinal, linguistic, political, and economic linkages. Here, only 
two facets of maritime transmission of Buddhism are discussed. The first 
section below deals with the maritime network that linked ancient India 
and China (Fig. 2.1), examining in particular the role of traders and 
Southeast Asian polities in facilitating Buddhist contacts between the two 
regions. The second section focuses on the role of Sri Lanka in fostering 
its own networks of Buddhist connections through the relic cult and the 
transmission of Tantric Buddhism. 


THE SOUTH ASIA—CHINA NETWORKS 


The early maritime transmission of Buddhism from South Asia to China 
is evident from the Buddhist carvings at Mount Kongwang in north- 
ern Jiangsu province. Interspersed with Daoist motifs, the images found 
on the mountain also include donor figures dressed in Central Asian 
clothing. Scholars have identified these as representations of either 
Indo-Scythians or Parthians, people who were key players in the mar- 
itime trading networks linking the coastal regions of India and China 
via Southeast Asia. A more specific example of this maritime network of 
Central Asian traders and their contributions to the spread of Buddhism 
through the maritime routes comes from the biography of the Sogdian 
monk Kang Senghui #4%@ (d. 280). Kang’s ancestors reportedly lived 
in India and engaged in commercial activities. His father, a seafaring 
trader, migrated to Jiaozhi (see Fig. 2.2), where Senghui grew up and 
became a Buddhist monk.?® From Jiaozhi, Kang Senghui travelled to 
Jiankang #% (present-day Nanjing), located in the same province of 
China as Mount Kongwang. After reaching China, Kang was closely asso- 
ciated with the court of the Chinese ruler Sun Quan ### (r. 222-252) 
and played an important role in the spread of Buddhism in southern 


?8On early Buddhism and Buddhist monks in Guangzhou and Jiaozhou, see Luo Xianglin 
Ye 44K [1905-1978] (1930) Tangdai Guangzhou Guangxiaosi yu Zhong Yin jiaotong zhi 
guanxi Fe RRM AA SEP Ep 3038 Z 4% ~(Hong Kong: Zhongguo xueshe); Huang 
Guoxin # 6J42 (2003) “Wei Jin Nanbei chao haishang sichou zhi lu de chubu fazhan” 4@ 
pA Ab PA i L 2% 9 Z B09 9 Wy EK, in Huang Qichen (ed.), Guangdong haishang sichou zi 
lu shi Be Ri 2% 94) ZB K (Guangzhou: Guangdong jingji chubanshe), 69-108. 
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Fig. 2.2 Routes of the Chinese monk Faxian’s (337/342-c. 422) travels 
(Source Map drawn by Inspiration Design House, Hong Kong. Note Faxian’s 
return voyage from India to China began sometime in 411) 


China.’? Indeed, contacts between the Jiaozhi-Funan region in Southeast 
Asia and the Chinese court in Nanjing were well established by the third 
century. In the mid-third century, for example, Sun Quan sent two dip- 
lomatic envoys, one of perhaps Sogdian descent called Kang Tai # 4 (fl. 
third century), to Jiaozhi and Funan, perhaps with the intention of pro- 
moting commercial links between the two regions.*° 


2? See, for example, Charles Willemen (2008) “Buddhism’s Maritime Route,” 6-8. 
3°For a detailed study of the role of Southeast Asia in cross-regional maritime interac- 


tions, especially in the Buddhist exchanges, see Michel Jacq-Hergoualc’h (2002) The Malay 
Peninsula: Crossroads of the Maritime Silk Road, 100 BC-1300 AD (Leiden: E. J. Brill). 
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The above-mentioned maritime links between Southeast Asia and 
coastal China, with people from Central Asia as intermediaries, may 
have been an outcome of the establishment of the Kusana Empire in 
the first century CE. By incorporating parts of Central Asia and north- 
ern and eastern India into the newly established empire, the Kusanas 
facilitated the formation of interlocking overland and maritime trading 
networks. Sogdian traders were actively engaged in these networks and 
also involved in the diplomatic and religious exchanges between various 
Asian polities. Indeed, the intertwined associations among trade, diplo- 
macy and the spread of religious ideas were one of the key features of 
the cross-cultural networks, both overland and maritime, that connected 
most of Asia during the first millennium. 

Textual sources mention many other Buddhist monks from Southern 
and Central Asia finding their way to Nanjing through Southeast Asia 
from the fourth to the sixth centuries. These included the Kasmiri monks 
Fotuoshi #lé4+ (Buddhajiva?, ff. fifth century) and Qiunabamo 4p 
34 /£ (Gunavarman?, 367-431), as well as Qiunabatuoluo KAR RK le He 
(Gunabhadra?, 394-468), Zhendi # # (Paramartha, 499-569 CE) and 
Putidamo = 42i¢ /# (Bodhidharma?, ff. sixth century) from elsewhere in 
South Asia.*! The latter three monks are reported to have first disem- 
barked at Guangzhou (see Fig. 2.1), which had emerged as an important 
Buddhist centre in the third century. South Asian monks who arrived 


31For details about these monks who reached China by the maritime routes, see He 
Fangyao 1 7% (2008) Jin Tang shigi Nanhai giufa gaoseng qunti yanjiu Se 
i RIK NG BEAR (Beijing: Zongjiao wenhua chubanshe), 23-37. Gunavarman’s 
travel to China and his translation work are discussed by Valentina Stache-Rosen (1973) 
“Gunavarman (367-431): A Comparative Analysis of the Biographies found in the Chinese 
Tripitaka,” Bulletin of Tibetology 10, 5-54; Toru Funayama (2012) “Gunavarman and 
Some of the Earliest Examples of Ordination Platforms (jzetan) in China,” in James A. 
Benn, Chen Jinhua and James Robson (eds.), Images, Relics and Legends: Essays in Honor of 
Prof: Koichi Shinohara (Oakville: Mosaic Press), 21-45. On Paramartha and his activities in 
China, see Toru Funayama (2008) “The Work of Paramartha: An Example of Sino-Indian 
Cross-Cultural Exchange,” Journal of the International Association of Buddinst Studies 
31.1-2, 141-184. In one of the earliest sources on Bodhidharma, the monk is reported to 
be of Persian origin (Yang Xuanzhi #4 #7 [?-555] (1924-1935) Luoyang gielan ji Ala te 
#32, in Takakusu JunjirO 741A BR [1866-1945] et al., eds. (1922-1932) Taishd shin- 
shit daizokyO KsE AF K KE, 100 vols. (Tokyo: Taisho issaikyo kankdkai), 2092: 1000b20) 
and there is no mention of his travelling to China by the sea route. 
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in Guangzhou in the third century included Qiyu 4+ (Jivaka?)°? and 
Jiamoluo i £ # (Kuméara?), both of whom helped establish some of the 
earliest Buddhist monasteries in the area. Later, during the Eastern Jin % 
4 period (317-420), a monk from Jibin # @ (Kapisa, indicating, during 
this period, the regions of present-day Kasmir, Pakistan and Afghanistan) 
named Tanmoyeshe 2/f 48 (Dharmayasas?, ff. fifth century), who 
arrived in China in 401, is said to have been associated with the famous 
Guangxiao Monastery #4 in Guangzhou.*? 

Reports of the arrival and presence of Buddhist monks in Guangzhou 
from the third to the fifth centuries are indicative of the growth of mar- 
itime Buddhist interactions between South Asia and China. The inti- 
mate association between seafaring merchants and itinerant monks 
was no doubt one of the important reasons for the introduction of 
Buddhist doctrines in Guangzhou. The prospect of accumulating wealth 
through commercial activity and the presence of Buddhist monaster- 
ies in the region seem to have attracted Chinese immigrants from the 
north and triggered the process of urbanization and commercialization 
in Guangzhou.** Shortly thereafter, Guangzhou emerged as a key centre 
from which Buddhist doctrines spread to the hinterlands. 

A story reported in the sixth-century Buddhist text Chu sanzang j1 
jt H=#K30% (Collections of Records Concerning the Translation of 
the Tripitaka) confirms the intimate association between foreign mer- 
chant communities and Buddhism in the Guangzhou area. According to 
the work, the wife of a fourth-century Indian expatriate in Guangzhou 
named Zhu Pole ~ 3 (Bhallaka?) gave birth to a son called Jingie #40 
(Kanka?), who later became a monk under the apprenticeship of 


3*Huijiao 4% [497-554] (1924-1935) Gaoseng zhuan %8%, in Takakusu Junjird 
(1922-1932) Tazsho shinshi daizokyo, 2059: 388a-c. 

33Dharmayagas’s biography appears in the Huijiao (1924-1935) Gaoseng zhuan, 
T. 2059: 329b16-c27. His association with the Guanxiao Monastery is mentioned in 
Luo Xianglin (1930) Tangdai Guangzhou, 82; Huang Guoxin (2003) “Wei Jin Nanbei 
chao,” 79. 


34For the growth in population in Guangzhou from the Qin to the Southern Dynasties 
periods, see Hu Shouwei #4 4 (1999) Lingnan gus 4H KL (Guangzhou: Guangdong 
renmin chubanshe), Chapter 12. Commercialization in the region is discussed by Liu 
Shufen #77 (2001) “Jiankang and the Commercial Empire of the Southern Dynasties: 
Change and Continuity in Medieval Chinese Economic History,” in Scott Pearce; Audrey 
Spiro and Patricia Ebrey (eds.), Culture and Power in the Reconstitution of the Chinese 
Realm, 200-600 (Cambridge, MA: The Harvard University Asia Center), 35-52. 
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Dharmayagas, the monk from Kapiga mentioned above.*° The connec- 
tion between seafaring merchants and the spread of Buddhism 1s appar- 
ent also in the case of the fifth-century South Asian “ship owner” (lozhu 
4a #) Nanti or Zhu Nanti “#242 (Nandin?), who frequented the route 
between Southern Asia and the coastal regions of China and provided pas- 
sage to the famous Kasmiri monk Gunavarman as well as to two groups 
of Sri Lankan nuns travelling to Guangzhou. Nandin himself is said to 
have been involved in the translation of Buddhist texts into Chinese.*° 
Noteworthy in these maritime Buddhist exchanges between India and 
China is the role of Sri Lanka, a topic discussed in more detail below. 
Some of the Buddhist monks arriving in China first halted in Sri Lanka 
before boarding ships that brought them to China through Southeast 
Asia. Gunavarman, for example, embarked from Sri Lanka to Java, where 
he lived for several years, and then reached Nanjing in 431.%” Evidence for 
the existence of an India—Sri Lanka—Southeast Asia—China maritime net- 
work during the fifth century can also be found in a report of the Chinese 
pilgrim Faxian’s return journey from India. His detailed record of that 
maritime voyage provides the first glimpse of contemporaneous maritime 
networks, the perils of sea travel, and the simultaneously interdependent 
and contentious nature of the relationship between Buddhist monks and 
itinerant traders. Faxian first travelled from the eastern Indian port city 
of Tamralipti to Sn Lanka sometime in 411 and then boarded a mercan- 
tile ship that was heading to Southeast Asia (Fig. 2.2). This “large ship” 
(dabo X44), according to Faxian, accommodated more than two hundred 
people and was accompanied by a small rescue boat. On the third day of 
the voyage, the sailors encountered a typhoon and the vessel started leak- 
ing. This forced the ship to make an unscheduled stop and the merchants 


3>Tansen Sen (2011) “Maritime Interactions,” 44; Sengyou {i444 [443-518] (1924- 
1935) Chu sanzang ji ji th =iekaCSE [Collection of Records Concerning the Translation of 
the Tripitaka|, in Takakusu Junyjird, Tazsho shinshii daizokyo, 2145: 40c25—-41a28. See also 
Erik Ziircher (2002) “Tidings from the South: Chinese Court Buddhism and Overseas 
Relations in the Fifth Century AD,” in Antonino Forte and Federico Masini (eds.), A Life 
Journey to the East: Sinological Studies in Memory of Giuliano Bertucciolt, 1923-2001 | Essay 
Series, vol. 2| (Kyoto: Scuola Italiana di Studi sull’Asia Orientale), 21-43, here 31. 


36Tansen Sen (2011) “Maritime Interactions,” 44; Erik Ziircher (2002) “Tidings from 
the South,” 31-32. 


37QOn Gunavarman’s voyage through Java, see Oliver Wolters (1967) Early Indonesian 
Commerce, 35-36, 152. 
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to unload their precious cargo while the ship was repaired. In all, it took 
about ninety days for the ship to reach Yepoti in Southeast Asia.*® 

Faxian’s journey from Yepoti to China was no more trouble-free. 
After five months in Yepoti, he apparently embarked on a ship similar 
to the one he had taken from Sri Lanka. This ship, which was sailing 
towards the Chinese coastal town of Guangzhou, also had two hundred 
people on board and carried provisions for fifty days. As in the preced- 
ing phase of his journey, Faxian’s vessel encountered strong winds and 
drifted off its intended course. After about three months of drifting, 
the ship, to the surprise of the bewildered sailors, reached the shores of 
northeast China, hundreds of miles from its planned destination (see 
Fig. 2.2). Recapitulating the perils of sea travel, Faxian wrote: 


On the seas (hereabouts) there are many pirates, to meet with whom is 
speedy death. The great ocean spreads out, a boundless expanse. There is 
no knowing east or west; only by observing the sun, moon, and stars was it 
possible to go forward. If the weather were dark and rainy, (the ship) went 
as she was carried by the wind, without any definite course. In the dark- 
ness of the night, only the great waves were to be seen, breaking on one 
another, and emitting a brightness like that of fire, with huge turtles and 
other monsters of the deep (all about). There merchants were full of ter- 
ror, not knowing where they were going. The sea was deep and bottom- 
less, and there was no place where they could drop anchor and stop. But 
when the sky became clear, they could tell east and west, and (the ship) 
again went forward in the right direction. If she had come on any hidden 
rock, there would have been no way of escape.*? 


Faxian’s record reflects an apparent shift in the shipping lanes through 
Southeast Asia. The Funan-Jiaozhi region was the key link in the mar- 
itime exchanges between South Asia and China, and a reason the 
Chinese ruler Sun Quan had sent diplomats to the area. The port of 


38Faxian i&#A [337/342-c. 422] (1924-1935) Gaoseng Faxian zhuan 18% PAF, 
in Takakusu Junjiro, Taisho shinshi daizokyo, 2085: 865c26—-866a13. On the location of 
Yepoti, see note 25 above. 


3?Faxian (1924-1935) Gaoseng Faxian zhuan, 2085: 866a7-13. The translation here 
is from James Legge [1815-1897] (1965) A Record of Buddiustic Kingdoms: Being an 
Account by the Chinese Monk Fa- Hien of His Travels in India and Ceylon (A.D. 399-414) 
in Search of the Buddinst Books of Discipline (New York: Dover Publications, Inc., reprint of 
1885), 112-113. 
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Oc Eo in Funan, in particular, was a major transit point for maritime 
trade between China and the rest of Asia. Funan not only had diplo- 
matic relations with the Chinese courts, but also, in the sixth century, 
sent monks such as Senggieboluo 194% (Samghapala?, 460-524) 
and Mantuoluo[xian] & fé #[44] (Mandra[sena]?, active 502-519) to 
Nanjing to engage in the translation of Buddhist texts.*° 

Starting sometime in the fifth century, however, the islands of Java 
and Sumatra in the Indonesian Archipelago and Kedah (see Fig. 2.3) 
on the Malay Peninsula began emerging as the main centres of maritime 
trade. As a result, the ship Faxian boarded in Sri Lanka seems to have 
stopped at an Indonesian island instead of Oc Eo or any other Funan 
port. Most Buddhist monks travelling by sea between India and China 
during the later periods also passed through the Indonesian islands. 

Despite these records of frequent maritime activity through Southeast 
Asia, there is no archaeological evidence for the presence of monastic 
Buddhism in the coastal areas of the region before the fourth century. 
Faxian did not find evidence of Buddhism in Yepoti when he changed 
ships there, and the biography of Gunavarman in Huijiao’s % 4% (497— 
554) Gaoseng zhuan 181% (Biography of Eminent Monks) implies 
that the Kasmiri monk played a crucial role in establishing Buddhist 
doctrines in the Holing region of Java only in the early fifth century.*! 
The earliest inscription associated with Buddhism in Southeast Asia also 
dates from the fifth century (Fig. 2.4). Found in Kedah, in present-day 
Malaysia, this inscription was commissioned by a “sea captain” named 
Buddhagupta from Raktamrttika (in Malay Peninsula) and records 
prayers offered to the Buddha.*? It seems that before the fifth cen- 
tury, Southeast Asia was a transit zone for Buddhist monks travelling 
on mercantile ships from South Asia to China. The main transit zones 
in the region may not have possessed monastic institutions or a large 


49Charles Willemen (2008) “Buddhism’s Maritime Route,” 8. On Mandra[sena], see 
Wang Bangwei (2010) “Buddhist Connections Between China and Ancient Cambodia: 
Sramana Mandra’s Visit to Jiankang,” in Hans Joas and Barbro Klein (eds.), The Benefit 
of Broad Horizons: Intellectual and Institutional Preconditions for a Global Social Science 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill), 281-291. 


#1 Gunavarman’s biography appears in Huijiao [497-554] (1924-1935) Gaoseng zhuan, 
T. 2059: 341b18. 


42Scholars have also identified the place with coastal Bengal. See Michel Jacq- 
Hergoualc’h (2002) The Malay Peninsula, 216. 
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Guangzhou 





Fig. 2.3. Southeast Asian ports and other sites in the sixth century (Source Map 
drawn by Inspiration Design House, Hong Kong) 
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Fig. 2.4 Buddhagupta inscription (Source Indian Museum, Kolkata. 
Photograph courtesy of Indian Museum, Kolkata. Note Commissioned by a sea 


captain named Buddhagupta. Found in Kedah, in present-day Malaysia. Fifth 
century) 
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community of monks who were capable of sustaining proselytizing activ- 
ities. Thus, the maritime spread of Buddhism from South Asia to China 
may have taken place in the form of long-distance transmission rather 
than by contact expansion through Southeast Asia. 

This process seems similar to what Erik Ziircher has explained with 
respect to the role of eastern Central Asia in the overland transmission 
of Buddhism. Zitircher notes that it was only in the middle of the third 
century, when the oasis towns in eastern Central Asia witnessed increased 
agricultural production, population growth, and commercial expan- 
sion, that conditions were created in the region for the establishment 
of monastic Buddhism. It was after this development that places such as 
Kucha and Khotan were able to contribute vigorously to the spread of 
Buddhism in China.*° 

A hint at the possible existence of Buddhism in maritime Southeast 
Asia prior to the fourth century comes from the Chinese biography of 
the Sogdian monk Kang Senghui, where it is suggested that he became 
a monk in Jiaozhi.4* However, the record does not mention the exist- 
ence of monastic institutions or other monks in the region in the third 
century. The only inference we can make from the biography of Kang 
Senghui is that Sogdian seafaring merchants based in Southeast Asia were 
involved in the Buddhist interactions between South Asia and China.*° 

The fifth-century Buddhagupta inscription (see Fig. 2.4) confirms 
the close connection between Buddhism and seafaring traders and fur- 
ther indicates the rise of Kedah as a major commercial site, as well as 
the existence of Buddhism in the region. The important position of the 
Malay Peninsula and Indonesian Archipelago in maritime commercial and 
Buddhist exchanges was reinforced by the establishment of the powerful 
Srivijayan polity (seventh to thirteenth centuries). Ruling from Palembang 
on the island of Sumatra (Fig. 2.5), the Srivijayan rulers controlled the 
islands of Sumatra and Java as well as the Malay Peninsula. The expansion 
of the Srivijayan polity in the seventh century had a far-reaching impact 
on maritime interactions between the Bay of Bengal and the South China 
Sea regions. On the one hand, the Srivijayan polity started controlling 


43 Ziircher (1999) “Buddhism Across Boundaries,” 13-14. 
44 Huijiao (1924-1935) Gaoseng zhuan, T. 2059: 325a.13. 


45Neuyen Duy Hinh has argued that Buddhism may have been practiced in Jiaozhi as 
early as the second century CE. See Nguyen Duy Hinh (1990) “Three Legends and Early 
Buddhism in Vietnam,” Vietnam Forum 13, 10-23. 
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Fig. 2.5 Early Buddhist sites in Southeast Asia, fifth-seventh centuries (Source 
Map drawn by Inspiration Design House, Hong Kong) 
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commercial activities along the routes that connected Southern Asia to 
the coastal regions of China. On the other hand, it directly and indirectly 
stimulated Buddhist interactions through the maritime routes. Inscriptions 
from Nalanda and Nagapattinam (on the eastern coast of India) and 
Nakhom Si Thammarat (in southern Thailand) indicate that the Srivijayan 
rulers actively used Buddhism in their diplomatic relations with courts 
in South and Southeast Asia. At all these sites, the Srivijayan rulers are 
reported to have given donations to Buddhist monastic institutions.*° 

Under the Srivijayan rulers, Palembang quickly developed into one of 
the leading Mahayana centres in maritime Asia, providing both Chinese 
and Indian Buddhist monks with a place for learning its doctrines and 
rituals. The Chinese monk Yijing #74 (635-713), for example, stud- 
ied in Srivijaya (Ch. Foshi) on his journey from Tang China to Nalanda 
in India (Fig. 2.6). Underscoring the importance of Srivijaya in the 
Buddhist links between China and India, Ying wrote: 


In the fortified city of Fo-che [Foshi ##t], there are more than one 
thousand Buddhist monks whose spirit is only turned to study and good 
actions. They study all possible subjects like in India. Rules and ceremonies 
are identical. If a Chinese monk wants to travel to India to listen and read 
Buddhist laws, he must stay in Fo-che for one or two years to learn how to 
behave properly. He could then pursue his travel in India.*7 


Yying, in fact, returned to Sumatra to write his two historical works 
on the pilgrimages of Chinese monks to India and the ways in which 
Buddhism was practised in contemporary India. In the former work, 
called Da Tang Xiu giufa gaoseng zhuan KORRES 
(Biographies of the Eminent Monks [Who Travelled to the] Western 
Regions in Search of the Law), which includes biographies of sixty 
Chinese monks, Yijing mentions thirty-six monks from China and two 
from Korea travelling to India by the sea route.*® 


46See Michel Jacq-Hergoualc’h (2002) The Malay Peninsula, 400. 

47Paul Munoz (2006) Early Kingdoms, 123. 

*8Lokesh Chandra (2011) “The Marine Silk Route and the Lighthouse of King 
Mulavarman,” Paper Presented at the Symposium on Ancient Silk Trade Routes: Cross 
Cultural Exchange and Legacy in Southeast Asia, 27—28 October, No Publisher, Singapore, 
8-9. Since Yijing himself travelled to South Asia by the maritime route, he may have been 
more familiar with the traffic through the sea route than that by the overland road. 
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Fig. 2.6 Routes of the Chinese monk Yijing’s (635-713) travels (Source Map 
drawn by Inspiration Design House, Hong Kong. Note Yijing studied Sanskrit in 
Sumatra on his way to further studies in India) 


Not mentioned in Yying’s works is the presence of Tantric Buddhism 
in Sumatra and other regions in Southeast Asia. An inscription in Old 
Malay from the Palembang area, bearing the date of 684, reveals, in the 
words of Hiram Woodward, “the possibility of acquaintance with the 
Gandavyiiha sutra” among local Buddhist followers.*? Other Sumatran 
inscriptions, such as those found in Kota Kapur (see Fig. 2.5) and Telaga 
Batu, are also suggestive of the presence of Tantric Buddhism in the 
region. The travel records of several Buddhist monks confirm the pop- 
ularity of Tantric Buddhism during the Srivijayan period. These monks 
included the Indians Nati #$#e (Punyodaya, fl. seventh century), who 
travelled between China and Cambodia and translated the Mandalasta 


* Hiram Woodward (2004) “Esoteric Buddhism in Southeast Asia in the Light of 
Recent Scholarship,” Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 35.2, 335. 
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sutra (Eightfold sutra),°° as well as Vajrabodhi 4 4 (670-741) and 
Amoghavajra #2 48) (d. 774), two famous Tantric masters active in 
Tang China. Vajrabodhi travelled through Java to China in the early 
eighth century,°! and Amoghavajra passed through the region in the 
mid-eighth century, on his way from China to India. A few decades 
later, in 780, the Javanese monk Bianhong ##54 (fl. late eighth century) 
went to China and studied under Amoghavajra’s student Huiguo % 
(746-805 ).°7 

Not only were Indian monks transiting through Srivijaya, but some 
even went there expressly to study Buddhism. The most telling exam- 
ple of such a student is Atisa (982-1054), a prince from eastern India. 
In 1012, Atiga went to Srivijaya to study under a local Buddhist monk 
named Dharmakirti (f7. eleventh century). After about thirteen years 
in Southeast Asia, AtiSa returned to India and established himself at 
the Vikramasila Monastery, where he became one of the most promi- 
nent monks in the eleventh century. In 1040, he was invited to Tibet, 
where he contributed significantly to the development of Tibetan 
Buddhism. AtiSa is said to have carried with him to Tibet the oldest sur- 
viving Buddhist commentary from Southeast Asia, known as Durbodha 
dGloka (Illuminating the Unfathomable), composed by his teacher 
Dharmakirti.*? 


°°On the activities of this monk, see Lin Li-kouang (1935) “Punyodaya (Na-t’i), un 
propagateur du tantrisme en Chine et au Cambodge a l’epoque de Hiuan-tsang,” Journal 
Asiatique 227, 83-100; Chen Jinhua (2010) Crossfire: Shingon-Tendai Strife as Seen in Two 
Twelfth-Century Polemics, with Special Reference to Their Background in China (Tokyo: The 
International Institute for Buddhist Studies), 199-200. 


51 A recent study on Vajrabodhi and the Tantric networks in the maritime regions of the 
Bay of Bengal and South China Sea is Jeffrey R. Sundberg and Rolf Giebel (2011) “The 
Life of the Tang Court Monk Vajrabodhi as Chronicled by Lii Xiang (4 /4]): South Indian 
and Sri Lankan Antecedents to the Arrival of Buddhist Vajrayana in Eighth-Century Java 
and China,” Pacific World: Journal of the Institute of Buddhist Studies 13, 129-222. 


°*For a recent study of Bianhong, see Hiram Woodward (2009) “Bianhong, Mastermind 
of Borobudur?,” Pacific World: Journal of the Institute of Buddhist Studies 11, 25-60. See 
also Chen Jinhua (2010) Crossfire, 120-121; Jeffrey Sundberg and Rolf Giebel (2011) 
“The Life of the Tang Court Monk Vajrabodhi,” 130-131. 

°3 Alka Chattopadyaya (1996) Atisa and Tibet: Life and Works of Dipamkara Srijnana 
in Relation to the History and Religion of Tibet with Tibetan Sources (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass), 84-95; Peter Skilling (2007) “Geographies of Intertextuality: Buddhist 
Literature in Pre-modern Siam,” Aséanie 19, 94. 
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By the end of the twelfth century, the nature of Buddhist interactions 
between China and India had changed. Buddhist clergy in China had 
decided to embark on their own ideological path, one that moved away 
from the Tantric ideas then popular in India.°* At the same time, the 
trading networks in the Bay of Bengal that connected Myanmar, South 
India, Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia became more vigorous. Through 
these strengthened maritime networks, Theravada Buddhist ideas trans- 
mitted from Sri Lanka began to have a greater impact on Southeast Asian 
societies. Myanmar, Thailand, Cambodia and Laos became integrated 
into these “Theravada/Pali” networks, which gave shape to contempo- 
rary Buddhism in Southeast Asia.°° 


SRI LANKA AND THE BAY OF BENGAL NETWORKS 


Sri Lanka’s role in the maritime transmission of Buddhist doctrines dates 
to at least the fourth century, when it emerged as an important transit 
point for Buddhist monks travelling from India to China. Although con- 
sidered the heartland of Theravada Buddhism, Mahayana and Tantric 
traditions also flourished on the island. Furthermore, Buddhist relics 
housed in Sri Lanka were frequently part of cross-cultural interactions, 
including military confrontations between local and foreign forces. In 
fact, by the early first millennium, Sri Lanka was recognized as a leading 
pilgrimage centre for Buddhists across Asia. 

In his account of his visit to Sri Lanka in the fifth century, Faxian 
mentions the presence of several important relics of the Buddha in the 
kingdom. He notes the presence of a sapling grown from a cutting of 
the Bodhi tree under which the historical Buddha is said to have attained 


4For this change in the Buddhist interactions between India and China, see Tansen Sen 
(2003) Buddhism, Diplomacy, and Trade: The Realignment of Sino-Indian Relations, 600- 
1400 (Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press). 


55See R. A. L. H. Gunawardana (1979) Robe and Plough: Monasticism and Economic 
Interest in Early Medieval Sri Lanka (Tucson: The University of Arizona Press), Chapter 7; 
and also R. A. L. H. Gunawardana (2001) “Cosmopolitan Buddhism on the Move: South 
India and Sri Lanka in the Early Expansion of Theravada in Southeast Asia,” in Marijke J. 
Klokke and Karel R. van Kooij (eds.), Fruits of Inspiration: Studies in Honor of Professor J. 
G. de Casparis, Retired Professor of the Early History and Archeology of South and Southeast 
Asia (Groningen: Egbert Forsten), 135-155. For a study of the spread of Theravada 
Buddhism in Southeast Asia, see Assavavirulhakarn Prapod (2010) The Ascendancy of 
Theravada Buddhism in Southeast Asia (Chiang Mai: Silkworm Books). 
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enlightenment, purportedly brought from Middle India and planted 
on the island during the reign of King Asoka (r. c. 270-232 BCE). 
He also describes the annual rituals venerating the Buddha’s tooth at 
the Abhayagiri Monastery (Wuweishan jingshe 44 in Faxian’s 
records), which took place in the middle of the third month and were 
led by the pious ruler of the kingdom.°*° This tooth relic, the alms bowl 
of the Buddha and a famed Buddha’s footprint in Sri Lanka all attracted 
considerable attention from foreign rulers and travellers in later periods. 
The Sinhalese Cilavamsa (Lesser Chronicle), which was compiled 
over several centuries and covers the period from the fourth to the early 
nineteenth century, mentions a king from Southeast Asia (most likely 
from Tambralinga on the Malay Peninsula) called Candrabhanu (d.u.) 
who attacked Sri Lanka on two occasions, in 1247 and 1262, to obtain 
Buddhist relics.°”? Khubilai Khan (1215-1294), the ruler of Yuan 7 
(1279-1368) China, may have also tried to procure some of the relics, 
perhaps the Buddha’s alms bowl, by sending a special envoy in 1284. 
His previous missions to southern India, in 1272 and 1275, could have 
been related to this interest he (and also the Mongol ruler of Iran) had 
in Buddhist relics.°® Later, the famous Chinese admiral Zheng He 3 
42 (1371-1433) of the Ming 4 dynasty (1368-1644), who fought 
and captured a Sri Lankan “ruler” in 1410, was most likely interested in 
acquiring the renowned tooth relic of the Buddha.°? Rulers in Southeast 


°6Paxian (1924-1935) Gaoseng Faxian zhuan, T. 2085: 865a28-b9. 


°7Anonym (n.d.) Cilavamsa: Being the More Recent Part of the Mahdvamsa, 2 
vols., translated by Wilhelm Geiger (Colombo: The Ceylon Government Information 
Department), 83.36-52 and 88.70-76; W. W. Sirisena (1978) S77 Lanka and South-East 
Asia: Political, Religious and Cultural Relations from A.D. c. 1000 to c. 1500 (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill), 425-428. 


°8'Tansen Sen (2008) “Buddhism and Sino-Indian Interactions During the Yuan Period,” 
Kristt 1, 32-37. 

5°See Louise Levathes (1994) When China Ruled the Seas: The Treasure Fleet of the 
Dragon Throne, 1405-1433 (New York: Simon & Schuster), 111-114. The Sinhalese 
chronicle Culavamsa and a later commentary to Xuanzang’s Da Tang Xiyu ji (T. 2087: 
0939a3-a22) also seem to suggest that Zheng. He might have fought the battle with the 
Sri Lankan ruler in order to obtain the tooth relic of the Buddha. On the trilingual inscrip- 
tion, see Eva Nagel (2001) “The Chinese Inscription on the Trilingual Slabstone from 
Galle Reconsidered: A Case Study in Early Ming-China Diplomatics,” in Hans-Joachim 
Weisshaar, Helmut Roth, and W. Wijeyapala (eds.), Ancient Ruhuna: Sri Lankan-German 
Archaeological Project in the Southern Province (Mainz: Verlag Philipp von Zabern), vol. 1, 
385-468; Somasiri Devendra (1990) “The Galle Tri-Lingual Slab Inscription,” in Senake 
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Asia and China seem to have believed that the relics of the Buddha pos- 
sessed magical powers and could be used to exert political power within 
and outside their kingdoms. 

The famous monk Amoghavajra was also attracted to Sri Lanka, the 
relics housed there and perhaps even to the developing Tantric teach- 
ings in the island. In fact, some of his biographies mention Amoghavajra 
as a Sri Lankan native. In 741, shortly after the death of his master 
Vajrabodhi, Amoghavajra made a trip to Sri Lanka, either dispatched 
by the Tang ruler Xuanzong & # (r. 712-756) or because of his mas- 
ter’s last wishes. There is also a possibility that Amoghavajra left China 
because of Xuanzong’s 740 order expelling all foreign monks from 
China.°! Jeffrey R. Sundberg, however, has suggested that Amoghavajra 
may have gone to Sri Lanka to procure a key Tantric text called 
Sarvatathagata tattvasamgraha (Assembly of All the Tathagatas).° 

Regardless of why Amoghavajra left China in 741, it is clear that his 
visit to Sri Lanka was closely associated with or inspired by Vajrabodhi’s 
trip to the island several decades before. According to one of the biog- 
raphies of Vajrabodhi, when he was in South India, Amitabha Buddha 
appeared to him and instructed him to go to Sri Lanka and venerate the 
tooth relic as well as the Buddha’s footprint, and then proceed to China 
to pay homage to Manyusri (Bodhisattva of Wisdom). Shortly thereaf- 
ter, Vajrabodhi went to Sri Lanka, where the king, officials and the lay- 
people received him warmly. He stayed at the Abhayagiri Monastery, 
and he venerated the tooth relic for six months. He then travelled to 
Lankaparvata to see the footprint of the Buddha. After fulfilling these 
instructions of Amitabha Buddha, Vajrabodhi returned to South India 
and expressed his desire to go to China. The South Indian king tried 


Bandaranayake (ed.), S77 Lanka and the Silk Road of the Sea (Colombo: The Sri Lanka 
National Commission for UNESCO and the Central Cultural Fund), 217-219. 
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to dissuade the monk from travelling by the perilous seas, but when 
Vajrabodhi insisted, he ordered one of his officials to accompany him and 
present gifts to the Chinese ruler. Sailing on a “Persian” ship (Bost bo 
HAA) from Sri Lanka, Vajrabodhi arrived in Srivijaya, where, accord- 
ing to some sources, he is supposed to have first met Amoghavajra. 
Vajrabodhi reached China sometime in 719-720.°? 

Amoghavajra travelled to Sn Lanka on a Southeast Asian ship 
(Kunlun bo #449) and passed by the island of Java. In Sri Lanka, 
he was welcomed by the king and his ministers much as Vajrabodhi 
had been. The king personally bathed the monk and housed him in 
his palace. Amoghavajra met a Sri Lankan monk named Puxian 
(Samantabhadra, d.u.), from whom he learned the doctrine of Yoga 
embodied in the Jin2gangding jing &A\IA# (i.e. the Sarvatathaigata 
tattvasamgraha mentioned above) and the method of establishing an 
altar based on the Yujia famen Piluzhe’na da bei taizang jianli tanfa HY 
MecR PL EL J we AB A AE ONG wh HE DZ IB OK (Mahakarundgarbhadhatu 
mandala) found in the Vairocana sitra (Ch. Dari jing KH #2). He 
seems to have also collected and read several other Tantric texts he found 
in the region. Additionally, some of Amoghavajra’s disciples learned the 
Tantric coronation rites known as the Five Divisions (wubu fa B2hi% 
/wubu guanding 2.) i TA).°* He returned to China in 746, accompa- 
nying a diplomatic mission and carrying a letter and a Sanskrit copy of 
the Prajndparamita sitra (“Bore fanjia” Ak 7X; perfection of wisdom 
sutra) from the Sri Lankan king. 

A key site that Vajrabodhi and Amoghavajra frequented in Sri Lanka 
was the Abhayagiri Monastery, known for its Mahayana learnings since 
the third century.®° Given the popularity of Tantric Buddhism in the 
Bihar-Bengal region of India under the Pala (750-1120 CE) rulers, 
there must have been frequent interactions between monasteries in 
eastern India and the Abhayagiri Monastery. Maritime links between 
the eastern coast of India, especially Tamralipti, a port used by Faxian, 
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(2004) “The Wilderness Monks,” 104-105. 
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and Sri Lanka were well established in this period. There are also 
reports of frequent visits by Sri Lankan monks to the Mahabodhi and 
Nalanda monasteries, which during the Pala period were deeply influ- 
enced by Tantric teachings. Moreover, in around 800, the abbot of the 
Vikramasila Monastery, the leading Tantric centre in India patronized by 
the Pala kings, was a Sri Lankan monk called Jayabhadra.®° Indeed, as 
R. A. H. L. Gunawardana writes, “it is evident from archaeological mate- 
rial at the site of the Abhayagiri monastery that Tantric teachings had 
become influential by the ninth century.”° 

Already in the eighth century, the Abhayagiri Monastery seems to 
have had links to China and Southeast Asia. Evidence that Tantric ideas 
from Abhayagiri reached Southeast Asia comes from the Ratu Boko 
(Ratubaka) site in central Java (see Fig. 2.3). A Sanskrit inscription from 
Ratu Boko dated 792 and written in pre-Nagari script suggests the pos- 
sible presence of monks from Sri Lanka in the region, as well as archi- 
tectural influences from the Abhayagiri Monastery. First analysed by 
Johannes G. de Casparis about fifty years ago, the Javanese inscription 
states, “This Abhayagiri Vihara here of the Ceylonese [Sinhalese | ascet- 
ics (?), trained in the sayings of the discipline of the Best of the Jinas, 
was established.”°® Pointing out that the inscription is evidence of the 
cultural relations between Java and Sri Lanka and of the Sinhalese influ- 
ence on Javanese art and architecture, de Casparis writes that the most 
important detail in the inscription is the name of the foundation, that 
is the Abhayagiri Vihara. The name immediately suggests that of the 
famous monastery at Anuradhapura, and the addition “of the Ceylonese” 
proves that this is not just a coincidence. In fact, the Javanese foundation 
is a second Abhayagiri Vihara: “either a more or less exact replica of the 
Ceylonese monastery or, more probably, a building which had enough 


66See Taranatha [1575-1634] (1997) Tarandtha’s History of Buddhism in India, 
translated by Lama Chimpa and Alaka Chattopadhyaya (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers Private Limited), 18 n. 139. The translators of this work also point out that 
Ratnakarasanti-pa (fl. early eleventh century), who came from Vikramasila in Bihar and 
acted as a teacher (acarya) of the Pala king Dharmapala, was invited to Sri Lanka by a ruler 
there named “Ghavin” and stayed in that country for three years. See Taranatha (1997) 
Taranatha’s History of Buddhism, 295 n. 12. On Jayabhadra, see also Tilman Frasch (1998) 
“A Buddhist Network,” 74. 
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in common with it—in form or spirit or both—to deserve the same 
name.”°? Véronique Degroot has noted that the inscription also indicates 
that the monastery was dedicated to the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara.’° 

John Miksic, who compared the Sinhalese and Javanese structures 
in the early 1990s, reports that the two buildings have similar plat- 
forms “joined by a ‘bridge,’ and surrounded by a wall.” Both, he writes, 
were built on “rocky outcrops in areas on the fringe of a capital as their 
preferred locations. Pools are present beside the double platforms. 
Simplicity of stone carving is maintained. The walls are pierced by three 
doors, with one wall left intact. Even without the evidence of Sinhalese 
inscription of 792, we would strongly suspect that a direct connection 
existed between the two areas based solely on these architectural simi- 
larities.””! Miksic also notes several differences between the two struc- 
tures. The cardinal orientation of the Javanese platforms, for example, is 
different. Whereas in Sri Lanka the orientation is an east-west axis, the 
main axes of the Ratu Boko platforms are north-south (Fig. 2.7). There 
are also differences in the floor pattern and size of the platforms. For 
Miksic, these differences are indicative of the Javanese adaptation of the 
Sinhalese model.’* Degroot argues that the Sinhalese influence on the 
platforms began only in the later stages. They were initially not con- 
ceived to resemble the Sri Lankan model. “This explains why,” Degroot 
writes, “at variance with the example of the Sinhalese buildings, the 
northern platform has four access points in place of one, and why the 
Zopura of the enclosure are in like with those stairs and not with steps of 
the connecting gangway.””° 

It is clear from these examples that Sri Lanka had assumed a greater 
role in Buddhist networks of the Bay of Bengal from at least the eighth 
century. As a result, Buddhist ideas and artefacts originating in Sri 


©? Johannes de Casparis (1961) “New Evidence,” 245. 
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Fig. 2.7 Stone platform (Source photograph courtesy of John Miksic. Note 
After the Ratu Boko (Ratubaka) Buddhist monastic complex in central Java, 
showing Sinhalese influence on Javanese architecture. Eighth century) 


Lanka became important elements of cross-cultural interactions along 
the maritime routes. This position consolidated between the eleventh 
and fifteenth centuries when intimate maritime links were established 
between Sri Lanka, Myanmar, Cambodia and Thailand. These networks 
helped Buddhist monks seek refuge in Myanmar and other Southeast 
Asian regions when, in the eleventh century, Sri Lanka was invaded by 
the Colas. Shortly after King Viyayabahu I (r. 1055-1110) liberated 
the region, exiled monks from Sri Lanka and Myanmar collaborated to 
restore Buddhism in Sri Lanka. Thereafter, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, Sri Lankan rulers actively sent Buddhist monks, relics and texts 
to Myanmar. 

Buddhist exchanges between Sr Lanka and Myanmar continued 
to be intensive in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with close 
cooperation being established with respect to Theravada rituals and 
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ceremonies.’* Similar ties developed between Sri Lanka, Thailand and 
Cambodia. Monks from Sri Lanka frequented the Sukhothai, Chiang 
Mai and Ava regions of present-day Thailand, where they spread 
Theravada doctrines and sometimes performed purification ceremo- 
nies. Sri Lanka’s role in the transmission of Buddhism was evident also 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, when Anagarika Dharmapala 
(1864-1933) attempted to revive the doctrine and make Buddhism a 
world religion. Many of his journeys to India, Japan, China and USA 
were through the maritime routes. 


(CONCLUSION 


The transmission of Buddhist doctrines, images and texts from one cul- 
tural zone of Asia to another was a complex process that was under- 
taken by itinerant monks, traders and other travellers. Trade routes were 
the main conduits through which ideas and artefacts associated with 
Buddhism moved from one place to another. Sometimes these move- 
ments were among places that were in close proximity to each other, and 
at other times, they were over longer distances and through several dis- 
tinct societies and cultures. The maritime networks that facilitated the 
spread of Buddhism are indicative of the multilayered interactions and 
connectivity within Asia during the pre-colonial period. 

Various forms of Buddhism may have begun spreading through the 
maritime networks as early as the time of the Indian ruler Asoka (1. c. 
270-232 BCE), during whose reign the doctrine is known to have 
entered Sri Lanka. With the development of maritime linkages between 
the Indian subcontinent and Southeast and East Asian ports in the early 
first millennium, Buddhism spread even farther. This maritime spread 
of Buddhism not only complemented the transmission of the doctrine 
via the land routes but resulted in the creation of unique networks of 
exchange. The demand for foreign luxuries in the coastal regions of 
China attracted new seafaring traders from as far away as Central Asia. 
Many of these traders brought Buddhist ideas to China and facilitated 
the movement of Buddhist monks across the Bay of Bengal and South 
China Sea. 


7*Tilman Frasch (1998) “A Buddhist Network,” 84-89; R. A. L. H. Gunawardana 
(1979) Robe and Plough, 271-277. 
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Similar to eastern Central Asia on the overland route, the maritime 
regions of Southeast Asia played the role of a transit zone in the early 
spread of Buddhism from India to China. Before the fifth century, this 
region did not seem to have monastic communities or a large contin- 
gent of monks to undertake proselytizing activities in China. In fact, 
the maritime traffic between India and China may have contributed to 
the establishment of Buddhism in some regions of maritime Southeast 
Asia. This can be discerned, for example, in the report of Gunavarman’s 
accomplishments in Java on his way to Nanjing. His journey from India 
to China through Sri Lanka and Java is also indicative of how the regions 
in the Bay of Bengal and the South China Sea were connected through 
Buddhist and commercial networks. What needs to be examined in 
more detail, however, is the contribution of Southeast Asia to Chinese 
Buddhism after important centres of Buddhism were established in both 
mainland and maritime Southeast Asia. 

Compared to the overland routes, Buddhist linkages through the 
maritime networks endured for a longer time. While the overland 
routes became dominated by Islamic exchanges in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Buddhist interactions through the maritime routes continued into 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. After the eleventh century, for 
example, the maritime networks became intimately associated with 
Theravada/Pali Buddhism drawing together Sri Lanka and various main- 
land and maritime polities of Southeast Asia. With the spread of Chinese 
diasporic communities to Southeast Asia, maritime networks also facil- 
itated the spread of Buddhist ideas from China to various areas of the 
South China Sea. Eventually, in the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries, Buddhist exchanges between China and South Asia were 
re-established due to the migration of Chinese to places such as Calcutta 
(now Kolkata) and the activities of the Chinese monk Taixu A H (1890- 
1947) and his disciples. Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and Myanmar 
became important intermediaries in these linkages, reviving, in some 
ways, the ancient maritime Buddhist networks of the first millennium 
CE. These later maritime transmissions of Buddhism are often neglected 
and also deserve more attention. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The ‘Transmission of Vaisnavism Across the 
Bay of Bengal: Trade Networks and State 
Formation in Early Historic Southeast Asia 


Pierre-Yves Manguin 


Long-distance exchange patterns and trade networks across the Bay of 
Bengal may today be traced much further back in time than acknowl- 
edged earlier on, when Indianization was still described as a sudden one- 
way process, with South Asian societies acting as sole agents. We know 
by now that a millennium of interactions had occurred when, between 
the third and the seventh century CE, societies of the western facade 
of Southeast Asia borrowed from their long-time overseas partners 
and adapted to their own needs a cultural package including the use of 
a powerful language (Sanskrit), Indian scripts, the text-based Buddhist 
and Brahmanical religions, with much of their ideological and material 
underpinnings and concepts of statehood and urbanisation. It is also well 
known by now that these overseas developments paralleled and were 
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roughly contemporary (give or take a century or two) with sanskritisa- 
tion of outlying societies of South Asia. 

Placing in perspective this process allows historians and archaeologists of 
the early historic period of Southeast Asia to better understand the modal- 
ities of the accelerated transmission and adoption of the Indian cultural 
package that took place after the third or fourth century CE, the respec- 
tive roles of Buddhist and Brahmanical religious networks, and their close 
association with economic, political and social developments. The agency 
of laymen—artisans, merchants and shippers—finds itself emphasised. The 
development of renewed, systematic archaeological and epigraphic research 
on first millennium sites, and inscriptions of Southeast Asia that bridge the 
passage from autochthonous to Indianised polities has also brought about 
enough new data to help reassess the processes at work. 

This transition period was more thoroughly elucidated in Buddhist 
studies. Sylvain Lévi launched this movement as early as 1929 in a remarka- 
ble lecture given at Musée Guimet on “The role of sea-merchants in primi- 
tive Buddhism”, where the relationship between religion and economy was 
forthrightly evoked. Decades later, Himanshu Prabha Ray developed this 
topic in her groundbreaking book The Winds of Change.' In the art his- 
tory field, Pierre Dupont, Alexander Griswold and Robert Brown, among 
others, also built up a clear and widely accepted chronology of the earliest 
Buddhist images found in historic Southeast Asia.* 


Sylvain Lévi (1929) “Les ‘marchands de mer’ et leur rdle dans le bouddhisme prim- 
itif”’, Bulletin de PAssociation francaise des Amis de POrient 7, 19-39; Himanshu P. Ray 
(1994) The Winds of Change: Buddlism and the Maritime Links of Early South Asia (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press). Other studies have now been devoted to the relationship between 
Buddhism, economy and long-distance exchange, mainly to the West of India; among these, 
the study by Jason Neelis (2011) Early Buddiust Transmission and Trade Networks: Mobility 
and Exchange Within and Beyond the Northwestern Borderlands of South Asia (Leiden: E. 
J. Brill) provides us with a sound analysis of the modes of transmission of Buddhism along 
regional and long-distance networks, based on solid empirical data gathered from the archae- 
ological and epigraphic fields. 


?Pierre Dupont (1943) “La propagation du bouddhisme indien en Indochine occidentale”, 
Bulletin de la Société des Etudes indochinoises 18, 1-2, 91-105; Pierre Dupont (1955) La stat- 
yatre pre-angkorienne |Supplementum, 15] (Ascona: Artibus Asiae); Alexander B. Griswold 
(1966) “Imported Images and the Nature of Copying in the Art of Siam”, in Ba Shin, Jean 
Boisselier and Alexander B. Griswold (eds.), Essays Offered to G. H. Luce |[Supplementum, 
23], vol. 2 (Ascona: Artibus Asiae), 40-73. Last but not least, Robert L. Brown largely con- 
tributed to the establishment of a sound chronology of Buddhist images of Southeast Asia. 
See Robert L. Brown (1992) “Indian Art transformed: The earliest sculptural styles of 
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The study of the religious, social and economic role of Hinduism in 
the early Indianization process of Southeast Asia, however, suffered from 
strong disagreements among art historians, resulting in long-standing 
misrepresentations. Saivism, prominent in later sites and inscriptions of 
Southeast Asia, was much glossed upon.* Other Brahmanical practices of 
the fifth to seventh century were, however, largely overlooked. George 
Coedés’ major reference work of 1964 only mentions in passing the fact 
that some Funan and later inscriptions are of Vaisnava inspiration, that 
Visnu images appear after the fifth century in Myanmar, and that others 
are part of the pre-Angkorian repertoire; only later forms of Vaisnavism, in 
Angkorian Cambodia or Java, are considered in more detail in his book.* 
The major work on Buddhist networks by Himanshu Prabha Ray (1994) 
totally disregarded the evidence for Vaisnavism as practised at the same 
time and in the same areas among Southeast Asians, despite the fact that it 
had by then been described by a variety of Indian and other authors.° 

One of the reasons for this disregard, at least by French authors and 
their followers, was a crucial misdating of early Visnu images. Only a 
few archaeologists and art historians, on the basis of stylistic analysis 
of the family of so-called “mitred” (crowned) Visnus statues, sensed 


Southeast Asia”, in Ellen M. Raven and Karel R. van Kooi (eds.), Indian Art and archaeology 
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Nalanda-Sriwyaya Centre and Manohar), 317-332. 
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Initiating the Monarch in Saivism and the Buddhist Way of Mantras [Ethno-Indology: 
Heidelberg Studies in South Asian Rituals, 2] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harassowitz), specifically 
the sections on Angkorian religious practices; and Alexis Sanderson (2003-2004) “The Saiva 
Religion Among the Khmers, Part 1”, Bulletin de Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 90-91, 
349-463. 
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that something was amiss. Much earlier than the others, British scholar 
Horace G. Quaritch Wales remarked in 1946 that “Besides the Buddhist, 
this Gupta wave of influence had also a Vaisnava facies”, the production 
of Gupta style Buddhist statues being “paralleled by the manufacture of 
contemporary mitred Visnus”.° Louis Malleret (1959-1963), in his thor- 
ough inventory of Mekong delta statuary in Funan times, largely docu- 
mented this other Vaisnava corpus and dated his earlier pieces to the fifth 
and sixth centuries.’ In 1979, art historian Stanley O’Connor clearly 
documented the large corpus of early Visnu statues from Peninsular 
Thailand, dating the early ones, by comparing them to Indian prototypes, 
to no later than 400 CE.® Many art historians, particularly in Southeast 
Asia, however, followed influential French scholars who considered this 
Vaisnava production as “anomalous”, “aesthetically mediocre”, a prod- 
uct of a “corrupted” technique, and could hence only be considered as 
a late (seventh to eighth century), “degenerate” Southeast Asian produc- 
tion. The basis of this reasoning was in consonance with the then current 
paradigm of the “civilising mission” of India; such awkward images—far 
removed from the idealised “classic” Greco-Buddhist art forms adopted 
in Northwest India—could in their eyes not have been close to Indian 
prototypes, as such an interpretation would have contradicted “one of 
the axioms of Southeast Asian archaeology, which states that statues that 
are the closest to the classical Indian tradition must be the most ancient. 
Archaism should be represented by a perfection of forms”.? The result 


©Horace G. Quaritch Wales [1900-1983] (1946) “Recent Malayan Excavations and Some 
Wider Implications”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 78, 143-149; Horace G. Quaritch 
Wales [1900-1983 | (1976) The Malay Peninsula in Hindu Times (London: B. Quaritch), 48. 


7Louis Malleret (1959-1963) L’archéologie du Delta du Mékong, 4 tomes in 7 vols (Paris: 
Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient). 


8Stanley J. O’Connor (1972) Hindu Gods of Peninsular Thailand (Ascona: Artibus Asiae 
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° This haughty statement was authored by Pierre Dupont (1955) La statuaire pré-angkori- 
enne 122-134; Dupont’s chronology was largely followed by influential Jean Boisselier. See, 
for instance, the uncharitable remarks on a Visnu statue found in West Java: Jean Boisselier 
(1959) “Le Visnu de Tyjibuaja (Java occidental) et la statuaire du Sud-Est asiatique”, Artibus 
Asiae 22.3, 210-226. For more details on this French school bias, see Nadine Dalsheimer 
and Pierre-Yves Manguin (1998) “Visnu mitrés et réseaux marchands en Asie du Sud-Est: 
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of this biased approach was to reject this considerable corpus of Vaisnava 
statues into later Indianization times and implicitly to deny Hinduism a 
significant role in the early phase of this process, particularly in Cambodia 
and Thailand. It took renewed approaches by art historians and the find 
of mitred statues of Visnu in securely dated archaeological contexts to 
reverse for good this subjective chronology, the only remaining debate 
being that of their earliest appearance in Southeast Asia, the balance now 
shifting towards the fifth and sixth century rather than a century earlier as 
proposed by S. O’Connor.!° Whichever the precise date of consecration 
of the first Southeast Asian images of Visnu (or of their earlier appearance 
as Vasudeva-Krsna), it is clear that all of them crossed the Bay of Bengal 
only after the crowned, four-armed representation of the god had become 
a recognised convention in Gupta times. 

This change of paradigm allows archaeologists of Southeast Asia 
to populate mid-fifth to mid-seventh century sites with an abundant 
production of statues and a growing number of related monumental 
remains. Peninsular Thailand together with Funan and pre-Angkorian 
sites of the Mekong delta provide by far the largest amount of standing, 
mitred, four-armed Visnus, carrying the regular attributes of the god (the 
conch, the mace, the disk and the lotus bud or the planet earth). These 
two areas, on the facing coasts of the Gulf of Siam, were clearly inter- 
connected, as we know from Chinese sources that Funan took hold of at 
least one major polity on the peninsula in the third century CE (known in 
Chinese sources as Dunsun #8, a possible transcription of Old Mon or 
Old Khmer meaning “five cities”).!! Peripheral areas such as Si Thep in 


“inelegant” image: Stanley J. O’Connor (1976) “Reflections on a Problem Sculpture from 
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Central Thailand, Vat Phu in southern Laos, South Sumatra, the north- 
ern coast of Java and Bali each yielded much smaller amounts of images.!* 
In Myanmar, the Arakan, Pyu and Mon areas also yielded Visnu images, 
albeit in markedly different styles from the rest of Southeast Asia, due 
most probably to their proximity to Northeast India.!* 

These Visnu statues are accompanied, in much smaller numbers, and 
probably only in slightly later times, by images of the goddess slaying the 
buffalo (Devi Mahisasuramardin1), also crowned, four-armed and carry- 
ing the same four attributes, but standing on a buffalo head.!* In the 
same geographical area, in styles that are comparable and contemporary 
to the sixth- to seventh-century Visnu representations, images of the sun 
god Sirya are also found, albeit in far lesser amounts.!° 


12Christine Hawixbrock (2010-2011) “Le musée de Vat Phu et les collections 
archéologiques de Champassak”, Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme- Orient 97-98, 271- 
314; Virginia Dofflemyer (1999) “Vishnu Images from Ancient Thailand and the Concept 
of Kingship”, in Robert L. Brown (ed.), Art from Thailand (Mumbai: Marg Publications), 
34-48; Lucas P. Koestoro, Pierre-Yves Manguin and Soeroso (1998) “Kota Kapur (Bangka, 
Indonesia): A Pre-Sriwijayan Site Reascertained”, in Pierre-Yves Manguin (ed.) Southeast 
Asian Archaeology 1994, vol. 2 (Hull: University of Hull, Centre of Southeast Asian 
Studies), 61-81; Pierre-Yves Manguin (2004) “The Archaeology of the Early Maritime 
Polities of Southeast Asia”, in Peter Bellwood and Ian C. Glover (eds.), Southeast Asia: 
From Prelistory to History (London: RoutledgeCurzon), 282-313; Agustijanto Indradjaya 
and Véronique Degroot (2012-2013) “Prospection archéologique de la cote nord de Java 
Centre: Le district de Batang”, Bulletin de VEcole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 99, 351- 
384. The Visnu image found in South Central Bali remains unpublished (I am grateful to 
Agustijanto Indradjaya for having informed me of this recent find). 


13Pamela Gutman (1999) “Vishnu in Burma”, in Donald Stadtner (ed.), The Art of 
Burma: New Studies (Mumbai: Marg Publications), 29-36. 


'4The appearance of this goddess in Southeast Asia follows, after a time interval, that of 
her early representations in India associated with Vaisnava cults, particularly in Gupta times: 
on which see Charlotte Schmid (2003-2004) “A propos des premiéres images de la Tueuse 
de buffle: Déesses et krishnaisme ancien”, Bulletin de VEcole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 
7-68, 90-91; and Charlotte Schmid (2011) “Du rite au mythe: Les tueuses de buffle de 
Inde ancienne”, Artibus Asiae 71.1, 115-161. 


15The overall distribution of Sirya images is similar to that of the mitred Visnu images 
(including Si Thep in central Thailand, and Java); they appear to belong to the same artistic 
family, showing only more pronounced Indo-Scythian features, due possibly to the Central 
Asian or Iranian origins of this divinity, and by Northwest Indian influences (the region 
where Vaisnavism developed in the first few centuries CE), possibly via coastal polities that 
would have been in closer contact with Southeast Asia. The relationship between the solar 
god and Vaisnava cults is not clear, however, as none of these images have been found in 
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Non-anthropomorphic Saivite images, in the form of Sivalingas, also 
appear in smaller numbers in some of these sites, but appear to be the 
object of a subordinate cult. Many of these representations are small in 
size, and at Kota Kapur (on Bangka Island, South Sumatra), in one of 
the rare excavated temple sites that provide statues in context, the Saiva 
shrine, carrying an uncarved natural stone in the shape of a éga, is half 
the size of the building housing the Vaisnava images.!© This supremacy 
of Visnu is confirmed, particularly in Funan context, by the larger quan- 
tity of Vaisnava representations of all sorts drawn on gold foil plaques 
recovered from foundation deposits of monuments (representing the 
conch, a lotus, a tortoise, Garuda, Narasimha, etc.).!” Saivism, also in 
devotional forms, would only replace Vaisnavism in Cambodia towards 
the end of the seventh century, with statues of Hari-Hara (a joint rep- 
resentation of both Visnu and Siva) probably illustrating the transition 
from one devotional practice to another. This was recently postulated for 
Cambodia and is possibly now also discernable in Java.!® 


precise archaeological contexts; only very few inscriptions mention this god, and none 
are associated with known statues; see Louis Malleret [1901-1970] (1959) L’archéologie 
du delta du Mékong, vol. 1 (Paris: Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient); Kamaleswar 
Bhattacharya [1928-2014] (1961) Les religions brahmaniques dans Vancien Cambodge 
@ apres Vépigraphie et Piconographie (Paris: Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient); and a recent 
summary of this question by Peter Skilling (2009) “A Recently Discovered Strya Image 
from Thailand”, in Gerd J. R. Mevissen and Arundhati Banerji (eds.), Prajnddhara: Essays 
on Asian Art, History, Epigraphy and Culture in Honour of Gouriswar Bhattacharya, vol. 2 
(New Delhi: Kaveri Books), 455-465. 


16 Pierre-Yves Manguin (2004) “The Archaeology”, 304-305. 


17 Anna Slaczka (2011) ““The Depositing of the Embryo’—Temple Consecration Rituals in 
the Hindu Tradition of South and Southeast Asia: A Study of the Textual and Archaeological 
Evidence”, in Pierre-Yves Manguin, A. Mani and Geoff Wade (eds.), Early Interactions 
433-442; Lé Thi Lién (2011) “Hindu Deities in Southern Vietnam: Images on Small 
Archaeological Artefacts”, in Pierre-Yves Manguin, A. Mani and Geoff Wade (eds.), Early 
Interactions Between South and Southeast Asia: Reflections on Cross-Cultural Exchange 
(Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies), 407-432. 


18 Oliver W. Wolters (1979) “Khmer ‘Hinduism’ in the Seventh Century”, in R. B. Smith 
and W. Watson (eds.), Early South East Asia (Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press), 427-442. Wolters was among the first scholars to emphasise the importance of sec- 
tarian, devotional practices in Cambodia, but only recognised those of the seventh cen- 
tury and later Saivites. See also: Paul A. Lavy (2003) “As in Heaven, so on Earth: The 
Politics of Vigsnu, Siva and Harihara Images in Preangkorian Khmer Civilisation”, Journal 
of Southeast Asian Studies 34.1, 21-39; Agustijanto Indradjaya and Véronique Degroot 
(2012-2013) “Prospection archéologique”, 360. 
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It is much more difficult, considering the fact that most known stat- 
ues of Visnu are devoid of any controlled archaeological context, to 
bring into consideration the characteristics of temples that were built to 
house them. Many statues were allegedly found, sometimes as early as 
in the nineteenth century, near temple sites that have only recently been 
excavated and brought to light. The hilltop brick temple complexes of 
Khao Ka and Khao Si Vichay (Peninsular Thailand), for long associated 
with seventh- to eighth-century Srivijaya, are now understood to have 
been the place of origin of many earlier mitred Visnus in Thai museum 
collections. Those found in Cibuaya (West Java) must also have origi- 
nated from the brick platforms now brought to light in the vicinity. Only 
two temple buildings, as far as I know, have produced in situ Visnu or 
Devi Mahisasuramardini statues in controlled excavations: the founda- 
tions of one large brick temple at Thap Mudi (Dong Thap, Vietnam), 
and the small stone platforms that were most probably covered by a 
wooden structure unearthed at Kota Kapur (on the island of Bangka, 
Southern Sumatra) may all be dated to the late sixth or early seventh 
century, independently from the style of the images found in them.!” 

We must now also harness the help of epigraphy to better document 
this spread of Vaisnava cults to Southeast Asia. Buddhist presence, as 
already noted, is clearly attested by numerous statues and sanctuaries dat- 
ing from the late fifth to the seventh centuries. In the areas where most 
“mitred” Visnu statues were found (2.e. the Mekong Delta, the Thai- 
Malay Peninsula, and Java to a lesser extent), the contemporary Buddhist 
epigraphical record, however, consists mainly of brief quotations from 
canonical texts (dharani inscriptions), devoid of any direct association 
with kingship or political power. Quite a few, as expected, are found in 
harbour sites or coastal areas where some could have been deposited as 
ex-votos, after successful crossings of the Bay of Bengal, as a token of 
gratitude for the protection of the Buddha or a Bodhisattva. 

Early sixth- to seventh-century Vaisnava inscriptions from Funan and 
pre-Angkorian (Zhenla) times on the Indochinese peninsula appear to 
have more often than not been engraved by or for the local rulers and 
their followers, in direct relationship with political (and military) power.?° 


The Vietnamese site report remains unpublished; for the Kota Kapur site, see Lucas 
Koestoro, Pierre-Yves Manguin and Soeroso (1998) “Kota Kapur”. 

20 Concerning the date of these inscriptions, most authors referred for long to the palae- 
ographically determined mid-fifth-century date proposed by Vogel in 1925 and followed 
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The contents of royal or court edicts from Funan, engraved when tem- 
ples and statues were being consecrated, can moreover be said to apper- 
tain to or for the usage of a specific form of sectarian Vaisnavism, known 
as Bhagavatism, where devotion (Uhakt1) was prominent. There are refer- 
ences to the founding of “uncountable shrines to Bhagavat |2.e. Visnu]”, 
to “the footprints of Bhagavat” and to gifts to Bhagavat that must remain, 
as a consequence of the king’s orders, “at the full disposal of all Bhagavat 
devotees (bhakta)” (K. 5 inscription, c. early sixth century, Thap Mui, 
Vietnam).7! Another inscription (K. 1245, sixth-seventh century, Angkor 
Borei, Cambodia) asserts that the king “installed this incomparable image 
[...] of Hari [Visnu], out of devotion (dhaktya), |to be something] that 
removes the suffering of devotees [...]”. The shrine built to house it, “the 
city’s ornament”, the dwelling for “the Lord of Sri [i.e. Visnu] (...), was 
to remain, like Meru, firmly on earth, [...] the glorious house of Indra 
[...]”.2* These inscriptions describe a well-ordained universe, created and 
protected by Visnu, in which the king, as the representative of the god on 
earth, plays a pivotal role. 

On the other hand, no Vaisnava inscription was ever found in 
Peninsular Thailand.** This anepigraphic record contrasts with the large 


by Coedés (see references infra). However, authors such as Ahmed H. Dani [1920-2009 | 
(1963) Indian Palaeography (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 238-239 and Dinesh Chandra 
Sircar [1907-1985] (1965) Indian Epigraphy (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass), 212, prefer 
a first-half of the sixth-century date. This is confirmed by Arlo Griffiths and Emmanuel 
Francis (in a forthcoming study), on the basis of a better knowledge of Pallava inscriptions 
of India (personal communications, 2015). I am grateful to Emmanuel Francis for having 
pointed out these references to me. 


21George Coedés [1886-1969] (1931) “Etudes cambodgiennes 25: Deux inscriptions 
sanskrites du Fou-Nan”, Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 31, 1-12; the transla- 
tion given above was revised by Dominic Goodall, whom I thank for his assistance. Another 
contemporary inscription (K. 875) provides ample confirmation of the central cult ren- 
dered to Visnu in Funan: George Ccoedés [1886-1969] (1937) “A New Inscription from 
Pu-Nan”, Journal of the Greater India Society 4.2, 117-121. 


22 Gerdi Gerschheimer and Dominic Goodall (2014) “‘Que cette demeure de Sripati dure 
sur terre...’: L’inscription préangkorienne K.1254 du musée d’Angkor Borei”, Bulletin de 
PEcole francaise d’Extréme- Orient 100, 113-146. 


?3No early Visnu images and no Vaisnava inscriptions have been recovered from the terri- 
tory of former Campa (1.e. present-day central Vietnam), a notable exception in Indianised 
coastal areas of Southeast Asia. Saivism seems to have been prominent there in the fifth to 
seventh centuries. 
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quantity of “mitred” Visnu statues found in the same region, among 
them the oldest images known in Southeast Asia, and remains to be 
explained. In Central Thailand, only one badly damaged inscription of 
the late fifth or sixth century appears to refer to a “lion king”, a possi- 
ble reference to Visnu’s lion-headed avatara Narasimha, was found at Si 
Thep, where a group of Vaisnava images was also found.?* 

West Java inscriptions of Tarumanagara (c. early sixth century), 
for their part, do not indicate Vaisnava practices as obvious as those of 
Funan. In the absence of a clear geographical relation between these 
inland royal inscriptions, and the three early Visnu statues found at 
coastal Cibuaya, some distance further east, we can only rely on circum- 
stantial evidence to associate king Pirnavarman with forms of Vaisnavism 
identical to those of the Mekong Delta or Peninsular Thailand. The 
recent finds of a Harihara image in Central Java and one of Visnu in Bali 
do, however, reinforce the arguments in favour of the regular practice of 
Vaisnava cults along the coasts of the Java Sea. 

None of the Java inscriptions explicitly point to devotional forms of 
the religion, and even to the king’s personal religion; but they do unmis- 
takeably assert, as did those of Funan, the relationship between Visnu 
and the local ruler, lord of the city of Taruma; he is exalted with terms 
usually applied to this god: he is “the mighty ruler of the world”, “the 
unequalled lord of men”, “great in conquering”, “ever dexterous in 
demolishing towns of enemies”, “whose famous armour was impenetra- 
ble to the arrows of a multitude of enemies”, and his footprints (or those 
of his elephant) are “comparable to those of Visnu”.?° 

After having examined the abundant evidence available that attests to 
the general practice of Vaisnavism in Southeast Asia during the first cen- 
turies of Indianization, one needs to reconsider the overall context within 


?4Bahadur C. Chhabra (1935) “Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture During Pallava Rule, 
as Evidenced by Inscriptions”, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1, 70-71. I am grate- 
ful to Arlo Griffiths for having pointed out to me that Chhabra’s non-literal translation 
(“best king”) did not do justice to the probable Vaisnava leanings of the text. 


*>Jean P. Vogel [1872-1958] (1925) “The Earliest Sanskrit Inscriptions of Java”, 
Publicaties van de Oudheidkundige Dienst in Nederlandsch-Indié 1, 15-35; Bahadur 
Chhabra (1935) “Expansion”, 31-32. On Visnu footprints in bhakti religious traditions, 
particularly in Gupta times, see Hans Bakker (1991) “The Footprints of the Lord”, in 
Diana L. Eck and Frangoise Mallison (eds.), Devotion Divine: Bhakti Traditions from the 
Regions of India: Studies in Honour of Charlotte Vaudeville (Groningen and Paris: Egbert 
Forsten, Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient), 19-38. 
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which such religious cults took root in the region, and the assumptions 
that can be drawn from these observations regarding the economic, 
political and social transformations undergone during this process. 

Here again, the wide expansion of Buddhist practices—of which we 
know so much more, and which covers a much broader area than just 
Southeast Asia—offers us a lead into this circumstances of the adop- 
tion of Brahmanical cults across the Bay of Bengal. The conversion to 
Buddhism, an urban, cosmopolitan, universalist (hence proselytising) 
religion, indeed allowed emerging social groups, among which the mer- 
chant class loomed large, to get around difficulties against which they 
were confronted in mainstream Hinduism: strict rules of commensal- 
ity, limits in the possibilities for social advancement and a prohibition of 
overseas travelling. These factors explained the rapid spread of Buddhism 
in India and further East, and its alleged dynamism when compared to 
Hinduism (particularly in colonial representations).*° As noted earlier 
in this essay, studies on Buddhism also did not shy away from establish- 
ing close links between god and Mammon, and the new religion was 
assigned a special role in facilitating long-distance trade.?” 

Turning now to Brahmanism, it took longer for scholars writing 
about overseas exchange between India and Southeast Asia to disen- 
gage from the contrived distinctions between the economic and religious 
spheres, to shift their focus away from Buddhism, and to pay a commit- 
ted attention to the circumstances of the early spread of Hinduism. Only 
few works have systematically addressed the mutual imbrication between 
this religious world and early mercantile and seafaring activities in India. 
Indeed, the well-known tendency in this religion to view the inhabitants 
of borderlands of India—and consequently also of Southeast Asia—as 
impure, has kept alive for long an entrenched stereotype, with Hindus 


26Kathleen D. Morrison (1997) “Commerce and Culture in South Asia: Perspectives 
from Archaeology and History”, Annual Review of Anthropology 26, 95. 


27Kathleen Morrison (1997) “Commerce and Culture”; Gina L. Barnes (1995) “An 
Introduction to Buddhist Archaeology”, World Archaeology 27.2, 165-182. On the strong 
links between religious innovation (among which sectarian Vaisnavism) and urban develop- 
ment, see the essay by André Couture (2005) “Urbanisation et innovations religieuses en 
Inde ancienne”, Bulletin de V’Ecole francaise d’Extréme- Orient 92, 159-180. See also Frank 
Raymond Allchin (1995) The Archaeology of Early Historic South Asia: The Emergence of 
Cities and States (Cambridge, Cambridge University Press). 
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portrayed as proscribed from journeys across salted waters.?° As early as 
1981, however, Suvira Jaiswal had noted that “By the middle of the fifth 
century CE Vaisnavism had outstepped the boundaries of India”.*? Some 
recent historical and anthropological studies also considered these links 
between religion and economy in medieval and modern times and do 
at times refer to earlier practices.°9 An influx of in-depth studies dealing 
with art forms, the economy and the anthropology of Indian religions 
has benefitted, for the period under consideration here, from recent pro- 
gress in archaeological excavations, as well as from the rereading and 
reinterpretation of data published in earlier, less informed times. These 
recent studies on India also bring us a more reliable chronological frame- 
work and a socio-economic context for the spread of Vaisnavism first in 
India, and soon after in Southeast Asia.*! 

One essential fact emerges from these various studies: between the 
third century BCE and the fifth century CE, India is witness to a con- 
siderable religious renewal, with a broad geographic scope. After Deccan 
(specifically in Mathura), Eastern and Southern India—and Southeast 
Asia, as we will see—appear “to have been rapidly conquered by the 


78 On this long held stereotype and the effective flexibility of religious precepts over time, 
see Lotika Varadarajan (1983) “Indian Seafaring: The Precept and Reality of Kalivarjya”, 
The Great Circle 5.1, 1-12. 


2? Suvira Jaiswal (1981) Origin and Development, specifically Chapter 6, is one rare early 
study that addresses in detail the essential question of the adoption of sectarian forms of 
Vaisnavism in India by lower casts, and specifically by the merchant classes and the foreign- 
ers, all the way to Southeast Asia. In this study, the author still adopts the mid-fifth cen- 
tury date for Funan and Tarumanagara inscriptions proposed by Jean Vogel (1925) “The 
Earliest Sanskrit”; George Coedeés (1937) “A New Inscription”; and George Coedés (1931) 
“Etudes cambodgiennes 25”. 


30T have much relied on the introduction and the essays gathered in Pierre Lachaier and 
Catherine Clémentin-Ojha, eds. (2008) Dzvines Richesses: Religion et économie en monde 
marchand indien (Paris: Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient). 


31 See, among others, Charlotte Schmid (2011) Le don de voir: Premiéres représentations 
krishnaites de la région de Mathura [Monographies, 193] (Paris: Ecole francaise d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient); Kamaleswar Bhattacharya (1961) Les religions brahmaniques, Catherine 
Clémentin-Ojha and Marc Gaborieau (1994) “La montée du prosélytisme dans le 
sous-continent indien: Introduction”, Archives des sciences sociales et des religions 39.87, 
13-34; André Couture (1997) “Le Vishnouisme”, in Frédéric Lenoir and Ysé Tardan- 
Masquelier (eds.), Encyclopédie des Religions (Paris: Bayard Editions), 927-954; André 
Couture (2005) “Urbanisation et innovations”, 159-180; Gérard Colas (2003) “History 
of Vaisnava Traditions: An Esquisse”, in Flood, Gavin (ed.), The Blackwell Companion to 
Hinduism (Oxford: Blackwell), 229-270. 
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personality of Vasudeva-Krsna”, soon to grow into the Visnu divinity 
we are familiar with.*? This period was one of the great social upheav- 
als in India, when the old cast order was significantly weakened by eco- 
nomic conditions, which brought improved conditions for the lower 
casts and the intrusion of foreigners in considerable numbers. Historian 
Romilla Thapar expressed all this in a nutshell: “| Puranas and oral tra- 
ditions| came into prominence during the period when Buddhism and 
Vaisnavism, in addition to their religious role, were performing the func- 
tion of being agencies of acculturation for those for whom the Great 
Tradition had hitherto been inaccessible”.*° 

This is also what appears to have happened in Southeast Asia, with 
only a time gap of a century or two. Booming economies in Southeast 
Asia, and the considerable growth in commercial exchanges, resulted in 
the development of Funan, and then the foundation of Srivijaya in the 
late seventh century, the first two sizeable states of the region.** This was 
no doubt accompanied, as in India, by sweeping cultural osmosis, and 
voluntary, effortless assimilation of new creeds and doctrines. In the mid- 
dle of the first millennium, with early forms of economic and cultural 
globalisation, with the quick growth of cosmopolitan urban settlements 
such as Oc Eo in Funan, ethnic groups, languages, cultures and newly 
adopted gods had to live together in seemingly peaceful ways. Much like 
in early Christian times in the Roman World (all the way to the Middle 
East), this was a world of religious innovation. People easily changed 
creeds and gods. Sectarian Vaisnavism appears to have locally provided a 
powerful instrument for assimilating and adjusting Southeast Asians into 
the new Brahmanical social order. Brahmans could travel abroad. More 
importantly, unlike the earlier Vedic rituals of sacrifice, Bhagavatism and 
devotional practices were a universalist, proselytising religion, allowing 
the conversion of foreigners. They emphasised the individual relationship 
established with the divinity, allowing for salvation to be attainable as a 
simple act of divine grace. They catered to the needs of new converts by 
allowing them to worship Visnu in the rituals prescribed for them, away 


32 André Couture (1997) “Le Vishnouisme”, 943. 
33Romilla Thapar (2000) Cultural Pasts: Essays in Early Indian History (New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press), 758. 


34Jan W. Christie (1995) “State Formation in Early Maritime Southeast Asia: A consid- 
eration of the Theories and the Data”, Bajdragen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal, 
Landa- en Volkenkunde 151.2, 235-288; Pierre-Yves Manguin (2004) “The Archaeology”. 
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from the sacred lands of India, as it was doing in contemporary East and 
South Indian societies. They also favoured the cult of images, witness 
the iconic revolution in India in the first centuries CE, followed soon 
after by the first appearance and sudden multiplication of Visnu images 
in Southeast Asia. In the wake of the brilliant Gupta state, no doubt per- 
ceived as a source of modernity, it must have given newly urbanised citi- 
zens a sense of belonging to a larger community.*° 

In India, commerce and the accumulation of wealth have for long 
been intricately associated with Vaisnavism.*° In coastal polities of 
Southeast Asia, this commercial ethos must have facilitated the adop- 
tion of the new creed.*” There may have been some over-interpretations 
regarding the role of trade and exchange in state formation processes in 
India, but in the Austronesian speaking world of Insular Southeast Asia, 
the ubiquity of metaphors inspired by shipping and exchange in the sym- 
bolic representations and discourses of coastal societies is overwhelm- 
ing. Their foundation myths provide clear statements regarding the 
imperative necessity of drawing in overseas trade to develop a new har- 
bour-based polity.*° Sea merchants and long-distance shippers were one 
emergent social class that benefitted from such newly accessible religious 
climate and must have played an essential role in the transmission of new 
doctrines, Buddhism as well as Brahmanism. 

Resources flowed between kings, trading and religious communi- 
ties, as we know they did in later, classical times in Java and Cambodia. 
Religious-cum-economic goods then started to circulate in a profit- 
generating circuit, within India, and between India and Southeast Asia. 
A common sectarian affiliation may well have facilitated trust in busi- 
ness, without which there are no possible transactions; it would have 
facilitated the sharing within a community of strategic commercial 
information and of material resources, resulting in increased solidarity. 


35Monica Smith (1999) “‘Indianization’ from the Indian Point of View: Trade and 
Cultural Contacts with Southeast Asia in the Early First Millennium C.E.”, Journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Orient 42.1, 1-26. 


$6 Pierre Lachaier and Catherine Clémentin-Ojha (2008) Divines Richesses. 
37On the major role of trade in state formation, see references in footnote 35 above, and 


many of the essays in Peter Bellwood and Ian C. Glover, eds. (2004) Southeast Asia: From 
Prehistory to History (London: RoutledgeCurzon). 


38Pierre-Yves Manguin (1991) “The Merchant and the King: Political Myths of 
Southeast Asian Coastal Polities”, Indonesia 52, 41-54. 
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These social groups would have favoured personal initiative and effort in 
the economic field and rewarded them with prestige and honour in the 
religious sphere. 

Sea merchants and shipmasters of Vaisnava obedience are known to 
have participated in most Indian Ocean networks as early of the first 
centuries CE. There are various records of donations of commodities 
by local and long-distance merchants to Vaisnava temples in India.*? A 
significant number of names of merchants and shipmasters appearing in 
the Hog cave inscriptions at Socotra indicate Vaisnava leanings, along- 
side others with Buddhist and Saiva penchants.*° There is so far only one 
known example of such a Vaisnava name in a comparable Southeast Asian 
context: “Visnuvarman” was engraved on an early first millennium CE 
carnelian seal found at Kuala Selinsing (on the West coast of peninsular 
Malaysia), by then a long-established coastal settlement.*! 

The interweaving of religious and economic networks therefore stim- 
ulated both material exchanges and processes of cross-cultural, ideolog- 
ical interactions. It is not surprising to discover that the major nodes of 
Vaisnavism in coastal Southeast Asia are situated along the main paths 
of shipping and trade: first across the Bay of Bengal to the harbours of 
the West coast of the Thai-Malay Peninsula, where landfall was expected, 
sailing on east-west courses along parallels; then following the Melaka 
and Singapore Straits sailing route to the Gulf of Siam sites of the 
Peninsula (also across the land-based trans-peninsular routes); from there 
to Funan in the Mekong Delta; finally, sailing south from the Strait of 
Melaka to the Strait of Bangka, and from there along the northern coasts 


3°See, for instance, Ranabir Chakravarti (2008) “Three Copper Plates of the Sixth 
Century AD: Glimpses of Socio-Economic and Cultural Life in Western India”, in Ellen 
Raven (ed.) South Asian Archaeology 1999 (Groningen: E. Forsten), 395-399. 


*9Ingo Strauch, ed. (2012) Foreign Sailors on Socotra: The Inscriptions and Drawings 
from the Cave Hog (Bremen: Hempen Verlag). Personal names are not always sufficient to 
ascertain the religion practised by a character, but their large numbers at Socotora and the 
fact that other religions than Vaisnavism are also represented is a reliable indication of the 
multiplicity of religious affiliations of participants in Indian Ocean trade networks. 


*l See Igor H. N. Evans (1932) “Excavations at Tanjong Rawa, Kuala Selinsing, Perak”, 
Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums 15.3, 79-133; Bahadur C. Chhabra (1935) 
“Tdentification of ‘Sri Visnuvarman’ of the Perak seal”, Journal of the Greater India Society 
2.1, 71-75. The same site yielded a golden broche representing Garuda (the mount of 
Visnu). The west coast of Malaysia is mainly rich in early Buddhist remains, with the excep- 
tion of one statue of the Mahisasuramardinit goddess from Kedah. 
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of Java and Bali. These are the routes that are known to have conveyed 
in late prehistoric and proto-historic times Indian material culture such 
as rouletted ceramic ware, and along which must have been initiated the 
intellectual exchanges between the two shores of the Bay of Bengal. As 
already noted by Neelis for Buddhism, “routes and nodes belonging to 
these networks frequently overlap, since centers of power, wealth, and 
administration often have multiple functions as places of religious venera- 
tion and cultural production of literature and art”.*? 

Finally, there is one more factor that needs to be considered to explain 
the success of the transmission of devotional Vaisnava practices to the 
nascent states of coastal Southeast Asia in the first millennium CE. New 
India-inspired political structures were then being adopted (and local- 
ised), with the emergence of paramount rulers who needed legitimation 
tools to strengthen their power over broader social spaces. The ability to 
draw overseas exchange networks and their profits to their own newly 
founded harbour cities, as we have seen, provided them with a measure 
of legitimacy. It is on this fertile ground that Vaisnavism appears to have 
spread, helping local rulers to ground their political power on doctrines 
that were felt as more efficient.*° As we have seen, Funan and West Java 
inscriptions describe a well-ordained universe, created by Visnu, in which 
the king plays a pivotal role as the representative of the god on earth. 
The main source of modernity would have then been the Indian Gupta 
rulers, who generally drew on Vaisnava images, concepts and language 
and publicly proclaimed themselves as “supreme devotee of the Bhagavat 
(z.e€. Visnu)”, to unite a community of worship and to legitimise their 
sacrosanct role in this same community.** We did see that fifth- to 
seventh-century inscriptions from Java and Cambodia showed a strong 
relationship between local kingship and the cult of Visnu. 

This devotional form of Vaisnavism provided Southeast Asian sover- 
eigns with sets of representations and rules that they could use to prop 


42Jason Neelis (2011) Early Buddhist Transmission, 10. 

#3Qn the doctrinal relationship between divinities and the terrestrial ruler, see Madelaine 
Biardeau (1978) “Etudes de mythologie hindoue, Part 5: Bhakti et avatara, Chapter 2”, 
Bulletin de PEcole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 65.1, 87-238. 

44or the connection between Vaisnava religious architecture and Gupta patronage (with 
a case study of the Udayagiri site), see Michael Willis (2009) The Archaeology of Hindu 
Ritual: Temples and the Establishment of the Gods (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press), especially 65 sq. 
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up their wealth and therefore their political power. As in Indian early 
genealogies, the king was an avatara of the god who sleeps in the ser- 
pent Sesa, as also expressed in the K. 1495 inscription of Funan quoted 
above: “| King Jayavarman |, whose bed is the coils of the serpent Ananta 
[=Sesa]”. Under the Guptas, the serpent is also said to have entered the 
body of kings, who became incarnations of Visnu. Kings are often said 
to have been endowed with the lustre and form of Visnu. We have seen 
how the texts of the Tarumanagara inscriptions of West Java fitted in 
neatly with such representations. Vasudeva-Krsna was the most promi- 
nent figure of early Vaisnavism in India and was represented as a divine 
source of redistributed prosperity, a fitting model for Southeast Asian 
sovereigns. He appears to have been represented in the earlier Vaisnava 
images of Peninsular Thailand, soon to be reborn, in Southeast Asia as in 
India, as the Visnu god we are more familiar with. 

To conclude this essay, which is mainly concerned with the modali- 
ties of the spread of Vaisnavism to Southeast Asia rather than with doc- 
trinal matters, it is sufficient to note that during the late fifth- to the 
seventh-century sectarian, devotional forms of Vaisnavism, together with 
Buddhism, became agencies of acculturation for Southeast Asians rul- 
ers and peoples, after performing a similar role in India. As documented 
by both iconography and inscriptions, Vaisnavism became prominent in 
Funan and a regular feature at least in Tarumanagara, and most probably 
also in other outlying polities, as attested solely by shared iconography. 
We would need more empirical data to ascertain if this particular form of 
Vaisnavism played the role of a court or state-religion in polities where 
it appears to have been institutionally grounded and carried by powerful 
social groups, as in Funan.*° In the absence of locally written doctrinal 
texts, it remains difficult to substantiate the extent of such ties between 
religion and political power; nor can we fully determine the social effects 
of these new ideologies, or if many of his subjects followed the king’s 
example. The multiplication in Funan of small offerings of Vaisnava 


45 The exact doctrinal forms observed by the Vaisnava devotees of Funan and other sites 
of Southeast Asia is difficult if not impossible to ascertain, in the absence in Southeast 
Asia of more elaborate contemporary texts. See a brief discussion of this matter in Nadine 
Dalsheimer and Pierre-Yves Manguin (1998) “Visnu mitrés”, 108; for India, see, among 
others, the major studies by Madeleine Biardeau (1976) “Etudes de mythologie hindoue, 
Part 4: Bhakti et avatara, Chapter 1”, Bulletin de V’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 63.1, 
111-263; Madelaine Biardeau (1978) “Etudes de mythologie hindoue, Part 5”, 87-238. 
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obedience in widespread archaeological sites may however indicate that 
this religion was a public and collective affair; strong nodes of activity, 
most probably linked to centralised political power, remain discernable, 
however, such as Angkor Borei, Oc Eo or Déng Thap. In other areas 
where it is attested by the mere presence of a conventional iconography, 
it can be said at least to have been a religion placed under the atten- 
tive patronage of the kings and their courts. This does not preclude royal 
support for Buddhist cults, as offered by Gupta and other Hindu kings 
of India; the extant epigraphic record, however, does not so far provide 
proof of such support, except possibly in Myanmar. As noted above, 
those inscriptions that are linked to successful overseas commercial ven- 
tures would, however, prove the support of a travelling merchant com- 
munity of Buddhist obedience. 


Check for 
updates 


CHAPTER 4 


Religion and Early Trade in the Western 
Indian Ocean: Ideology and Knowledge 
Exchanges Across the Indian Ocean World 


Eivind Heldaas Seland 


MERCHANT NETWORKS IN EARLY HISTORY 


Trade in early history was fraught with structural challenges.! 
Information would never travel faster than people, meaning that mer- 
chants would rarely have certain knowledge about supply, demand, prices 
and political conditions before they were actually on the spot. Piracy, 
robbery and shipwreck were very real threats, and merchants had to stay 
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abroad for prolonged periods of time, living in societies with unfamiliar 
language, culture and diet, depending on the protection of local author- 
ities for to the safety of life and property. Nevertheless, people travelled 
and traded over large distances and on considerable scale. Partly a result 
of, partly a solution to these challenges, was the permanent or semi- 
permanent settlement of people engaged in trade abroad. These people 
would be able to navigate in home- and host-cultures alike, and would 
act as “cross-cultural brokers”, to borrow a term introduced by Phillip 
Curtin, in his influential 1984 book “Cross-Cultural Trade in World 
History”.? Curtin, drawing on the work of Abner Cohen,? labelled these 
groups “trade diasporas” and considered them to be a near-universal fea- 
ture of premodern exchange. The term has recently come under criticism 
by Sebouh D. Aslanian, who points out that it presupposes a centre or 
home-culture that the diasporas community is oriented towards. This is 
sometimes the case, but by no means universal. Aslanian instead proposes 
the model of a polycentric “circulation society”.* I have argued myself 
that both models are relevant with regard to early Indian Ocean trade, 
but that trade diasporas and circulation societies both represent organisa- 
tional varieties of social networks.° Below, I ask what role religion might 
have played in forming and upholding group identity among early Indian 
Ocean merchants and in facilitating interaction with host communities. 


RELIGION AND IDENTITY 


Anthropologists have long been aware that group identity is neither 
static, nor given, but continuously formed through interaction with 
other groups, and that along with perceived common cultural charac- 
teristics, boundary-maintenance towards those perceived not to share 


?Philip D. Curtin (1984) Cross-Cultural Trade in World History (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press). 

3Abner Cohen (1971) “Cultural Strategies in the Organization of Trading Diasporas”, 
in Claude Meillassoux (ed.), The Development of Indigenous Trade and Markets in West 
Africa (London: Oxford University Press), 266-284. 

*Sebouh D. Aslanian (2011) From the Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean: The Global 
Trade Networks of Armenian Merchants from New Julfa |The California World History 
Library] (Berkeley: University of California Press). 


°Eivind Seland (2013) “Networks and Social Cohesion”. 
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these characteristics is of prime importance.® Where earlier studies con- 
centrated primarily on ethnic identity, recent work also emphasises 
other ways of creating “groupness”, to borrow a key term introduced 
by Rogers Brubaker.’ While acknowledging that ethnicity, in the sense 
of perceived common ancestry and active boundary-maintenance,® was 
a relevant category in antiquity,? the multicultural and cosmopolitan 
nature of most ancient societies also begs the question of which other 
institutions that could create and maintain social cohesion within and 
between groups. Below, the argument is made that religion was one 
important factor in such processes, and that it was effective in answer- 
ing the demands of traders, not only because it fostered cohesion within 
merchant networks, but also because it eased interaction with trading 
partners and local communities. 


Fredrik Barth (1969) “Introduction”, in Fredrik Barth (ed.), Ethnic Groups and 
Boundaries: The Social Organization of Cultural Difference (Oslo: Universitetsforlaget), 
9-38. 

7Rogers Brubaker (2002) “Ethnicity Without Groups”, Archives européennes de sociologie 
43.2, 163-189; Rogers Brubaker (2005) “The ‘Diaspora’ Diaspora”, Ethnic and Racial 
Studies 28.1, 1-19; Rogers Brubaker (2009) “Ethnicity, Race, and Nationalism”, Annual 
Review of Sociology 35, 21-42. 


SRogers Brubaker (2005) “The ‘Diaspora’ Diaspora”; Fredrik Barth (1969) 
“Introduction”. 


°See, e.g., Jonathan M. Hall (2002) Hellenicity: Between Ethnicity and Culture 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press). On Greek identity, who, however, argues a grad- 
ual shift towards emphasis on shared culture rather than descent over time. For the Indian 
Ocean, see Thomas Ross (2012) “Port Communities and the Erythraean Sea Trade”, 
British Museum Studies in Ancient Egypt and Sudan 18, 170-199; Bram Fauconnier 
(2012) “Graeco-Roman Merchants in the Indian Ocean: Revealing a Multicultural Trade”, 
Topot Supplement. 11, 75-109; Steven E. Sidebotham (2011) Berenike and the Ancient 
Maritime Spice Route |The California World History Library] (Berkeley: University 
of California Press), 69-75; and Himanshu P. Ray (2006) “Inscribed Pots, Emerging 
Identities: The Social Milieu of Trade”, in Patrick Olivelle (ed.), Between the Empires: 
Society in India 300 BCE to 400 CE (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 113-143. 
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Wuy TRADE AND RELIGION 


That religion spread along trade routes is an academic commonplace 
that needs little additional explanation. Leisure travel, although not 
unknown,!° was hardly widespread in the ancient world, and religious 
teachers and missionaries would have to rely on infrastructure developed 
for trade if they wanted to travel over long distances or across political 
borders. This is especially true in the Western Indian Ocean, where over- 
land travel was all but impossible along the arid and rugged coasts lining 
much of the region. Trade, on the other hand, frequently caused consid- 
erable numbers of ordinary people to end up temporarily or permanently 
in places other than that of their origin. Religion is a deeply rooted part 
of identity, and many of these people will have held on to the practices 
and beliefs current in their place of origin. 

Modern studies of conversions show that they happen gradually and 
proceed by way of social networks.!! Most conversions take place within 
groups who already share social ties, and consequently aspiring mission- 
aries are more likely to be successful if they can link up to existing net- 
works, as, for instance, Paul and other early Christian proselytisers did, 
when they used Jewish diaspora communities and the homes of Roman 
elite members as points of departure for their missionary activities.!* This 
also contributes towards explaining why religion seems to follow in the 
wake of trade: whether at their destination or en route, individuals trav- 
elling for religious purposes would seek out and attach themselves to 
people with whom they shared cultural or social ties, for instance dias- 
pora groups. 

From a functionalist perspective, religion is a powerful vehicle for 
the creation and maintenance of group identity. Most religions make a 
clear distinction between in-groups and out-groups. In many or most 
polytheistic religions, such as those practised in the Mediterranean, the 
Middle East, East Africa and Southern Arabia in the early centuries CE, 


10Tionel Casson (1994) Travel in the Ancient World (Baltimore, MA: Johns Hopkins 
University Press). 

Rodney Stark (2012) The Triumph of Christianity: How the Jesus Movement Became 
the World’s Largest Religion (London: HarperCollins), 67-77, 155, 204-205; Rodney 
Stark and William S. Bainbridge (1980) “Networks of Faith: Interpersonal Bonds and 
Recruitment to Cults and Sects”, American Journal of Sociology 85, 1376-1395. 
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this is manifest in the celebration of rites within primary social groups, 
such as household, tribe or city state/kingdom. Even if outsiders were 
allowed to take part in rites, festivals and sacrificial meals, they remained 
outsiders. 


RELIGION, PLACE AND PORTABILITY 


In most early religions, deities were primarily worshipped in sanctuaries, 
which were also perceived to be the actual dwellings of the deity. While 
Poseidon/Neptune was the main Greco-Roman deity for navigation, 
worshipped in hundreds of harbours across the Mediterranean, there was 
no community of Poseidon worshippers, and a sea-captain sacrificing to 
Neptune for safe passage would likely turn to deities such as Aphrodite 
or Asclepius if love or health was at stake. Jonathan Z. Smith character- 
ises such practices as religion “here” (domestic sphere) and “there” (civic 
sphere).!° A very different kind of religion, however, was on the advance 
in the Indian Ocean and throughout Eurasia and North Africa in the 
Early Historical period, namely Smith’s religion “everywhere”, often also 
dubbed “portable religion”.!* These religions were everywhere or port- 
able in the sense that they were not intrinsically connected to place or 
primary group. This does not mean that places and social relationships 
did not matter, but that they were transcended by other considerations. 
Especially with regard to Judaism and Christianity, it has been empha- 
sised that place could also take on a symbolic meaning.!° A synagogue 
or a church would be important as a meeting point for coreligionists and 
as a suitable place of making contact with the deity, but, in the words of 
John Inge, the importance of place became primarily “relational” .!° Inge 
is concerned with the relations within the triad deity—place—people, but 


13Jonathan Z. Smith (2004) “Here, There and Anywhere”, in Jonathan Z. Smith (ed.), 
Relating Religion: Essays in the Study of Religion (Chicago and London: Chicago University 
Press), 323-338. 

14William McNeill (1987) “The Era of Civilizations in World History”, Newsletter of the 
World History Association 4.1, 1-4. 

15Philip Sheldrake (2001) Spaces for the Sacred: Place, Memory and Identity (London: 
SCM Press); John Inge (2003) A Christian Theology of Place (Aldershot: Ashgate); 
Jonathan Z. Smith (2004) “Here, There and Anywhere”; and William McNeill (1987) 
“The Era of Civilizations”. 

16John Inge (2003) A Christian Theology of Place, 46-47. Also Philip Sheldrake (2001) 
Spaces for the Sacred, 33-34. 
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in the context of the relationship between trade and religion, we should 
also note that places of worship become important relational arenas 
among people. 

Buddhism was portable right from the beginning, monks travelling 
extensively and individual monks as well as monasteries accepting alms 
from lay-people from all backgrounds and stations of life, providing reli- 
gious services in return. Judaism became portable during the exile in 
Babylon c. 597-538 BCE, which temporarily severed ties with territory 
in Israel and the Temple in Jerusalem,!’ and the process was probably 
reinforced by the increased dispersion of Jews in the Mediterranean and 
Middle East in Hellenistic and Roman Periods. Christianity and Islam 
later inherited this portable element. 

These religions have in common that they can be worshipped every- 
where and in company of co-believers who share no ties apart from reli- 
gion. With the partial exception of Judaism, which maintained a strong 
element of ethnicity, anyone was welcome to join, but in the case of the 
three monotheistic faiths, believers were not supposed to take part in 
other cults once they were in. I have argued elsewhere that such reli- 
gions were especially well suited to the religious and social needs of 
merchants.!® While providing open access to social networks of co- 
believers in ports of call, they at the same time provided strong 
normative incentives to support coreligionists in need and treat them 
with honesty and respect. Thus, religion offered solutions, even if 
imperfect, to the challenges to information, trust, property and security 
inherent to any process of long-distance and/or cross-cultural trade in 
the premodern world. The potential of religion, however, went beyond 
creating cohesion within merchant networks, as it also allowed individual 
merchants as well as diaspora groups to link up with indigenous co- 
believers and /or relate to local societies on a group basis. 

The significance of Islamic religion for traders operating between 
East Africa, Arabia, India and Southeast Asia in the medieval and early 
modern periods is well attested.'? The evidence of the Cairo Geniza also 


17William McNeill (1987) “The Era of Civilizations”. 
18 Fivind Seland (2012) “Trade and Christianity”; Eivind Seland (2013) “Networks and 
Social Cohesion”. 
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reveals the potential of faith as a factor of cohesion, although combined 
with ethnicity in the case of the Jewish networks documented there.?° 
Below, a brief overview is provided of what we know about the relation- 
ship between trade and different religious groups in the Western Indian 
Ocean in the pre-Islamic period. Besides attempting to demonstrate the 
multiplicity of religious traditions connected with trade, a further argu- 
ment is made that traditional, polytheistic (“pagan”) religions also had 
elements that enabled adherents to take advantage of some of the struc- 
tural benefits offered by the monotheistic faiths and Buddhism, not least 
with regard to an openness towards identifying own religious practices 
with those encountered in other locations. 


TRADE AND RELIGION IN THE WESTERN INDIAN OCEAN 


Despite an explosion in scholarly interest in the history and archaeol- 
ogy of trade in the Western Indian Ocean over the last two decades,7! 
our knowledge of religious groups, practices and networks remains lim- 
ited. With regard to Judaism, it is clear that the flourishing communi- 
ties of Egypt, Yemen and Kerala, evident in the Geniza documents, had 
deep historical roots. Alexandria, the entrepot for Mediterranean as well 
as Red Sea trade, was home to one of the strongest western diaspora 


[New Perspectives on Asian History] (Boulder: Westview Press); see also Geoff Wade’s 
Article in this volume. 
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Médiéval] (Leiden: E. J. Brill); and Margariti, Roxani E. (2007) Aden & the Indian Ocean 
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communities in the late Hellenistic and Roman period.?7 Mesopotamia, the 
urban, commercial and agricultural hinterland for Persian Gulf commerce, 
held a similar position to the east.7? There was a strong Judaist presence 
in the Southern Red Sea and Southern Arabia in late antiquity,?* includ- 
ing a synagogue in the Hadramawt port city of Qana.?° The Jewish com- 
munity of modern Kerala traces its origin back to the early centuries of the 
Common Era.*° While this is based on tradition, it is entirely plausible in 
the light of the close commercial connection between South India, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. The church historian Eusebius, writing in the fourth 
century CE, reported the presence of Christians in India already in the sec- 
ond century. These Christians supposedly read the scriptures in Hebrew,77 
suggesting that they had their origin in the local Jewish diaspora, as was the 
case with many early Christian communities in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East.7° 

To what extent can these early Jewish communities in the Western 
Indian Ocean be linked with trade? With regard to the possible Jewish 
presence in southern India, trade seems to be the only plausible func- 
tional explanation for people from Mesopotamia to settle there. There 
are also some direct hints of connections. In the first century CE, 
Alexander Lysimachus, a prominent member of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Alexandria, held the office of Avabarch, which was in charge of 


*2Erich S. Gruen (2002) Diaspora: Jews Amidst Greeks and Romans (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press), 54-83. 

3Jacob Neusner (1965-1970) A History of the Jews in Babylonia, 4 vols (Leiden: E. J. Brill). 

?4Glen W. Bowersock (2013) Throne of Adulis: Red Sea Wars on the Eve of Islam (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press); Joélle Beaucamp, Fran¢oise Briquel-Chatonnet and Christian 
J. Robin (2010) Juafs et chrétiens en Aralbie aux Ve et Vie siécles: regards croisés sur les sources 
(Paris: ACHCByz); and Christian Julien Robin (1980) “Judaisme et christianisme en Arabie 
du sud d’aprés les sources épigraphiques et archéologiques”, Proceedings of the Seminar for 
Aralian Studies 10, 85-96. 

5 Alexander V. Sedov (2010) “Les Fouilles De Secteur 3: La Synagogue”, in Jean- 
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collecting taxes on goods imported by way of the Red Sea.?? This posi- 
tion will have given the holder plenty of opportunities to engage in 
business himself, and indeed ostraca from the famous Nicanor-archive, 
containing receipts for the transport of goods from the Nile to the Red 
Sea, show that Marcus, Alexander’s son, maintained business agents at the 
Red Sea ports of Myos Hormos and Berenike.*° At Qana, the port city 
of the South Arabian kingdom of Hadramawt, Soviet-Yemeni excavations 
in 1986-1988 uncovered a synagogue, probably constructed around the 
turn of the fifth century CE. Below the synagogue, there was an earlier 
structure, dated to the third-fourth century CE, and also identified as 
a synagogue by the excavators on architectural grounds.*! In this lower 
structure, a graffito in Greek was found, dedicated by a visitor named 
Kosmas.*? The text is clearly monotheistic, starting with the invocation 
“One God” ([Ei]¢ 9e6¢) but has been variously interpreted as being of 
Christian and Jewish nature.** Much of the text is fragmentary and will 
remain open to interpretation, but in the clearly legible parts Kosmas also 
refers to “this holy place” (6 Gytog tomoc). If the excavators were cor- 
rect in identifying the lower building as a synagogue, a Jewish context 
for the inscription seems likely, and Kosmas would be a Greek-speaking 
Jew visiting or based in the important frankincense port. Regardless of 
his actual religious affiliation, the use of Greek, very uncommon in a 
South Arabian setting, marks Kosmas as an outsider, either a temporary 
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visitor or a member of the local diaspora,** and a connection with trade 
seems near at hand. The reference to place shows how the house of 
assembly, whether Jewish or Christian in this case, is an important rela- 
tional place in the sense introduced by John Inge,*° mentioned above, for 
Kosmas, primarily of course in relation not only to the divinity, but also, 
one might add, to coreligionists staying in Qana for shorter or longer 
periods of time. 

With regard to Christianity, literary sources report the existence of 
communities along all coast of the Western Indian Ocean. The pres- 
ence of Christians in Southern India from an early date has already been 
mentioned. Nestorian sources as well as archaeology document churches 
and monasteries along the Southern and Eastern shores of the Persian 
Gulf from the fourth through ninth centuries.*° Christian communities 
are also attested in Southern Arabia, at the island of Socotra and in the 
Aksumite kingdom.*’ I have argued elsewhere that a close relationship 
existed between trade, religion and missionary activity with regard to 
early Christianity in the region.*® Some of these texts are explicit on the 


34Vasileios Christides (2013) “What Went Wrong in the Long Distance Roman Naval 
Power in the Red Sea and in the Indian Ocean in the Late Third Century Ad?”, in Samir 
K. Samir and Juan P. Monferrer-Sala (eds.), Gvaeco-Latina Et Orientalia: Studia in 
Honorem Angeli Urbani Heptagenaru (Cordoba: CNERU/CEDRAC), 66; Vasileios 
Christides argues for a sailor in transit. 


35John Inge (2003) A Christian Theology of Place, 46-47. 


36 Aziz S. Atiya (1968) A History of Eastern Christianity (London: Methuen), 268; 
Daniel T. Potts (1990) The Arabian Gulf in Antiquity, vol. 2 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press), 242-247, 330-333; Jean-Francois Salles (1994) “Fines Indiae — Ard El-Hind: 
Recherches sur le devenir de la mer erythrée”, in Edward Dabrowa (ed.), The Roman and 
Byzantine Army in the East: Proceedings of a Colloquium Held at the Jagiellonian University, 
Krakow in September 1992 (Krakow: University Jagiellonskiego); and Peter Hellyer (2001) 
“Nestorian Christianity in the Pre-Islamic Uae and Southeastern Arabia”, Journal of Social 
Affairs 18.72, 80-99. 


37Fivind Seland (2012) “Trade and Christianity”; Eivind Seland (2013) “Networks and 
Social Cohesion”. 


38Eivind Seland (2012) “Trade and Christianity”; Eivind Seland (2013) “Networks 
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presence of groups of Christian merchants.*? In other cases, a direct or 
indirect dependence between trade and religion is likely to have existed, 
as trade would be the main mechanism of mobility and of maintaining 
contact with other communities. 

Several studies have also underlined the close relationship between 
merchants and Buddhist institutions.*? The evidence of connections 
between Buddhism and trade was, however, until recently restricted to 
the Indian Sub-Continent, the overland routes through Central Asia and 
the Bay of Bengal. It should be clear that this is a result of the available 
source material, and that it does not imply that Buddhist merchants did 
not trade in the Western Indian Ocean. Indeed, the discovery of more 
than 200 inscriptions of the early historical period in the Hog cave of 
Socotra show individuals carrying names revealing Buddhist, Brahamistic 
and possibly Jaina affinities.*! Drawings, including one of a swastika, one 
of a wheel and two apparently depicting stupas, also carry explicit reli- 
gious connotations, as do several of the short inscriptions.*? Two inscrip- 
tions even contain possible references to Buddhist monks visiting the 
cave.** Although there is still no evidence of Buddhist institutions in the 
Western Indian Ocean, Buddhist and Brahmanistic merchants and trav- 
ellers were clearly able to use religion as a means to link up with other 
people when meeting abroad. 


3°(Latin: negotiatores, Greek emporoi). Rufinus, Ecclesiastical History 10.9-11, Philip 
R. Amidon, ed. (1997) The Church History of Rufinus of Aquileia, Books 10 and 11 (New 
York: Oxford University Press); Philostorgius, Ecclestastical History 3.4, Philip R. Amidon, 
ed. (2007) Philostorgius: Church History (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature); and 
Malalas, Chronograpiia 18.15, Elizabeth Jeffreys, ed. (1986) The Chronicle of John Malalas 


(Melbourne: Australian Association for Byzantine Studies). 


#0 Himanshu P. Ray (1994) The Winds of Change: Buddhism and the Maritime Links of 
Early South Asia (Delhi: Oxford University Press); Himanshu P. Ray (1986) Monastery and 
Guild: Commerce under the Satavahanas (Delhi: Oxford University Press); and Richard 
C. Foltz (1999) Religions of the Silk Road: Overland Trade and Cultural Exchange from 
Antiquity to the Fifteenth Century (London: Macmillan); see also the chapters by Pierre- 
Yves Manguin and Tansen Sen in this volume. 


*lIngo Strauch (2012) “India and Soctra”, in Ingo Strauch (ed.), Foreign Sailors on 
Socotra: The Inscriptions and Drawings from the Cave Hog [Vergleichende Studien zu 
Antike und Orient 3] (Bremen: Hempen), 354-360. 
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The cave-sanctuary at Socotra was clearly a location of religious sig- 
nificance, but was not connected to a specific deity or group of dei- 
ties.*4 In addition to the mentioned material connected to Buddhist 
and Brahmanistic visitors, the cave contained a tablet dedicated by an 
individual from Palmyra in Syria,4° presumably worshipping the gods 
of his native city, a Greek inscription mentioning an individual carrying 
a Christian name (Petros)*° and around twenty inscriptions in South 
Arabian and Aksumite script.4” This is interesting because it is a clear 
example of non-portable “religion here”—a physical place obviously 
considered to be the dwelling of divine beings. At the same time, how- 
ever, it is a place where people come in order to link up with their own 
preferred divinities. The second of the two Greek inscriptions found at 
Hoq expresses this beautifully: “Septimius Paniskos, the ship-owner, 
kneeled before the gods and before (that/those) of the cave”.*® In this 
way, the sanctuary at Hog is a physical place and a potential relational 
place at the same time. The cave allowed Buddhists, Brahmanistic, tradi- 
tional polytheistic and Christian travellers to relate to their own religions. 
The sanctuary at Hoq, however, lacks a different and more important 
quality of portable religion, namely potential to create and uphold social 
cohesion: No lasting religious ties were formed between people worship- 
ping in the cave. 

This said, the example of the Hog cave-sanctuary highlights the ques- 
tion of how the traditional, polytheistic religions of the Mediterranean, 
Southern Arabia and the Aksumite kingdom might have related to 
trade. Perhaps they had portable elements that were useful to traders 
after all. It is well known that so-called mystery cults practised in the 
Mediterranean, including worship of deities such as Isis and Mithras, 
contained elements of personal devotion, membership and group 
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identity.*? It is interesting, with regard to this, that one of the roles of 
the originally Egyptian goddess Isis in the Roman period 1s as a patroness 
of seafaring,°° and that Isis seems to be one of the deities worshipped 
in the harbour temple excavated by the American-Polish team at the 
Egyptian Red Sea port of Berenike.°! Water and ritual bathing were 
important aspects of the cult of Isis.°? It seems likely that Mediterranean 
and Egyptian visitors would have no problem in relating to what was 
going on in Kanyakumari (Cape Comorin) in Southern India. There, 
according to the first-century Greek merchants’ handbook Periplus 
Maris Erythraet, “|'T |here is a little settlement and a port; in it men who 
wish to lead a holy life for the rest of their days remain there celibate; 
they come there and they perform ablutions. Women, too, do the same. 
For it is said that at one time the goddess remained there and performed 
ablutions”.°* Like in Hoq, however, this would be an example of relating 
phenomena encountered abroad to familiar concepts and sentiments. 
The most interesting and spectacular example of portable religion 
with roots in traditional religious practices from the Western Indian 
Ocean setting would be the Templ(um) Augusti—a temple to the divine 
(Roman) emperor, indicated just next to the port of Muziris on the sec- 
tion depicting Southern India of the fourth- or fifth-century Roman 
road map called the Tabula Peutingeriana.>* A temple of the imperial 
cult would be a place where every citizen of the Roman Empire could go 
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and expect to interact with other people, with whom he shared at least 
the tie of citizenship and probably also a number of cultural affinities, 
for instance language. Long, Roman citizens were a minority also within 
the Roman Empire, but this changed after Caracalla granted citizenship 
to all male, free adults in 211 CE. There is no way of independently 
confirming or refuting the reference on the Tabula Peutingeriana, but 
it does not seem implausible, in the light of the fact that a large num- 
ber of people from the Roman Empire would spend considerable time 
in Southern India as a result of the seasonality of the monsoon trade. 
There is also a parallel in the epigraphically attested existence of a temple 
to the Roman emperors in the Parthian emporium of Vologesias in the 
mid-second century CE.°° If correct, it would not only be an arena for 
building and maintaining identity as Romans for the resident diaspora, 
but it is also an indication that diaspora communities were recognised 
as such by local authorities and that relations thus were regulated in line 
with the associations of craftsmen and traders well attested in Indian as 
well as Mediterranean history. 


INTERNAL COHESION AND EXTERNAL INTEGRATION 


A temple of the divine Augustus, however, would only be useful for 
the internal cohesion within the Roman diaspora. Here, the portable 
religions of Christianity, Judaism and Buddhism would have more to 
offer to merchants, because they encouraged solidarity between coreli- 
gionists and expected fellow believers to worship together and interact 
freely even in lieu of other ties. This is different from the Roman imperial 
cult, which was clearly secondary to the institution of citizenship, and 
for instance the cult of the Palmyrene gods, practised in important cen- 
tres of Indian Ocean commerce such as Koptos on the Nile, Berenike 
on the Red Sea and surely also in other Palmyrene expatriate commu- 
nities, where religion was only one of many shared aspects of a network 
based on ethnicity.°° In principle, adherents to these portable faiths 
should have the possibility to link up with local coreligionists and thus 
bridge the gap between guest and home-cultures. Portable faiths thus 


55PAT1062, edition Greg Fox; Samuel Lieu and Norman Ricklefs (2005) “Select 
Palmyrene Inscriptions”, in Ian Gardner, Samuel Lieu and Ken Parry (eds.), From Palmyra 
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had the potential to constitute polycentric networks like those created 
by Buddhism in the Eastern Indian Ocean and along the overland trade 
routes through Central Asia and by Islam and Judaism in later periods of 
trade in the Western Indian Ocean. The glimpses of evidence on Jewish 
and Christian presence in the Western Indian Ocean in the first five cen- 
turies of the Common Era that are presented above, along with the evi- 
dence of travellers with Buddhist affinities from the cave-sanctuary of 
Hog, beg the question if not religion was an important element in cre- 
ating and upholding social networks of merchants also in earlier periods. 
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Introduction 


Islam travelled to South and East Asia through both overland and mar- 
itime vectors. This essay will examine the transmission of Islam by sea 
along the girdle of trade which extended from the Arab world through 
the ports of South Asia and Southeast Asia to the southern extensions of 
the Chinese world in the East China Sea. It will explore the earliest man- 
ifestations of Islam in the maritime spheres of Southern India, Southeast 
Asia and South China, the modes of transmission of the religion and the 
networks which either facilitated or were created by the extension of Islam 
to these regions. The study will extend until approximately 1500 CE by 
which time Islam had become a major force in the Asian maritime realm. 
The spread of Islam in these regions is perhaps less visible or at least 
more difficult to track than that of Buddhism, Saivism or Vaishnavism 
because of the lack of iconography which accompanied the religion. 
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The dearth of early sources for the religion in these maritime regions is 
well-known. However, in addition to a limited number of texts, we do 
have a few dated shipwreck items including Islamic jewellery moulds, 
some tasbih beads and of course Islamic tombstones. A newly mined 
resource is that of Chinese texts. 

Arab and Persian ships had been sailing to India since the early 
centuries of the Common Era, mainly from Aden in Yemen, which 
was the main entrepot through which trade entered Egypt and the 
Mediterranean countries, both before and after the coming of Islam. But 
the establishment of Baghdad in 762 CE as the centre of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate—with the development of commercial centres at Kufa, WAsit 
and al-Ubulla and with Basra as its outlet to the Arabian Sea—was a 
major impetus in the transformation of trade and the development of 
commerce between the Persian Gulf and East Asia.! For a century or so, 
Basra remained the key port from which long-distance trade proceeded, 
but by the time of the Buyids (932-1044), Siraf to the south of Shiraz 
became the most influential port of the region and it was from here that 
Arabs and Persians engaged in trade with India and China.” Maritime 
trade to the east often went through al-Daybul and al-Mansirah in 
Sind, thereby commencing a direct and regular contact between India 
and the Arab lands and then along the western littoral of the Indian sub- 
continent. George Hourani suggests that the long voyages between the 
Middle East and China in the early years of the Caliphate were facilitated 
by the fact that the two great Arab empires of the Umayyads (660-749 ) 
and the ‘Abbasids (750-870) existed alongside the Tang in China.° 

There were two routes to India from the Persian Gulf, straight across 
the Indian Ocean to Kulam-Mali (Quilon) in southern Malabar or coast- 
ing along Sind and then southwards. The ships then sailed to Sri Lanka 
and across the Bay of Bengal to Kalah-bar (Kedah), to Sumatra and Java 
or across to Selat (the Melaka Straits), then on to Sanf (Champa) and 


‘Ror an overview of the ‘Abbasid’s trade to the east, see Bertold Spuler (1970) “Trade 
in the Eastern Islamic Countries in the Early Centuries”, in D. S. Richards (ed.), Islam and 
the Trade of Asia: A Colloquium (Oxford: Bruno Carssirer), 11-20. 
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to Luqin and Khanfu (Canton). Such a journey took about six months. 
Evidence of such trade exists in both the archaeological realm* and in 
texts, including Ibn Khurdadhbih’s Akhbar al-Sin wa ’l-Hind of the 
ninth century. The wealth of the trade also attracted predators. In 825, 
a large naval force was sent from Al Basrah to punish the pirates of 
al-Bahrayn who were raiding ships coming from Iran, India and China.° 
The late ninth-century (878) massacre of foreign merchants in Canton 
appears to have brought an end to this direct trade, with Persian mer- 
chants then only trading to Kalah (Kedah) in the Melaka Straits. With 
the ending of direct trade the maritime connections became segmented, 
“with one merchant and ship doing the Arabian Sea part to South India, 
where the goods were exchanged and then taken by other ships and mer- 
chants to Southeast Asia, where there was another exchange, and so to 
China. South India and Sri Lanka were always places where there was 
a halt and exchange, but the difference is that in the earlier time some- 
times the same merchant and ship kept going beyond there, while later 
none did this,”” 

With Siraf’s subsequent decline, the island of Kish assumed the posi- 
tion of key Persian Gulf port from the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury until the end of the thirteenth century. Competition with Hormuz 
was subsequently to see the latter port assume a key importance by the 
beginning of the fourteenth century and into the fifteenth century.’ 
Both these ports were populated by Arab and Persian populations. 

The Egyptian route also expanded from the tenth century as Egypt 
was gradually replacing Mesopotamia as the centre of population and 
wealth of the Islamic world. In 985, not long after the Fatimid conquest 
of Egypt, al-Maqdisi wrote that “Al-Fustat of Misr in the present day is 


*Including the Belitung shipwreck in Southeast Asia, likely an Arab dhow which had 
sailed out of China with a full cargo of ceramics and had sunk in Southeast Asian waters in 
c. 826 CE. 
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like the Baghdad of old.”® Aden was the key port under the Fatimids 
(979-1175) and Ayyubids (1175-1250). Egyptian merchants travelled 
to India and beyond and were given passports to distribute to merchants 
in Yemen, India, Indochina and China who wanted to travel to Egypt. 
The large-scale Karimt merchants (Tujar al-Karim) controlled most 
of the Egyptian trade into the Indian Ocean. They were organized into 
guilds and had correspondents in both Aden and India. Di Meglio calls 
them “the great mercantile travellers of the time.”? 

But did these traders constitute vectors of religious spread or conver- 
sion? To what degree was religion an element of their lives and activities? 
Eaton suggests that “by the late seventh century, Muslims were regard- 
ing themselves as carriers of a global civilization and not just members 
of an Arab cult” and by the eighth century, with the encouragement of 
the Caliphs, “the Arabic language and the Islamic religion would provide 
a sense of civilizational coherence by uniting hitherto separate religious 
and linguistic communities into a single ethno-religious identity.”!° It is 
also often suggested, mainly on the basis of the evidence of later periods, 
that Sufi orders!! were key elements in the spread of Islam to India and 
beyond. What role can Sufis be seen to have played in the spread of Islam 
prior to 1500? We will explore some of these issues in the specific areas 
of study below. 


Islam in Coastal and Southern India 


André Wink suggests that “Outside the conquered territories of Makran 
and Sind, Zabul and Kabul, and parts of the Punjab, up to the elev- 
enth century no permanent Muslim communities appear to have been 
founded in India beyond the coastal towns. On the coasts, however, 
Muslim communities took root in innumerable locations, from Gujarat 
and the Konkan to Malabar, the Coromandel, Sri Lanka, Bengal 
and beyond, to the Malayan-Indonesian archipelago and China, and 
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everywhere their raison d’etre was trade.” * This section of the paper will 
examine these ports and these communities. 


Gujarat 

Up until the tenth century, the Muslim trading groups in these ports, 
mainly originating from the Persian Gulf region and Oman and to a 
lesser extent from the Hadramawt, were to be found on the coasts 
of Gujarat and the Konkan, and in the domain of the Rashtrakuta or 
Ballahara kings. Here, the Arab element gradually submerged under the 
Turkish conquests from as early as the eleventh century but mostly from 
the late thirteenth century. According to al-Mas‘tdi, the largest settle- 
ment was that of about 10,000 Muslims in Saymur (south of present-day 
Mumbai). He also noted that four mosques were used for Friday prayers 
at the major ports of the kingdom. In fact, by this time, there were 
Muslim communities, if not Muslim ports, extending all along the Indian 
littoral. These communities were often allowed autonomy and respon- 
sibility for their own legal administration. Al-Mas‘iidi explains that the 
king (malik) of Saymur (Chaul) “appoints as king over the Muslims a 
man from among their leaders to whom he delegates the decision of all 
matters.” Ibn Hawaal’s Kitab surat al-ard (976 CE) notes that at the 
cities of Qamhil, Sindan, Saymir and Kinbaya, within the Rastrakutan 
territories, “Muslim institutions of law are practiced openly.” “It is a cus- 
tom that I have observed in numerous frontier regions where power is 
in infidel hands, such as the country of the Khazars, the Sarir, and the 
Alains.” 

In the tenth century, many of these Muslims were Jayasira (sing. bay- 
sart), that is “Muslims born in al-Hind of Muslim parents.” Particularly, 
the Chalukya king Siddharaja (1094-1143) fostered the growth of 
coastal Muslim communities in Gujarat—which came to include more 
and more local converts. In the popular imagination, Siddharaja later 
became the founder of all the important Muslim communities in Gujarat 
and “he was reported to have been converted to their sects by the 
Bohras and the Khojas—Ismaili communities which became larger 
in Gujarat than anywhere else in India—and even by the Sunnis who 
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entered Gujarat from the Turkish-dominated areas to the north.”!% 


By the twelfth century, there were three segments to Indian Ocean 
trade: the Arabian Sea, the Bay of Bengal and the South China Sea. 
“Increasingly the trade east from India was controlled by Indian Muslims 
while Arabs, and a few Persians, were restricted to the Arabian Sea. For 
many centuries, Gujarati merchants, both Muslim and Hindu, were espe- 
cially prominent.”!* From the thirteenth century, the great ports of this 
region were part of the major Muslim Sultanate of Gujarat. The hinter- 
land industries of cotton cloth, indigo and saltpetre were particularly 
important for the trade. When Ibn Battiitah visited India in the 1430s, 
he noted of Cambay that “the majority of its inhabitants are foreign 
merchants, who are always building there fine mansions and magnifi- 
cent mosques and vie with each other in doing so.”!> It was obvious that 
many Persians lived in the city and the deputy of the sultan was named as 
Shaikh-Zada of Isfahan. He notes aspects of destruction along the coast. 
The island of Bairam was uninhabited “and the reason for its devasta- 
tion is that the Muslims captured it from the infidels and it has not been 
inhabited since.”!© Along the coast, there were infidel sultans, such as 
that of Qugqa (Goga). Reaching Hinawr (Honavar), he noted that the 
people of the city are Shafi‘ites, and that the women all know the Qur’an 
by heart. He also recorded that the infidel people of Mulaibar (Malabar) 
paid a fixed sum annually to Sultan Jamal al-Din Muhammad of Hinawr. 


Malabar 

Ports further down the coast were less important because they lacked 
the hinterland manufacturing industries. The dominant port here from 
the eleventh century was Calicut,!” ruled by a powerful Samudri raja 
or Zamorin.!® It was a distribution centre for goods and for the pepper 
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grown locally. The main traders in Malabar were Muslims from the Gulf 
and later from the Red Sea. 

The Arab-Muslim trading communities of the South Indian coastal 
ports retained the Shafi‘i legal orientation and remained closely con- 
nected, through trade and continued migration, with the Muslims of 
the Middle East, and “developed more important ties (also through 
intermarriage) with other Shafi‘i-Muslim societies which sprang up in 
the tropical ecosystems of South India, Sri Lanka and the Indian Ocean 
island archipelagos than with the ‘Tartars’ or continental India, whom 
they affected to regard as late converts and who were Hanafi.”!? By the 
thirteenth century, the coastal Muslims of South India were clearly dom- 
inant in maritime commerce (especially long distance) and had grown 
into large communities in many ports, living under the protection of 
Hindu kings. 

In the fifteenth century, only two ports along the coast—Cannanor 
and Honavar—were ruled by Muslims, while others had Hindu rul- 
ers. Calicut, lying on the Malabar Coast, was India’s busiest port 
by the early fifteenth century, providing pepper to Europe and to 
Hangzhou.?° In the early part of the fifteenth century, Ma Huan’s 
account noted that “the great chiefs of the country are Muslims,” 
that a large part of the population was likewise Muslim and that 
there were 20-30 mosques in the city.7! Abd-al-Razzaq Samarqandi, 
a Muslim Turk from Herat visited Calicut in 1442 and he left an 
account of Muslim society in the city. He noted two mosques, a qadz, 
and a priest and that most of them were followers of the Shafit madh- 
hab. He also observed that Muslim merchants dominated the town 
but that “the town is inhabited by infidels and situated on a hostile 
shore.”** The binary distinction between believers and non-believers 
in his observations is obvious. 


1 André Wink (2010) “The Early Expansion of Islam in India”, 81. 


?0Richard M. Eaton (2000) “Multiple Lenses: Differing Perspectives of Fifteenth- 
Century Calicut”, in Richard M. Eaton (ed.), Essays on Islam and Indian History (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press), 78-79. 

21 Ma Huan [c. 1380-1460] (1970) Ying-yai sheng-lan: The Overall Survey of the Ocean’s 
Shores, trans. John V. G. Mills (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, Reprint of 1433), 
140. 


22 Richard Eaton (2000) “Multiple Lenses”, 82. 
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Sri Lanka 

Sri Lanka was also tied into the Muslim maritime trade network and had 
a major commodity to contribute—cinnamon. In many ways, its trade 
was similar to that of Calicut with Muslim merchants operating under 
a non-Muslim ruler. The history of Sri Lanka “Moors” is not well 
recorded, but they claim descent from Arabs. Ibn Battiita left an account 
of a thriving community. Relations with both Buddhist and Hindus on 
the island appear to have been cordial. In the fourteenth century, the 
Sri Lankan Muslims had close ties with their fellow Muslims in Malabar 
and Coromandel. Key trade goods—pepper in Malabar, cinnamon in Sri 
Lanka and pearls in Coromandel—formed a triangle of commerce, feed- 
ing into the rest of the Indian Ocean world.?* Much of the Muslim com- 
munity in Sri Lanka was to eventually be destroyed by the anti-Islamic 
activities of the Portuguese in the sixteenth century. 


Coromandel Coast 

Little material is available to us on the Muslims of the Coromandel Coast 
in the south-east of India during the period pre-1500. The earliest evi- 
dence of a Muslim presence is an inscription of 875. Muslims became 
a major presence in the area only after the eleventh century and large 
numbers of conversions occurred only in the thirteenth century. Ma’abar 
was the name given by the Muslims to the Coromandel Coast and the 
area around Madura from the twelfth century. In 1203, the place was 
mentioned by Abd al Latif al-Baghdadi in respect of Arab trade to South 
India.** Rashid al-Din Tabib (1247-1318), the Persian historian, noted 
in the thirteenth century that Ma’abar was “the key to India” and that 
the purchase of horses from Kish in the Persian Gulf was so major a part 
of its economy that members of the al-Tayyibi family, who were rulers 
of the southern Iranian province of Fars, were appointed in Ma’abar as 
ministers and made governors of three ports.7° In a letter to the Yuan 
court in China in 1280, the ruler of Ma’abar at the same time as request- 
ing assistance against a rival noted that “all the gold, pearls and precious 
things of the Muslim countries come from here and all the Muslims 


23 Michael Pearson (2010) “Islamic Trade”, 360. 


?4Mehrdad Shokoohy (2003) Muslim Architecture of South India: The Sultanate of 
Marbar and the Traditions of the Maritime Settlers on the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts 
(Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Goa) (London: RoutledgeCurzon). 


2° Mehrdad Shokoohy (2003) Muslim Architecture of South India, 24-25. 
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come here to trade.”?° The polity of Ma’abar was also included on the 
1290 list of stipends provided by the Rasulid rulers of Yemen to those 
places which included the name of the Rasulid sultan in the Friday ser- 
mon. At about the same time, Marco Polo noted that the country 
did not breed horses and spent much wealth in purchasing them. The 
area was conquered in the fourteenth century by forces of the Delhi 
Sultanate, but the short-lived Muslim Sultanate of Madurai (1335- 
1378) was later incorporated into Vijayanagara. During the period of the 
Sultanate’s existence, it was visited by Ibn Battiita who visited the Muslim 
ruler Ghiyath al-din al-Damaghan and also noted a mosque at Fattan, a 
port near Madurai. 


Religious Conversion 
Do we know anything about the process of conversion to Islam in these 
ports of Southern India? Some areas today have firmly held narratives 
concerning the conversion of a local ruler thanks to some miracle or the 
arrival of a particularly persuasive Arab exemplar. The ruler converted 
and then others followed.?” The Mappila Muslims of the Malabar Coast 
claim that a ruler of the Hindu Cera dynasty converted to Islam after a 
dream and arrival of Muslim pilgrims going to Adam’s peak in Sri Lanka. 
But very little contemporary evidence of the process of conversion 
is available to us. Richard Eaton accepts that “during the two centu- 
ries before 1192, which was when an indigenous Indo-Muslim state 
and community first appeared in north India, Persianized Turks  sys- 
tematically raided and looted major urban centres of South Asia, sack- 
ing temples and hauling immense loads of movable property to power 
bases in eastern Afghanistan. The pattern commenced in 986 when 
the Ghaznavid Sultan Sabuktigin (r. 977-997) attacked and defeated 
the Hindu Shahi raja who controlled the region between Kabul and the 
northwest Punjab.”?® Eaton details the temple destructions of Hindu 
temples by Muslims in India from the twelfth century to the eight- 
eenth century, but suggests that this had essentially political rather than 


26 André Wink (2002) Al Hind: The Making of the Indo-Islamic World, Volume 2: The 
Slave Kings and the Islamic Conquest Eleventh-thirteenth Centuries (Leiden: E. J. Brill), 38. 


27For an example, see the Maldives story of the conversion of their ruler in Michael 
Pearson (2010) “Islamic Trade”, 340. 


28 Richard M. Eaton (2000) “Temple Desecration and Indo-Muslim States”, in Richard M. 
Eaton (ed.), Essays on Islam and Indian History (New Delhi: Oxford University Press), 98. 
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religious significance.*? That some persons were convinced of the desirabil- 
ity of the new religion through the military power of the invading forces is 
likely. 

In the coastal ports, we do not have immediate evidence of such 
actions. We do observe the dominance of the Shafit madhhab in the 
coastal ports which set the believers of these ports apart from the Hanafi 
adherents of the interior. Michael Pearson suggests that the Shafil school 
was much more relaxed about Muslims living in areas ruled by non- 
Muslims.*° Pearson also notes an apparent rush of mosque building along 
the Indian coast during the twelfth century, and he suggests that this was 
a result of a wave of conversions. However, as to why this occurred in so 
many places at roughly the same time, he is unable to explain.*! 

Other modern scholars have discussed aspects of the conversion 
process. A key work on the process of conversion to Islam is Nehemia 
Levtzion’s Conversion to Islam (1979), which stresses assimilation rather 
than imposition, while David Parkin has suggested the “acceptance of 
Islam” rather than conversion—an additive effect over time.*? 

The Muslims of the Malabar Coast are generally divided between the 
Pardesi, who are “foreign” Muslims, and the Mappila who are in essence 
local converts. Many of the converts were obviously attracted by the idea 
of equality under Islam and these converts created the Mappila commu- 
nity. In the sixteenth century, the Portuguese historian Gaspar Correia in 
his Lendas da India noted that the lower caste Malabaris could not move 
freely in the area and were at risk of death by the Nayyars, but if they 
converted to Islam “they would be able to go freely where they wished, 


2?Richard M. Eaton (2000) “Temple Desecration and Indo-Muslim States”, 106-107, 
113-114. He explains: “It would be wrong to explain this phenomenon by appealing to an 
essentialized ‘theology of iconoclasm’ felt to be intrinsic to the Islamic religion” as “tem- 
ples had been the natural sites for the contestation of kingly authority well before the com- 
ing of Muslim Turks to India.” He details many examples of temple desecration including 
the seizure of defeated kings’ state-deity and abduction to the victor’s capital. These acts 
of temple desecration “were never directed at the people, but at the enemy king and the 
image that incarnated and displayed the state-deity.” 


30Michael Pearson (2010) “Islamic Trade”, 330. The ShafiT school is today the key 
school in Indonesia, the west coast of India, the east coast of Africa and port towns of 
southern Arabia and the Gulf. 


31 Michael Pearson (2010) “Islamic Trade”, 328. 


32David Parkin and Stephen C. Hoadley, ed. (2000) Islamic Prayer Across the Indian 
Ocean: Inside and Outside the Mosque (London: Routledge), 3. 
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because once they became Muslims they were immediately outside the 
law of the Malabaris, and their customs, and they would able to travel on 
the roads and mingle with all sorts of people.”** 

On the Coromandel Coast today, the four divisions among Muslims are 
Marraikkayar, Kayalar, Rawether and Labbai, but the history of their devel- 
opment and division is obscure. The first two are Sunni and follow the 
Shafit madhabh. They live on the southern Tamil Nadu Coast and have 
long traded extensively with Southeast Asia. The Rawether and Labbai 
are also Sunni but follow Hanafi. The division between inland Hanafi and 
coastal Shafi is one found generally in South Asia.** We must assume 
that some of the same mechanisms which created converts on the Malabar 
Coast were also in operation on the Coromandel Coast prior to 1500. 


Networks 
The diversity of Muslim people who lived in these Indian coastal cities 
was great. In the fourteenth century, Ibn Batttita noted that in Panderani 
near Calicut, the gadi and the preacher were from Oman, while the amir 
and merchants in Calicut were from Bahrayn. The factor on one of the 
ships was from Syria. In Quilon, the Chief Muslim merchant was from 
Iraq and was a Shi’a. The gadz was from Qazvin in Iran. In Cannore, he 
met a jurist from Baghdad, while in Panderani the gadz and teacher were 
from Oman. In Mangalore, north of Malabar, there was a community 
of 4000 Muslims with their own gad and a jurist from Mogadishu who 
had travelled to Mecca, Medina, India and China. 

What sort of networks existed, then, among these Muslims who oper- 
ated in and among the port cities of the Indian Coast before 1500? 


1. Obviously, family relations and_ place-of-origin connections 
were important. From 1204, many of the religious authorities in 
Malabar were Hadhrami,*° and connections were maintained with 
the Hadhramaut and other Hadhrami communities across the 
Indian Ocean.*° 


33 Michael Pearson (2010) “Islamic Trade”, 350, quoting Gaspar Correa’s Lendas da India. 
34 Michael Pearson (2010) “Islamic Trade”, 362. 


35 Michael Pearson (2010) “Islamic Trade”, 353. They were part of a network of Shafi 
scholars not only from Hadhramaut, but also from Oman, Yemen, Bahrayn and Baghdad. 

36For a seminal study of Hadhrami linkages across the Indian Ocean, mainly in a later 
period, see Engseng Ho (2006) The Graves of Tarim: Genealogy and Mobility Across the 
Indian Ocean (Berkeley: University of California Press). 
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2. Contracts were an integral element in many commercial arrange- 
ments between Muslim merchants. A key aspect of this was the 
all-inclusive mufawada (universal partnerships) which reflected the 
family or clan nature of joint entrepreneurial activities and mani- 
fested almost complete commonality. It could only be entered into 
by Muslims. Such mufawada were already fully developed by the 
eighth century, as reflected in Hanafite texts such as Shaybani’s 
Kitab al-Asl, and continued essentially unchanged at least until the 
twelfth century. It was “a convenient instrument for long-term, if 
not permanent, family associations or associations between mer- 
chant families.”°” Associated with this form was the commenda 
contract which involved a group of investors entrusted capital or 
commodities to an agent-manager who would trade and return 
to investors their capital plus profit. These were also endorsed by 
Hanafite jurists. 

From the eleventh century, followers of various mystical Sufi paths 
became integrated with normative, book-based Islam. From this 
time Sufi orders tariga were present and influential.*° Among 
the Muslims, merchants and religious specialists worked hand in 
hand, indeed could be the same person, in that a trader could well 
adhere to a particular Sufi order. “In every country, there is a man 
of piety who keeps it going and well. Although there might be a 
monarch in every country, yet it is actually under the protection 
of a fakir [Sufi sheikh].” So wrote ‘Abd al-Malik ‘Isami in 1350, 


37See Abraham L. Udovitch (1970) “Commercial Techniques in Early Medieval Islamic 
Trade”, in D. S. Richards (ed.), Islam and the Trade of Asia: A Colloquium (Oxford: Bruno 
Carssirer), 37-62. 


38They were also very influential within the inland polities. “Among all South Asian Sufi 
orders, the Chishtis were the most closely identified with the political fortunes of Indo- 
Muslim states, and especially with the planting of such states in parts of South Asia never 
previously touched by Islam. The pattern began in the first several decades of the four- 
teenth century, when the order’s rise to prominence among Delhi’s urban populace coin- 
cided with that of the imperial Tughluqs. The two principal Persian poets of India at that 
time, Amir Hasan and Amir Khusrau, and the leading historian, Zia al-Din Barani, were all 
disciples of Delhi’s principal Chishti shaikh, Nizam al-Din Auliya. As writers whose works 
were widely-read, these men were in effect publicists for Nizam al-Din and his order. And 
since the three were patronized by the Tughlugq court, the public and the ruling classes 
alike gradually came to associate dynastic fortune with that of the Chishti order.” Richard 
M. Eaton (2000) “Temple Desecration and Indo-Muslim States”, 101. 
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detailing a leading medieval Perso-Islamic conception of how reli- 
gion and politics interrelated.*” 
The Qadiriyya order*? was prominent in coastal ports and was par- 
ticularly prominent in Nagore. Another example was the group of 
traders associated with the southern Iranian town of Kazarun, whose 
community solidarity was based on locality as well as (possibly) 
common religious practice. This particular network of Kazaruntyya, 
now extinct*! but described as thriving during the fourteenth cen- 
tury by Ibn Battiita, had adherents in Cambay, Calicut, Quilon 
and Quanzhou in China.*? It even extended to Quanzhou. The 
Kazarunis established a network of handga along the coast of the 
Indian Ocean in Anatolia and Iran. Ibn Batttitah details the Kazaruni 
handga in India and China. Erhard Wittek concludes that the nzsba 
al-Kazartini meant that the person was an adherent to this Sufi 
order rather than being from Kazarun. These people were involved 
in a business of protecting merchants at sea and that all ships com- 
ing from India or China carried money pledged to the founding 
saint Abu Ishak Ebrahim b. Sahtiyar Kazartni (963-1033). Was 
this simply a protection business? Trimingham?** calls the order the 
“Kazarunt Sufi insurance company” and suggests that it was not 
a “true tariqa” as it did not have any special teachings but rather 
was an organization to exploit Abu Ishak’s Jaraka (blessing). Ibn 
Batttita stayed at their hospices at Kazartin, at Calicut, at Quilon and 
Quanzhou in China. He also met others from Cambay and Delhi.** 
3. In her study of Khutba networks along the western littoral of 
India in the 1290s, Elizabeth Lambourn, drawing on a newly- 
discovered customs document* from Aden under the Rasulid 


3? Richard M. Eaton (2000) “Temple Desecration and Indo-Muslim States”, 100. 


*9Deriving its name from Abdul-Qadir Gilani (or Jilani) [1077-1166 CE] who hailed 
from Gilan in Iran. 


*l Suppressed by the Safavids in the early sixteenth century. 


42Michael Pearson (2010) “Islamic Trade”, 326. For an overview of the Kazarini net- 
work, see Ralph Kauz (2010) “A Kazartint Network?”, in Ralph Kauz (ed.), Aspects of the 
Maritime Silk Road: From the Persian Gulf to the East China Sea |East Asian Maritime 
History, 10] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harassowitz), 61-69. 


*3John Trimingham (1971) The Sufi Orders in Islam, 21. 
#4 Ralph Kauz (2010) “A Kazartinit Network?”, 61. 
45Entitled Nur al-ma‘arif (Light of Knowledge). 
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Sultan al-Muzaffar Yusuf (1249-1295), details a listing of sti- 
pends for Islamic judges (gadis) and preachers (khatibs) at over 40 
different locations along the western and south-eastern littoral of 
the Indian subcontinent—places beyond Dar al-Islam. She sug- 
gests that these stipends (paid in kind in dyestuffs and gold) in fact 
reflected a relationship with the Rasulid sultans. The name of the 
Rasulid sultan was cited during the Friday sermon (khutbah), which 
indicated the community’s wider allegiance and the widespread 
“rule” of the Muslim monarchs. Lambourn calls this a khutbah 
or du“ network*? and it extended down the west coast of India 
and to the ports of Tamil Nadu. Lambourn stresses the “disso- 
ciation from the idea of territorial rule” and the use of the “as a 
sign of allegiance.”*” There exists a letter from Calicut asking per- 
mission to use the name of the Rasulid sultan alongside the for- 
mer ‘Abbasid Caliphs in the khutbah. In brief, Lambourn suggests 
that the primary benefits were to provide these communities with a 
way of formalizing their relations with external Islamic polities. She 
also suggests that “the kbutba was particularly used to consolidate 
and formalize trade networks, assigning a kind of ‘preferred trading 
partner’ to the two sides.” 


. Links between merchants of Cambay and the Muslim communities 


of Sumatra and Java in the thirteenth century are also evidenced 
by the material remains of the age, particularly gravestones, but 
this linkage will be discussed in the following chapter under the 
Southeast Asia section. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA TO CHINA 


Southeast Asia 


Islamic influences extended into Southeast Asia from both ends of the 
maritime trade route in different periods. We can examine the extension of 
Islam into Southeast Asia in three periods: (1) the period from the emer- 
gence of Islam until the Cola invasions of Southeast Asia in the eleventh 


#6 Elizabeth Lambourn (2008) “India from Aden: Khutba and Muslim Urban Networks 
in Late Thirteenth-Century India”, in Kenneth Hall (ed.), Secondary Cities and Urban 
Networking in the Indian Ocean Realm, c. 1000-1800 (Lanham: Lexington Books), 55-97. 


47Elizabeth Lambourn (2008) India from Aden, 56. 
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century; (2) the end of the eleventh century until the thirteenth century; 
(3) the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, following the establishment of 
the first Islamic Southeast Asian polities in the thirteenth century. 

The specific activities of the early Persian and Arab traders*® in 
Southeast Asia are poorly documented, but we can glean some knowl- 
edge of them from accounts written in the destination ports in southern 
China (as detailed below). The successive Arab geographers wrote of a 
range of places known in Southeast Asia between the eighth and ninth 
centuries, many experienced at first-hand by their informers, suggesting 
that Islamic traders were regularly passing through and perhaps sojourn- 
ing in the port-polities of Southeast Asia.*? 

At the same time, there is much evidence of Islamic connections 
between China and Southeast Asia in the tenth century. During this 
early period, Chinese texts record the arrival at the Northern Song 
Court (at Kaifeng) of envoys from Dashi (the Arab lands), the Cola 
Empire, Zabaj/Zabag°® (likely Srivijaya) and Champa, all of whom 
bore names which can be reconstructed as being Muslim. These arriv- 
als reflect the great maritime trade route which connected the Arab 
lands with China, passing through Southern India, Zabaj/Srivijaya 
in Sumatra and Champa in what is today Central Vietnam. It thus 
appears that during this century, the more prominent Muslim com- 
munities in Southeast Asia were likely resident in and traded out of 
the capital of Zabaj (either Palembang or Jambi) and the capital of 
Champa. 

One of the key characteristics of these Muslim envoys to China dur- 
ing the tenth century is that almost all were “surnamed” Li # or Pu 
i. The majority of the Li-“surnamed” envoys came from Sanfoqi = 4% 
# /Zabaj and Champa, with some from the Arab lands and one from 
Butuan in the southern Philippines. While not all of the names of these 
Li-“surnamed” envoys can be reconstructed, there are sufficient names 
which can be firmly reconstructed to conclude that the people who 


48“Dersian and Arab traders” is a generic reference to peoples from the Middle East trad- 
ing on ships crewed by people of a likely diverse range or ethnicities and religions. 

*° Gerald R. Tibbetts (1979) A Study of the Arabic Texts Containing Material on South- 
East Asia (Leiden: E. J. Brill). 

50Ror details of which see Michael Laffan (2005) “Finding Java: Muslim Nomenclature 
of Insular Southeast Asia from Srivijaya to Snouk Hurgronje”, [Asia Research Institute 
Working Paper Series, 52 (Singapore: National University of Singapore). 
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bore them were Muslims. That the “surname” Li represented “‘Ali” is 
widely acknowledged. The question then arises as to why so many of 
these Islamic envoys should have borne the name “‘Ali” or have had it 
assigned to them by the Chinese chroniclers. 

One possibility is that the persons who adopted or were assigned 
the “Li” surname were ‘Alids/Shi‘a, who traced their religious ori- 
gins to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, the son-in-law of the Prophet.°! Did they 
perhaps move into Southeast Asia as a result of persecutions in the 
Arab lands? A fourteenth-century Arab source suggests that was 
indeed the case. The description of Sanf (Champa) from Mehren’s 
edition of Dimashqi (pp. 168-169) has been translated from the 
Arabic by Mike Laffan*?: 


... the city of Sanf is on the coast and its people are Muslims, Christians 
and idolaters. The Islamic call (da‘wa) reached them in the time of 
‘Uthman (my God be pleased with him). 


An interpolation from a variant edition continues: 


The ‘Aliyyin fleeing from the Bani Ummaya and al-Hajjaj°* settled there 
and entered the Sea of Zifti?* and settled on [p.169] the island for which 
they are known to this day ...°° 


°lRormally Shi‘atu ‘Alr=the party of Ali. 

>* Personal correspondence June 2005. 

°3Hor al-Hajjaj, see http://www.princeton.edu/~batke /itl/denise /hajjaj.htm. André 
Wink notes that some of the Mappillas of the Malabar Coast also traced their origins to 
those who fled from al-Hajjaj. See André Wink (2010) “The Early Expansion of Islam 
in India”, in David O. Morgan and Anthony Reid (eds.), The New Cambridge History of 
Islam, Volume 3: The Eastern Islamic World Eleventh to Eighteenth Centuries (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press), 78-99. 


547 affan assumes that Zifti (45) should be read as Zanqi or Zanqay (35) and that the 
following insular reference is to Hainan. 


°° Pierre-Yves Manguin provides another translation of this from Ferrand’s French ver- 
sion: “[...] the country of Champa, with its principal town of the same name [...]| is peo- 
pled by Muslims, Christians and idolators. The Muslim religion went there in the time of 
Othman [...] and the Alids, expelled by the Omeyyads and by Hajyjaj, took refuge there 
[...]” Pierre-Yves Manguin (2001) “The Introduction of Islam into Champa”, in Alijah 
Gordon (ed.), The Propagation of Islam in the Indonesian-Malay Archipelago (Kuala 
Lumpur: Malaysian Sociological Research Institute), 290-291. 
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Even though this is from a fourteenth-century text, it suggests 
a tradition that ‘Alids had been in the Southeast Asian region from 
the time of the Third Caliph ‘Uthman, who died in 656 CE.°° It also 
provides powerful support for the thesis that those surnamed “Li” in 
Chinese texts were descendants of refugee ‘Alids,°” who adopted that 
“surname” through their religious affiliation with ‘Ali b. Abt Talib. We 
can also draw comparisons with the names of the rulers of Kilwa on the 
East African coast, albeit of a slightly later date.>® 

As noted above, the frequency of the appearance of Li-“surname” 
trader-envoys in Chinese texts declined after the first few decades of 
the eleventh century, but those bearing the Pu “surname” seem to have 
continued their links with the Chinese court, almost as many arriving 
in China during the eleventh century as in the tenth. This is possibly 
because many were based at Champa. It was also persons bearing the Pu 
“surname” who were to later settle in China and become important in 
the maritime trade relations of the Southern Song, of which more below. 

From whence came the Pu “surname”? In their translation and study 
of the account of Sanfoqi°®? in Zhao Rugua’s Zhufan zhi, Friedrich Hirth 
and William W. Rockhill record that “a large proportion of the people 
of the country are surnamed ‘P’u’ #4.” A similar claim was made for 
Hainan at about the same time. These translators also drew attention 
to the likely equivalence between “Pu” and the Arabic kunya element 


°6Similar claims were made by Marvazi (twelfth century) and ‘Aufi (thirteenth cen- 
tury). See Donald D. Leslie (1986) Islam in Traditional China: A Short History to 1800 
(Belconnen: Canberra College of Advanced Education), 39; Sayyid Q. Fatimi (1963) Islam 
Comes to Malaysia (Singapore: Malaysian Sociological Research Institute), 53-56. 


°7Ror whom, see Bernard Lewis (1986) The Encyclopaedia of Islam (New ed.), vol. 1 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill), 400-403 s.v. Alids. 


58The tenth and eleventh centuries were a key period in the introduction of Islam to the 
East African coast. The founder of Kilwa was known as ‘Ali ibn al-Hussain ibn ‘Ali, while 
the frequency of the name ‘Ali among subsequent rulers suggests that the name had a spe- 
cial significance for some Islamic communities in this period. Joao De Barros [1496-1570 | 
(1778) Décadas da Asia ([Lisboa: Regia Officina Typografica], vol. 1, book 8, chapter 6) 
notes, from the chronicle existing at that time, rulers of Kilwa with the names Alé Bumale, 
Alé Bufoloquete, Alé Bonebaquer, Alé Ben Datte and Alé Boni. 


°?The Chinese transcription of the name Zabaj/Zabag, for which see Laffan, Finding 
Java. 
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Abi.° Hirth and Rockhill’s work was conducted in the early part of the 
twentieth century, and today, it is widely accepted that the Chinese Pu, 
as used for a “surname” for maritime traders, indeed derives from the 
Arabic “Abi.” 

While Abi is found as part of the name of a huge number of persons 
in the Islamic world, we do need to consider why it might have been 
adopted by or assigned to such a range of Islamic traders by the Chinese 
during this period. The people so named must have had in common 
some ethnic or religious identity. Might the Pu “surname” have derived 
from the earliest days of the Caliphate, with people noting their associ- 
ation with Abu Bakr, the first caliph? Or might those persons surnamed 
“Pu” in Chinese texts have stated that they were disciples of Abt: Hanifa 
al-Nu‘man ibn Thabit and were thus followers of the Hanaft school, the 
first of the four orthodox Sunni schools of law? If we were to assume 
that, like the merchants “surnamed” Li, the traders “surnamed” Pu were 
also Shi‘a, then it is not beyond possibility that the name Abt was a trun- 
cated form of Abi Turab, a name by which the Prophet referred to ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib.°! But in the end, all of this must remain conjecture until 
further evidence is produced. We can only say that the “surname” Pu 
was derived from the Arabic kunya element Abt but was used in a very 
different way within the Chinese texts by assigning it as a “surname” to 
these Muslim traders. 

From reconstructing envoy names which included the “Pu 
surname,” there can be little doubt that the majority of the envoys 
bearing these names were Muslims. The list of polities represented 


60 Friedrich Hirth [1845-1927] and William W. Rockhill [1854-1914] (1970) Chau 
Ju-Kua; His Work on the Chinese and Arab Trade in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centurtes, 
Entitled Chu-fan-chi (Taibei: Chengwen chubanshe, Reprint of St Petersburg 1911), 60. 
Their note to this part of the text (64, note 3) suggests: “P’u stands for Bu, an abbrevia- 
tion of Abi ‘father’, which precedes so many Arabic names. The phrase 4 4434 “many are 
surnamed P’u”, occurring here and there in Chinese ethnographical literature may safely be 
taken to indicate Arab settlements.” See Friderick Hirth (1896) Die Insel Hainan nach 
Chao Ju-kua (Berlin: de Gruyter), 487, note. 


6lln Hadith - Sahih Al- Bukhari 8.223, narrated by Sahl bin Sad, it is noted: “The most 
beloved name to ‘Ali was Abi Turab, and he used to be pleased when we called him by it, 
for none named him Abi Turab (for the first time), but the Prophet. Once ‘Ali got angry 
with (his wife) Fatima, and went out (of his house) and slept near a wall in the mosque. 
The Prophet came searching for him, and someone said, ‘He is there, lying near the wall.’ 
The Prophet came to him while his (‘Ali’s) back was covered with dust. The Prophet 
started removing the dust from his back, saying, ‘Get up, O Abu Turab!’” 
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overlaps a great deal with those from which the “Li” envoys 
came—Sanfoqi/Zabaj, Champa and the Arab lands—but with occa- 
sional envoys noted from Boni/Brunei, Java and Zhulian/the Cola 
Empire. In one case, comprising two references, on the basis of his 
reconstructed “name,” we can identify the envoy from “the Arab 
lands” as having had (or having been assigned) a name which can be 
reconstructed as Abi Mahmid Tabrizi, suggesting that he was either 
from or was associated with the city of Tabriz. 

While it is not recorded as a polity from which envoys came to 
offer tribute to the Chinese court, the polity of Kalah/Killah/Kra 
also demands our attention. According to the Arab geographers, it 
was an entrepot, a place marking the border of India, “the general 
rendezvous of the ships of Siraf and Oman, where they meet the ships 
of China,” a producer of tin, and a place frequented by Indians. The 
conditions described are all met by a polity centred on the portages 
linking the western coastal region of what is today the southern Thai 
peninsula, and its eastern seaboard, with tin found throughout the 
Phuket and Kedah areas, and local transhipment or trans-peninsular 
portage available between “the ships of Siraf and Oman” and the 
ships of China. In the Chinese texts, the polity was named Guluo®?, 
and in these texts, it is noted that Guluo controlled 24 subordinate 
polities and had a sizeable army. In the story of Islam in Southeast 
Asia, this must have been one of the main ports frequented by ships 
from the Arab and Persian worlds during the eight to tenth centuries, 
and in fact, it was the Southeast Asian polity most frequently men- 
tioned in the Arab texts. Its precise identification, location and extent 
remain to be ascertained, but its centre likely lay near Takuapa or 
Kedah on the peninsula.®* 

We also need to examine the Sumatran port-polity of Barus for 
what it tells us of Islamic traders in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
References to Barus/Fanstr, famed as a port for camphor exports, date 


62 Likely “Kra”. 


63For further details, see Gerald Tibbetts (1979) A Study of the Arabic Texts, 118-128. 
The Middle Eastern ceramics found in the area are described in Bennet Bronson (1996) 
“Chinese and Middle Eastern Trade in Southern Thailand during the Ninth Century 
A.D.”, in Amara Srisuchat (ed.), Ancient Trades and Cultural Contacts in Southeast Asia 
(Bangkok: Office of the National Cultural Commission), 181-200. 
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back to the eighth century.®* Barus was also already well-known to the 
Arab geographers in the tenth century as the source of excellent cam- 
phor, the Fansiiri camphor.® We can thus assume that Islamic merchants 
traded through this port during its heyday in the ninth to eleventh cen- 
turies in their quest for camphor and other Sumatran products.® The 
ninth-century to eleventh-century Islamic glass and ceramics excavated 
at the site also suggest linkages with the Middle East®” and these corre- 
late with the Chinese ceramics of the same period discovered there.®* An 
important piece excavated in Barus is a glass seal of the tenth to eleventh 
centuries, likely deriving originally from Iran, and bearing a Kufic-style 
inscription “Allah Muhammad.”°? This and the other Middle Eastern 
trade products certainly suggest Islamic influence in West Sumatra dur- 
ing these centuries. Separately, it appears that Islamic influence continued 
in Champa. Zhao Rugua noted that in 987 envoys of the Cham polity 
of Panduranga brought tribute to the Chinese court, in the company of 
those of Dashi (Arabs).”° 


64Under the early name Po-lu-shi and Po-luo-suo (sometimes obviously confused in 
Chinese texts with Bo-si or Persia) and later under the names Bin-su, Bian-shu and Bin-cuo 
for Pansur/Pancur. See Roderich Ptak (1998) “Possible Chinese References to the Barus 
Area (Tang to Ming)”, in Claude Guillot (ed.), Histoire de Barus, Sumatra: le site de Lobu 
Tua: étude et documents | Cahier d’Archipel, 30], vol. 1 (Paris: Archipel), 119-138. 


65See Gerald Tibbetts (1979) A Study of the Arabic Texts, 92-93, 95-96, 114-115, 
140-143. Jane Drakard has also studied these sources in Jane Drakard (1989) “An Indian 
Ocean Port: Sources for the Earlier History of Barus”, Archipel 37, 53-82. 


66The links between Barus and the various ports of the Middle East are discussed in 
Claude Guillot (2003) “Chapter I1—Conclusions historiques”, in Claude Guillot (ed.), 
Histoire de Barus, Sumatra: le site de Lobu Tua: étude archéologique et documents | Cahier 
d’Archipel, 30], vol. 2 (Paris: Archipel), 45-46 and 60-62. 

67 Claude Guillot and Sonny C. Wibisono (1998) “Le verre 4 Lobu Tua: Etude prélimi- 
naire”, in Claude Guillot (ed.), Hzstotre de Barus, Sumatra: le site de Lobu Tua: étude et doc- 
uments |Cahier d’Archipel, 30], vol. 1 (Paris: Archipel), 189-206; Claude Guillot (2003) 
“Céramique du Proche-Orient”, in Claude Guillot (ed.), Hzstotre de Barus, Sumatra: le site 
de Lobu Tua, vol. 2, 171-196. 

68 Marie-France Dupoizat (2003) “Céramique chinoise”, in Guillot, Claude (ed.), 
Histoire de Barus, Sumatra: le site de Lobu Tua: étude archéologique et documents | Cahier 
d’Archipel 30], vol. 2 (Paris: Archipel), 103-169. 

©?Claude Guillot (2003) Histoire de Barus, vol. 2. See “Chap. VII—Verre”, 268, 
plate 58. See also Ludvik Kalus (2000) “Le plus ancienne inscription islamique du monde 
malais?”, Archipel 59, 23-24. 


7°Friedrich Hirth and William Rockhill (1970) Chau Ju-kua, 51. 
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Two political events affecting Muslims in Southeast Asia stand out 
from the available records of the tenth to eleventh centuries. As noted 
above, some hundreds of Muslims removed in the 980s to Hainan and 
Guangzhou to escape political turmoil in Champa. It is likely that it was 
these persons who formed the nucleus of the Muslim community at Sanya 
on the southern coast of Hainan, which has continued into the present- 
day.’! The other event was the Cdla attacks on Southeast Asia. The rea- 
son for these attacks is not clear, but the possibility that the Cola ruler 
Rajéndra I wished to take control over the trade passing through the Straits 
of Malacca should not be excluded. Raids are suggested for 1017 and 1025 
CE. The last envoy from Sanfoqi to China for the eleventh century was in 
1028, while missions to China from Dashi (the “Arab lands”) saw a hia- 
tus from 1019 until the 1050s. Champa missions to China led by Muslims 
continued during this period. It thus appears that Islamic trading links with 
the Straits were affected by the attacks on and likely capture of the major 
ports in the region by Cola forces. These military activities likely perma- 
nently changed the patterns of Middle Eastern trade to the archipelago. We 
certainly have evidence of the possibly related rise of the Tamil guilds in 
Barus during that century.’? Muslim residents in Champa, however, con- 
tinued to operate their tribute /trade missions to China during this period. 

At approximately the same time, on the other side of the archipel- 
ago, we begin to see evidence for the emergence of Muslim rulers in 
Southeast Asia. An Islamic gravestone is reported from Sumatra for a 
Sultan Sulaiman bin ‘Abd Allah bin al-Basir of Lamreh dated 608 AH 
(1211 CE).’° It remains controversial, but if confirmed this will be the 


“7lFor one of the few historical reports on this community, see Chen Dasheng and 
Claudine Salmon (1989) “Rapport preliminaire sur la decouverte de tombes musulmanes 
dans l’He de Hainan”, Archipel 38, 75-106. 


” See, for example, Yellava Subbarayalu (1998) “The Tamil Merchant-Guild Inscription 
at Barus: A Rediscovery”, in Claude Guillot (ed.), Hustotre de Barus, Sumatra: le site de 
Lobu Tua: étude et documents | Cahier d’Archipel, 30], vol. 1 (Paris: Archipel), 25-33. The 
inscription is dated to the equivalent of 1088 CE. 


73 Geoff Wade (2012) “Southeast Asian Islam and Southern China in the Second Half of 
the Fourteenth Century”, in Geoff Wade and Li Tana (ed.), Anthony Reid and the Study 
of the Southeast Asian Past (Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies), 129; Suwedi 
Montana (1997) “Nouvelles données sur les royaumes de Lamuri et Barat”, Archipel 53, 
92. There remains much dispute over the dating and other aspects of this gravestone. See 
also Claude Guillot and Ludvik Kalus (2008) Les Monuments Funéraires et Vlistoire du 
Sultanat de Pasai a Sumatra (Paris: Association Archipel), 178-179. 
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first evidence of a Muslim ruler in the Nusantara world. Separately, in the 
account of his return journey by sea from China, Marco Polo reported 
in the 1290s that the Sumatran city of Pérlak/Ferlec was Muslim,”* but 
neighbouring urban centres named Basman and Samara were not. The 
latter polity was more than likely Samudera, where a gravestone of the 
reputed first Islamic ruler of that polity—Sultaén Malik al-Salih—dated 
AH 696 (1297 CE) has been found.”° In the 1280s, two envoys came to 
the Yuan court from Samudera (Sumuda), and they bore patently Islamic 
names—Hasan and Sulaiman. These phenomena suggest a new age in 
the relationship between Islam and Southeast Asia, with a polity ruler 
taking on the new religion. That the rise of this Islamic polity was linked 
with the rise and expansion of the Mamliiks (1250-1517) in Egypt is 
suggested by the adoption by Samuderan sultans of the title al-Malik 
al-Zahir, an apparent commemoration of the Mamlik Sultan al-Malik 
al-Zahir Rukn al-Din Baybars al-Bundukdarib (1260-1277) of Egypt 
and Syria, who had defeated the Seventh Crusade sent by Louis IX, as 
well as the Mongol forces at ‘Ayn Jaltit in Palestine in 1260. The indig- 
enous tradition relating to these earliest Islamic polities in Sumatra was 
later recorded, somewhat anachronistically, in Hikayat Raja Pasai.’© 
Why Islamic polities should have emerged in northern Sumatra in the 
thirteenth century remains an enigma. It is obvious that Muslim trad- 
ers had been passing and stopping at these port-polities for centuries 
before this. It is likely that the rise of Islamic states in Sumatra was linked 
with the decline of the Cola dynasty in southern India, the collapse of 
that country into war and the end of the integrated regional economy 
which incorporated the northern Sumatran polities. With the rise of the 
more domestically oriented Vijayanagara in southern India, the linkages 
of the Hindu-Buddhist polities of Sumatra with the subcontinent would 


74 Geoff Wade (2012) “Southeast Asian Islam”, 129; “This kingdom, you must know, 
is so frequented by the Saracen merchants that they have converted the natives to the Law 
of Mahommet—I mean the townspeople only, for the hill people live for all the world 
like beasts...” Marco Polo [1254-1324] (1871) The Book of Ser Marco Polo, vol. 2, trans. 
Henry Yule (London: John Murray), 284. 

7° Geoff Wade (2012) “Southeast Asian Islam”, 129; for further details of the grave- 
stones, see Elizabeth Lambourn (2004) “The Formation of the Batu Aceh Tradition in 
Fifteenth-Century Samudera-Pasai”, Indonesia and the Malay World 32, 211-248. 

7©Geoff Wade (2012) “Southeast Asian Islam”, 129-130; See A. H. Hill (1960) 
“Hikayat Raja-Raja Pasai”, Journal of the Malaysian Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
35.2, 1-215: 
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have declined, as would have the Tamil guilds, likely providing new ave- 
nues for religious conversion. However, the ports of the Malabar Coast 
continued to be meeting places and commercial marts for traders from 
Yemen, Southeast Asia and China. The expansion of Islamic trading net- 
works, and some have suggested Sufi guilds, along these maritime trade 
routes appears to have thus burgeoned. 

From the fourteenth century, we see growing evidence of the expan- 
sion of Islam in Southeast Asia. In Sumatra (or al-Jawa as he referred 
to it), Ibn Batttitah recorded what he, or his informants, observed 
when passing through the port-polity of Samudera in 1345 and 1346. 
He noted that the ruler—one Sultan Al-Malik Al-Zahir—was “a Shaft 
in madhhab and a lover of jurists” who “often fights against and raids 
the infidels.” It was further noted that “the people of his country are 
Shafi who are eager to fight infidels and readily go on campaign with 
him. They dominate the neighbouring infidels who pay jzzya to have 
peace.”’” Through the account provided, we see a polity whose ruler 
was engaged in frequent jihad, who sent missions to Delhi and to 
Zaittin/Quanzhou, and who, at home, was surrounded by wazirs, sec- 
retaries, sharifs, jurists, poets and army commanders, and who obviously 
had close links with Islamic societies to Quanzhou in the west, and direct 
sea links with Quilon to the east. The Shafi school which the sultan fol- 
lowed has remained important throughout Indonesia and in the coastal 
areas of India. We should not, however, consider this to have been sim- 
ply a Middle Eastern society or ruling structure transplanted to Southeast 
Asia. It has been remarked that Ibn Battitah likely concentrated 
excessively on the cosmopolitan Arab/Iranian aspects of the court and 
ignored the Indic and local elements unfamiliar to him. Certainly, the 
batu Aceh of the period reflect a strong indigenous element to the pol- 
ity.’® The polity of Samudera was obviously one of the key polities of the 
Muslim Indian Ocean network, with a host of gravestones from the four- 
teenth to the mid-fifteenth centuries recording details of some key fig- 
ures in the history of the polity. A gravestone of 1326, of Sultan al-Malik 
al-Zahir, Shams al-dunya wa |-din Muhammad ibn al-Malik al-Salih, the 


’7Hamilton A. R. Gibb (1994) The Travels of Ibn Battiita A.D. 1325-1354, vol. 4, 
translated with revisions and notes from the Arabic text edited by Charles Defrémery and 
Beniamino R. Sanguinetti, annotated by Charles F. Beckingham (London: The Hakluyt 
Society), 876-877. 


8 Elizabeth Lambourn (2004) “The Formation of the Batu Aceh Tradition”. 
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son of Sultan Malik al-Salih, notes him as shahid, a martyr’? meaning 
that he died fighting against infidels. The grave of Zayn al-‘Abidin I 
(d. 1400/1401) also indicates that he died as a “shalid,” as a martyr in 
the course of a battle, with non-Muslims.°° In the early fifteenth century, 
the Chinese visitor Ma Huan further noted that the sultan was engaged 
in battle with upland peoples with tattooed faces. 

What effects did this new militant/religious force of Islamic pol- 
ities have on neighbouring polities? The success of the jihad activi- 
ties engaged in by the Samudera sultans is apparent with Muslim rulers 
appearing at, in addition to Samudera, Aru by 1411 (Sultan Husayn) and 
in Lambri by 1412 (Muhammad Shah). Thus, by the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the northern and eastern coasts of Sumatra were the 
sites of at least three Muslim polities. Was the extension of the presence 
of Islam the result of the raids by Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir and his succes- 
sors? If so, can we assume that these rulers and their people also followed 
the Shafi’t school? 

It also appears to have affected a ruler further south. The growth 
of Islamic polities may well have been the factor which pushed the 
Sumatran prince Adityawarman away from the coast and into the 
mountains of Minangkabau. Adityawarman had founded a kingdom 
in Sumatra in 1347,°! just after Ibn Battiita had visited Samudera, but 
he had subsequently retreated into the uplands of Minangkabau in the 
late 1340s or early 1350s. Hermann Kulke notes that “the reasons for 
Adityawarman’s retreat into Malayu’s mountainous hinterland of the 
Minangkabau are as unclear as its exact date.”®* However, by 1356, 
he was in the highlands as there is an inscription of that date at Bukit 
Gombak in the highlands. Hermann Kulke suggests that the retreat 
may have been a result of fear of a burgeoning Majapahit under Hayam 
Wuruk, but the statements of Ibn Battiita about the jzbad expeditions 
engaged in by the Samuderan ruler Sultan Al-Malik Al-Zahir in the 
1340s suggest another possibility—that Adityawarman pushed further 


”? Claude Guillot and Ludvik Kalus (2008) Les Monuments Funéraires, 178-179. 
80 Claude Guillot and Ludvik Kalus (2008) Les Monuments Funéraires, 58-59. 


81 This was recorded in the Amoghapasa inscription at Rambahan. See Hermann Kulke 
(2009) “Adityawarman’s Highland Kingdom”, in Dominik Bonatz etal. (eds.), From 
Distant Tales: Archaeology and Ethnolistory in the Highlands of Sumatra (Newcastle upon 
Tyne: Cambridge Scholars Publishing), 229-252. 


82 Hermann Kulke (2009) “Adityawarman’s Highland Kingdom”, 233. 
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into the highlands to avoid the depredations of religious expansionist 
warfare being waged by the sultan from Samudera. Is it not significant 
that the Bukit Gombak inscription (1356) notes that Adityawarman had 
founded a monastery (vihara) in the Golden Land (Suvarnabhum1) in 
the mountains and that the place is free of robbers (t2ada maling) and 
thieves (samun). Further, the inscription threatens that those who “want 
to destroy it” (handak barbwinasa) will be killed.®° 

Ibn Battita also visited the island of Java—Mul Jawa—which was 
described as a “country of the infidels,” which is accepted to mean 
that Islam had not gained any real foothold in the island of Java by the 
mid-fourteenth century. But in Champa—the Tawalisi of Ibn Battiita’s 
account®+—the West Asian links of Champa are manifested in the prin- 
cess whom Ibn Battita met in this polity, who spoke to him in Turkish, 
who was literate in Arabic, and who wrote out the Jzsmillah in the pres- 
ence of the visitor. The traveller subsequently proceeded to China. 

Not long after Ibn Battita left China, warfare broke out in and around 
Quanzhou where most Muslims resided on the southern Chinese coast. 
This escalated into mass killings and a civil war. In the 1370s, not much 
more than a decade after the massacres in Fujian, Muslim tombs began 
to appear in Java. Most of these were devoted to elite figures appar- 
ently intimately involved with the administration of the Majapahit state. 
These gravestones (maesan) began appearing at Trowulan and Trayala 
near ancient Majapahit in the 1370s and their dates extend well into 
the second half of the fifteenth century.8> They were inscribed with the 
Saka year in ancient Javanese script on one side of the stone and with 
pious Islamic inscriptions in Arabic on the other. Given what we know 
of the situation in Quanzhou in the 1360s and the links already estab- 
lished between Champa and Quanzhou in this period, the existence of 


83 Hermann Kulke (2009) “Adityawarman’s Highland Kingdom”, 239. 


84 An identification supported by Yamamoto Tatsuro’s equation of Kailiikari, the name of 
the largest city in Tawalisi according to Ibn Battitah, with the Cham name Klaung Garai, 
which is the name of a Cham temple complex (Po Klaung Garai) located at Phanrang 
in what is today Ninh Thuan Province. It comprises three towers dating back to about 
1300, built during the reign of Cham King Jaya Simhavarman II. See Yamamoto Tatsuro 
[1910-2001] (1936) “On Tawalisi as Described by Ibn Battiita”, Memozrs of the Research 
Department of the Toyo Bunko 8, 117. 


85See Louis-Charles Damais [1911-1966] (1956) “Etudes Javanaises: Les tombes 
Musulmans dates de Tralaya”, Bulletin de VEcole francaise d’Extréme-Orient 48, 353-415. 
See listing and dates of the graves on p. 411. 
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the tomb of Puteri Cempa (the Campa princess) in Trowulan,°*° dated to 
1448 CE, underlines the likelihood that these graves belong to Muslims 
who fled the conflagrations in southern China in the 1360s and were 
then engaged in various capacities by the Majapahit court, maintaining 
links with both Champa and the southern Chinese ports. The sudden 
appearance of a group of Muslims, possibly Sunni, intimately tied to the 
Javanese administration is otherwise difficult to explain. It is possible that 
this Putert Cémpa was Haji Ma Hong Fu’s wife, whom Parlindungan’s 
“Annals of Semarang and Cirebon” tell us, “had passed away and was 
buried in Majapahit according to Islamic rites” in or just before 1449.57 
Earlier references in these annals tell us that Haji Ma Hong Fu, who had 
his origins in Yunnan, had been married to the daughter of Haji Bong 
Tak Keng, who had been appointed by the Chinese in Champa.®® At 
Surabaya, the Pécat tanda, that is the “head of the market” at Terung, 
was also a Chinese person employed as an official by the Mayjapahit 
court, and it was he who protected the young Muslim who had come 
from Champa and who would later become Raden Rahmat.*? While 
Louis-Charles Damais and others believe that the persons interred in 
these graves were Javanese, the possibility should thus also be consid- 
ered that these were persons from abroad who had given their allegiance 
to the Majapahit polity. New polities on Java also suggest new arrivals. 


86The grave remains today an Islamic pilgrimage site. 


87Hermanus J. De Graaf and Theodore G. T. Pigeaud (1984) Chinese Muslims in Java 
in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries: The Malay Annals of Semarang and Cérbon, 
ed. Merle C. Ricklefs [Monash Papers on Southeast Asia, 12] (Melbourne: Monash 
University), 20. I am assigning this text more veracity than hitherto accorded to it for rea- 
sons detailed below. 


88 Hermanus De Graaf and Theodore Pigeaud (1984) Chinese Muslims in Java, 14. This 
fits precisely with the date of the Trowulan grave, but those who are suspicious of the 
Parlindungan source might point to the fact that Damais’ article on the graves was pub- 
lished in 1956, while Parlindungan’s work Tuanku Rao within which the “Annals” are con- 
tained was only published in 1964, allowing for the grave information to be incorporated 
in the latter work. 


8°Denys Lombard and Claudine Salmon (2001) “Islam and Chineseness”, in Alijah 
Gordon (ed.), The Propagation of Islam in the Indonesian-Malay Archipelago (Kuala 
Lumpur: Malaysian Sociological Research Institute), 184. See also the correlation in 
Javanese texts between Champa and the spread of Islam as detailed by Pierre-Yves Manguin 
(2001) “The Introduction of Islam into Champa”, in Alijah Gordon (ed.), The Propagation 
of Islam in the Indonestan-Malay Archipelago (Kuala Lumpur: Malaysian Sociological 
Research Institute), 294-295. 
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Demak on the northern Javanese coast first appeared in the historical 
record in 1377 and is recorded as having sent “tribute” to the Ming 
court in 1394. The founding of this pesisir polity by refugees in the 
1360s or 1370s also conforms to all that we know of it. Javanese texts 
also record Muslim leaders coming to Java from Champa and settling in 
the three most important early centres of Islamic propaganda—Surabaya 
(Ngampel), Gresik (Giri) and Cerbon (Gunung Jati). By the early fif- 
teenth century, Gresik had over 1000 “Chinese” families, likely including 
the Muslim people of diverse ethnic origins who had fled from Fujian. 

Evidence from Sumatra also supports the argument for a flight of 
hybrid Persian-Arab-Cham-Chinese Muslims out of southern China into 
maritime Southeast Asia during the 1360s. Recent archaeological surveys 
and excavations in Barus reveal that the earliest Islamic tombstone found 
there dates from AH 772/1370 CE,” which fits excellently with the 
chronology proposed above. The name of the woman buried beneath 
the tombstone—Suy—may be Chinese, while the inscription itself con- 
tains Persian grammar and Arabic terms. Thus, the 1360s likely saw the 
return of an Islamic community to Barus following the driving out of 
the earlier community in the eleventh century by the Cdlas.?! By the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, Tomé Pires spoke of Barus as being 
a wealthy port and well known to the Gujaratis, Persians, Arabs, ‘Tamils 
and Bengalis. 

Brunei’s adoption of Islam in this period is reflected in the grave- 
stone of a fourteenth-century Sultan, named “Maharaja Bruni”, found 
in the Residency cemetery in Bandar Seri Begawan. Links between that 
community and China are indicated by the fact that the gravestone was 
certainly manufactured in Quanzhou and transported to Brunei, as it is 
almost identical to those carved in China and, like them, is also made 
of diabase and inscribed completely in Arabic. In Terengganu, a stone 
inscribed in Malay written in Arabic script and dating from the four- 
teenth century suggests that Islamic law was being practised in at least 
this estuary of the Malay peninsula. In both these places, there is evi- 
dence that Islam had been a recent arrival, and the process of adjustment 


*°Ludvik Kalus (2003) “Les sources épigraphiques musulmanes de Barus”, in Claude 
Guillot (ed.), Hustoire de Barus, Sumatra: le site de Lobu Tua: étude archéologique et docu- 
ments | Cahier d’Archipel, 30], vol. 2 (Paris: Archipel), 303-338. For the tombstone cited, 
see 305-306. John Miksic drew my attention to this artefact. 
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was still taking place. The Brunei ruler, for example, was still being 
entitled Maharaja,’* while the Terengganu inscription referred to the 
Almighty by the Sanskritic name “Dewata Mulia Raya” alongside the 
name Allah. In addition, the Terengganu law code provided for differ- 
entiated fines depending on social rank, a practice unknown to more 
orthodox Islam. Rudolf A. Kern suggested that “we have here a stone 
inscription from a convert, undoubtedly assisted by someone learned 
in the law, among a population yet to be converted.”?* The same phe- 
nomenon is manifested in two late fourteenth-century gravestones 
at Minye Tujuh in north Sumatra for the daughter of Sultan Al-Malik 
Al-Zahir,?* which have inscriptions in both Arabic and Old Malay written 
in an Indic-inspired Sumatran script.°° That sometimes political power 
in the Islamic polities of Southeast Asia reverted to those who were not 
Muslims is suggested by the fact that in the early sixteenth century, the 
Governor of Malacca wrote to the king of Portugal noting that “the king 
of Brunei is a pagan, the traders are Moors.”?° 

Thus, the fourteenth century can certainly be seen as a period of 
wide extension of Islam within Southeast Asia. Samudera remained a 
cosmopolitan centre of Islam in the early fifteenth century. The grave 
of Naina Husam al-Din, son of Naina Amiin, dated Shawwal 823 A.H. 
(October/November 1420) is headed by a gravestone which bears verses 
in Persian, apparently from Tayyzbat. These Sumatran polities were the 
intellectual and cultural centres of Islam in fifteenth-century Southeast 
Asia, thanks to their location, linking through maritime routes with 
China, the subcontinent and the Middle East. Links with Gujarat appear 
to have been close and regular, with cemeteries at Samudera having some 
examples of gravestones from Cambay.”” 


°2 Geoff Wade (2012) “Southeast Asian Islam”, 134-135; The title Maharaja was still in 
use for the ruler of Brunei in the early fifteenth century. 


°3 Geoff Wade (2012) “Southeast Asian Islam”, 135; Rudolf A. Kern (2001) “The 
Propagation of Islam in the Indonesian-Malay Archipelago”, in Alijah Gordon (ed.), The 
Propagation of Islam in the Indonestan-Malay Archipelago (Kuala Lumpur: Malaysian 
Sociological Research Institute), 36. 


°4 Either the same sultan whom Ibn Battiita had met in the 1340s, or his son. 
°> Geoff Wade (2012) “Southeast Asian Islam”, 135. 
°6 Rudolf Kern (2001) “The Propagation of Islam”, 66. 


°7Lambourn also describes booming local tombstone production during this period. See 
Elizabeth Lambourn (2004) “The Formation of the Batu Aceh Tradition”. 
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Two urban areas—Malacca and the northern coastal cities of 
Java—provide helpful data about the adoption of Islam among 
Southeast Asians during the first half of the fifteenth century. Ma 
Huan, a Muslim who accompanied Zheng He on some voyages, 
recorded much about the ports and peoples visited during these voy- 
ages at the beginning of the fifteenth century. He is known to have 
accompanied the voyages of 1413-1415, 1421-1422 and 1431- 
1433. These descriptions he collected into a volume entitled Yingyaz 
shenglan (or “Supreme Survey of the Ocean Shores”). Of Java, which 
he visited on the 1413-1415 mission, he noted: “The country con- 
tains three classes of persons. One class consists of the Muslim?® peo- 
ple; they are all people from every foreign kingdom in the west who 
have flowed to this place as merchants; and in all matters of dressing 
and eating, they are all very clean. One class consists of T’ang peo- 
ple,’? and they are all people from Guangdong and from Zhangzhou 
and Quanzhou and such places, who fled away and now live in this 
country; the food of these people, too, is choice and clean; and many 
of them follow the Muslim religion, following the precepts and fast- 
ing. One class consists of the local people; they have very ugly and 
strange appearance, tousled hair, and go in bare feet. They are 
devoted to devil worship, this country being among the ‘devil coun- 
tries’ spoken of in Buddhist books. The food which these people eat 
is very dirty and bad.” Of the new polity of Malacca, Ma Huan spe- 
cifically states that: “The king of the country and the people of the 
country all follow the Muslim religion, fasting, doing penance and 
chanting liturgies.” 

Further to the north, of Aru near Deli in Sumatra, Ma’s texts notes: 
“The king of the country and the people of the country are all Muslim”, 
while of Lambri on the northern coast of Sumatra, he recorded: “This 
country lies beside the sea and the population comprises only something 
over a thousand families. All are Muslims and they are very honest and 
genuine... The king is also a Muslim.” Even further north, in reference 
to the Bengal kingdom, the account reads: “As to the dress worn by the 
king of the country and the chiefs, they all observe the ordinances of the 


°8The term used was “Hui-hui,” likely derived from Hui-gu, the term by which the 
Chinese knew the Uighurs. 


?? An endonym for Chinese persons. 
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Muslim religion, and their headwear and clothes are very neat and ele- 
gant ... there are also some people who speak the Farsi language ... The 
customs of the people, and the rites relating to coming of age, funerals, 
sacrifices, and marriages all conform with the regulations of the Muslim 
religion.” 

A number of points emerge from Ma Huan’s account. The first is that 
by the early part of the fifteenth century, there was already quite a large 
number of Muslims, both Chinese and those from further west, resident 
in Tuban, Gresik, Surabaya and Majapahit on the northern coast of Java, 
but the “local people” had not adopted the religion. The second is that 
many of the Chinese Muslims in Java had “fled” from China, endorsing 
the thesis that they had fled the repercussions of the “Isfahan rebellion” 
in Quanzhou. 

The process of the introduction of Islam to Malacca is worthy of a 
little further attention.!°° Who was this king whom Ma Huan wrote of 
as being a Muslim? Ma Huan visited Malacca several times from 1413 to 
1433, and over these 20 years, there had been a number of rulers. The 
first ruler Parameswara, who had come to Malacca from Sumatra, appears 
to have retained this Indic title until his death, which occurred sometime 
about 1413. While he was probably not Muslim, he certainly employed 
Muslims in his relations with the Ming. The envoy he sent to China 
in 1408, for example, was named ‘Abd Allah Hasan. Parameswara was 
succeeded by his son Megat Iskandar Shah in about 1414, who like his 
father, also travelled to the Ming court with the Zheng He missions.!°! 
His successor, known by the title Sri Maharaja, likewise travelled to the 
Ming court, with Ma Huan in 1433. By 1445, the Malaccan ruler being 
recorded in Chinese texts was Sri Parameswara Dewa Shah, also a dis- 
tinctly Indic title. Rivalry between Islamic and non-Islamic contenders 


100Wake has made a detailed study of the complexities of this process. See Christopher 
H. Wake (1983) “Melaka in the Fifteenth Century”, in Kernial Singh Sandhu and Paul 
Wheatley (eds.), Melaka: The Transformation of a Malay Capital c. 1400-1980, vol. 1 
(Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University Press), 128-161. 


101 Christopher Wake (1983) “Melaka in the Fifteenth Century”, 143. Tomé Pires’ 
account of the history of Malacca which he collected during the early sixteenth century 
specifically states that Iskander Shah was initially not a Muslim. The account relates that 
only at the age of 72 did he agree to marriage with some of the daughters of the ruler of 
Pasai and at the same time to accept the Islamic faith. See Armando Cortesao [1891-1977 | 
(1944) The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires, vol. 2 (London: The Hakluyt Society), 241-242. 
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for the throne thus seems possible.!°* It might be posited that Islamic 
rule in Malacca, perhaps up to the 1430s, was underwritten by the 
power of the Ming forces who maintained a base in the city, and that 
when the Ming withdrew from Southeast Asia from the late 1430s, the 
power of those who had been supported by the Ming declined. This was 
certainly the case with the Ming-installed Chinese rulers of Palembang 
over the same period. However, the re-emergence of an Indic-titled 
ruler in Malacca appears to have been only a brief interregnum as by the 
1450s we read of a new ruler bearing a distinctly Islamic name—Sultan 
Muzaffar Shah. His is the first reign we can firmly associate with any 
coinage, with the coins he minted bearing the legend: “Muzaffar Shah 
al-Sultan / ‘Nasir al-dunyawa’|-Din.” 

The expansion of Islam within the peninsula is likely to have been 
stimulated by the Sultanate at Malacca and the spread of Malay peo- 
ple throughout this region. The monuments at Péngkalen Kémpas not 
far from the Sultanate’s core suggest that this region was in transition 
to Islam in the 1460s,!°° while the first Sultan of Pahang, who died in 
1475, was a son of the Sultan of Malacca,!"* suggesting a spread of the 
religion to the east of the peninsula. The role of Southeast Asians in this 
continuing spread of the religion in the region should not be ignored. 

How important then were the Zheng He voyages in stimulating 
conversion or otherwise promoting the spread of Islam in Southeast 
Asia? As noted above, the purges in Fujian in the 1360s had created an 


102The questions of conversion and naming are hugely complex, and when one exam- 
ines the situations in these polities, we observe much hybridity in the situations of early 
Islam in South and Southeast Asia. The question of how the Muslim trade communities 
related to their host polities is an integral element of this. The term sultan was Sanskritized 
and adopted by Hindu rulers, Muslim governors administered for Hindu kings, Hindus 
adopted Islamic garb, and so forth. The complexities of the gradual process of Islamization 
thus require much more detailed and specific studies than is allowed by this simple over- 
view. The various works of Wink, Eaton, Lambourn and Feener are useful for elucidating 
the issues of Islamic hybridity in South Asia, the Indian Ocean and Southeast Asia. 


103See Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums 9.3 (1921), which contains 
Ivor H. N. Evans [1886-1957] (1921) “A Grave and Megaliths in Negri Sembilan with 
an Account of Some Excavations”, 163-164; W. A. Wallace (1921) “Plans of the Negri 
Sembilan Grave and Megaliths with Notes”, 175-183; and C. Boden Kloss [1877-1949 | 
(1921) “Notes on the Pengkalan Kempas Tombstone”, 184-189. See also Richard J. 
Wilkinson [1867-1941] (1931) “The Pengkalan Kémpas ‘Saint’”, Journal of the Malayan 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 9.1, 134-135. 


104The gravestone, which is extant, is an example of the batu Aceh tradition. 
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earlier influx of Muslims and therefore agents of Islamic conversion into 
Southeast Asia. It appears that the Ming voyages in the early fifteenth 
century made use of these persons and their connections with Fujian, 
with Southeast Asia and with areas to the west. Anti-Islamic violence 
had continued in Quanzhou and elsewhere in Fujian until the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, as evidenced by the 1407 edict by the Yongle 
emperor forbidding any harassment of Muslims.!°° The emperor also 
needed the Quanzhou Islamic connections with Southeast Asia to assist 
with these voyages. Navigators, translators and specialists in the Islamic 
societies of the Indian Ocean could be found in Quanzhou, which thus 
became an important port of call for the Chinese voyages to the Western 
Ocean. 

The Ming naval forces definitely became engaged in the politics 
of Java in the early part of the fifteenth century. Chinese texts inform 
us that two competing rulers of Java—a Western king and an Eastern 
king—were both in contact with the Ming state in the early years of the 
century. The Ming naval forces were apparently in close contact with 
the Eastern ruler before he was killed by the Western ruler in 1406. A 
further 170 Ming troops involved with the Eastern kingdom were also 
killed, and for these persons, the Ming court demanded 60,000 ang of 
gold as compensation. As the Western king was the ruler of Majapahit, 
we may well surmise that the Eastern king ruled a newly emergent 
coastal polity, probably in Semarang-Demak,!°° where a new power base 
had arisen around the Muslim refugees who had fled from Fujian to 
Southeast Asia in the 1360s and subsequently. This group would have 
had connections with the forces commanded by Zheng He, and to have 
drawn them into support for the new pesisir polity, resulting in the fric- 
tion with the Western king—ruler of Majapahit.!7 


105See Chen Dasheng [Ri# 4 (1984) Quanzhou Yisilan jiao shike RIF PMA Bl 
(Fuzhou: Fujian renmin chubanshe). 

106 Geoff Wade (2012) “Southeast Asian Islam”, 136-137; Demak first appeared in Ming 
texts (under the name Dan-ba) in 1377, which gels well with the thesis that it emerged as 
a base for the Muslim refugees who had fled from Southern China in the 1360s. See Geoff 
Wade, trans. (2005) Southeast Asia in the Ming Sin-lu: An Open Access Resource (Singapore: 
Asia Research Institute and the Singapore E-Press, National University of Singapore), 
http: //epress.nus.edu.sg/msl/entry/1883. 


107 Geoff Wade (2012) “Southeast Asian Islam”, 137; relevant materials can be gleaned 
from the Ming shilu AK 2k, Mingshi AX and Shuyu zhouzi lu RIX) ES. The last of 
these works notes that the Chinese who sojourned in Java were generally Muslims. 
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This scenario lends credence to the otherwise quite contentious 
Malay-language Peranakan chronicles of Semarang and Cerbon “dis- 
covered” and published by Mangaradja Parlindungan in the 1960s. 
Parlindungan’s account, supposedly derived from the Chinese commu- 
nity archives in these cities, depicts a wide-ranging early fifteenth-century 
network of Chinese Hanafi Muslims, spread throughout Southeast Asia 
and tightly connected to Ming agents such as Zheng He. These Chinese 
Hanafi communities were supposedly established in Palembang, Sambas, 
Malacca and Luzon, as well as all along the north coast of Java—Ancol, 
Cirebon, Lasem, Tuban, Semarang, Gresik and Joratan. The account fur- 
ther assigns Chinese origins to some of the Islamic saints of Java, includ- 
ing Sunan Ngampel and Sunan Giri, as well as to Njai Gede Pinatih, the 
Great Lady of Gresik.! 

It must be affirmed that much of the Parlindungan account is in 
accord with the evolution of the Chinese Muslim communities overseas 
as reflected in the foregoing history. People did flee from Quanzhou to 
various ports in Southeast Asia in the late fourteenth century, and the 
links which Parlindungan suggests are congruent with other sources 
he was unlikely to have known. The fourteenth-century Xzyang fan- 
guo zhi i+ BA actually stated that all of the Chinese in Java were 
Muslims,! and within Java, there are traditions of Chinese participation 
in the Islamisation of Java.!!° The Sino-Javanese envoy Ma Yong-long 
(Ma Yongliang) is well attested in other sources, but most interestingly, 
another of the leaders of the Javanese Hanafi community as reported in 
Parlindungan’s work—Gan Eng Cu—is found to have a correlate only 
in the Ming veritable records (Ming shilu "1° k) which would not 
have been available to Parlindungan. Of Gan Eng Cu, the Parlindungan 
account reads: 

“1423: Haji Bong Tak Keng transferred Haji Gan Eng Cu from 
Manila/Philippines to Tuban/Java to control the flourishing Hanafite 


108 Geoff Wade (2012) “Southeast Asian Islam”, 137; see Hermanus De Graaf and 
Theodore Pigeaud (1984) Chinese Muslims in Java; and Douwe A. Rinkes (1996) Nine 
Saints of Java, trans. H. M. Froger (Kuala Lumpur: Malaysian Sociological Research 
Institute). 

109Denys Lombard and Claudine Salmon (2001) “Islam and Chineseness”, 183. 


N0Slamet Muljana [1929-1986] (1968) Runtuknja Keradjaan Hindu-Djawa dan 
Timbulnja Negara-negara Islam di Nusantara (Jakarta: Bhratara), as quoted in Denys 
Lombard and Claudine Salmon (2001) “Islam and Chineseness”, 184. 
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Muslim communities in Java, Kukang and Sambas. At that time, Tuban 
was Java’s main port, with the kingdom of Majapahit as hinterland. Haji 
Gan Eng Cu became a kind of consul-general of the Chinese govern- 
ment, the Ming Emperor, having control of all Muslim Chinese commu- 
nities in the southern Nan Yang countries including Java, Kukang and 
Sambasais 

In the Ming veritable records, we read of Gong Yongcai 3 ] 
(in Hokkien “Giong Eng-cai”), a Chinese person acting as an envoy 
from Java, travelling to the Ming court in 1429 and receiving robes 
from the Chinese emperor, exactly as was recorded of Gan Eng-cu in 
Parlindungan’s work.!!* This reference opens up the possibility that 
these annals do provide us with new factual material on Sino-Javanese 
Islamic networks of the fifteenth century. 

Regardless of the veracity of this account, we do observe in this period 
the beginning of a new age of Islamisation along the Javanese north- 
ern coast.!!° We have evidence of Islam in Gresik by 14191!!* and fur- 
ther indications of the religion’s gradual growth along this coast. These 
pesisiry communities were to become some of the most powerful agents 
of Islamic expansion in Southeast Asia both during the fifteenth century 
and beyond. Demak is depicted in some accounts as having waged jzhad 
against other pesisir polities through the fifteenth century.!!° 

When Tomé Pires wrote his unparalleled account of Southeast Asia 
in the early sixteenth century, he reported a situation where Islam had 
become a very integral part of the region.!!© The ruler of Bengal was 


41 Hermanus De Graaf and Theodore Pigeaud (1984) Chinese Muslims in Java, 15. 
42 Hermanus De Graaf and Theodore Pigeaud (1984) Chinese Muslims in Java, 15-16. 


43 or further details of which, see Denys Lombard and Claudine Salmon (2001) “Islam 
and Chineseness”, 115-117. 


N4yYean P. Moquette [1856-1927] (1912) “De datum op den grafsteen van Malik 
Ibrahim te Grisse”, Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal, Land en Volkenkunde 54, 208-214. Again 
the gravestone derived from Cambay. 


5 Hermanus De Graaf and Theodore Pigeaud, however, write of a tradition which holds 
that the first Muslim ruler of Demak (who was of Chinese origin) did not emerge until 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century. See Hermanus J. De Graaf and Theodore G. T. 
Pigeaud (1976) Islamic States in Java 1500-1700 (‘s-Gravenhage: KITLV), 6-8. 

6 Armando Cortesado (1944) The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires, Passim; Geoff Wade 
(2010) “Early Muslim Expansion in South-East Asia”, in David O. Morgan and Anthony 
Reid (eds.), New Cambridge History of Islam, Volume 3: The Eastern Islamic World Eleventh 
to Eighteenth Centuries (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 399. 
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recorded as “a faithful Mohammedan.” Of Siam, Pires noted that while 
it did not have many “Moors,” there were Arabs, Persians, Bengalis and 
Klings found in the trade ports. Champa was said to have no Muslims, 
while Cochin China was reportedly unfriendly to Muslims. Of Sumatra, 
he notes: “The land of Palembang used to have heathen kings of its own 
and it was subject to the cafre king of Java, and after the Moorish pates 
of Java had made themselves masters of the sea coasts, they made war on 
Palembang for a long time and took the land, and it had no more kings, 
only pates.” This suggests an extension to Sumatra of the jzhad which 
had been waged along the northern coast of Java during the early fif- 
teenth century. The rulers of Aru, Arcat, Siak, Kampar and Jambi, all on 
the island of Sumatra, are also noted as being Muslims, while Palembang 
itself was controlled by Pate Rodim, “lord of Demak”, and Bangka, 
and associated islands were under the control of Pate Unus, “a Javanese 
moor.” Muslims were, however, reportedly forbidden by local lords from 
travelling to the gold mines of Minangkabau. Aceh had already begun its 
rise and its ruler was noted by Pires as being “a Moor.” 

On the island of Java itself, “the kingdom of Sunda does not allow 
Moors in it, except for a few, because it is feared that with their cun- 
ning they may do there what has been done in Java, because the Moors 
are cunning and they make themselves masters of countries by cun- 
ning, because apparently they have no power.” Muslim populations are 
recorded for the north coast port-polities of Chi Manuk (Chemano), 
but Guste Pate, the viceroy and chief captain of the king of Java, is said 
to have been “always at war with the Moors on the sea-coast, especially 
with the lord of Demak.” The port of Tuban was controlled by Daria 
Tima de Raja, “a moor who is the vassal of the said king.” 

In describing the “Mohammedan pates who are on the sea coast” 
of Java, Pires claimed that: “These lord pates are not Javanese of 
long-standing in the country, but they are descended from Chinese, 
from Parsees and Kling”, a suggestion well in accord with the sources 
cited above. The succession of Muslim ports along the northern Javanese 
coast is then enumerated—Chiremon, controlled by Lebe U¢a, vassal of 
pate Rodim, lord of Demak; Japura, the pate of which was a cousin of 
pate Rodim; Tegal, controlled by an uncle of Pate Unus, Samarang, con- 
trolled by Pate Mamet, uncle of Pate Rodim; Demak itself, controlled 
by Pate Rodim, chief pate of Java; Tidunan, under the charge of Pate 
Orob, uncle of Pate Unus, Japara, controlled by Pate Unus, Rembang 
under Pate Morob, also an uncle of Pate Unus, Tuban, the nearest port 
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to the inland capital of Daha/Daya, which was under Pate Vira, who was 
subject to the anti-Islamic Guste Pate. Next along the coast was another 
Islamic port-polity Sidayu, with a lord named Pate Amiza, cousin of Pate 
Unus, but the population of which was mainly heathen. To its east lay 
Grisee /Grisik, “the best trading port in Java”, divided between two rival 
Muslim lords, one intimately linked with Malacca, and trading into the 
Moluccas and Banda, and the other closely tied to the Javanese aristoc- 
racy. Thence one arrived at Surabaya, controlled by Pate Bubat, a vas- 
sal of Guste Pate, but “closely related to the Moorish pates.” The next 
port-polity was Gamda, under the control of Pate Sepetat, a heathen, son 
of Guste Pate, and son-in-law of the ruler of Madura. Pires noted that 
he had, with the help of his father-in-law, “prevented the Moors from 
passing beyond Surabaya for a long time” and then followed the smaller 
polities of Cantjam, Panarukan and Pajarakan, and finally Blambangan, 
whose lord was known as Pate Pimtor, and a nephew and ally of Guste 
Pate. A phenomenon recorded in Java by Pires was that of “tapas”, 
which he says means “observants,” apparently some kind of religious 
ascetics, numbering according to the Portuguese scribe, 50,000 in the 
island. These persons, he claimed, were “also worshipped by the Moors.” 
This suggests another element of the syncretism which has long marked 
Javanese Islam—the agama Jawa described by Brakel.!!7 

On the islands further East, Pires also noted the dispersed presence 
of Muslims. Of Banda, he recorded, “Those along the sea-coast are 
Moorish merchants.” That they were fairly recent arrivals was apparent: 
“It is thirty years since there began to be Moors in the Banda islands.” 
In respect of the Moluccas, Pires declared: “According to what they 
say, Mohammedanism in the Molucca Islands began fifty years ago. The 
kings of the islands are Mohammedans, but not very deeply involved in 
the sect. Many are Mohammedans without being circumcised and there 
are not many Mohammedans. The heathens are three parts and more 
out of four.” The king of Ternate was known as Sultan, while other local 
rulers were termed simply raja. The island of Gillolo (JJeilolo) was also 
noted as having a “Mohammedan ruler.” 

Regarding Malacca, the Suma Oriental provides a great amount of 
information. Pires recounts, obviously on the basis of local accounts, how 


7T ode F. Brakel (2004) “Islam and Local Traditions: Syncretic Ideas and Practices”, 
Indonesia and the Malay World 32.92, 12; Geoff Wade (2010) “Early Muslim Expansion in 
South-East Asia”, 399-401. 
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Xaquem Darxa (Iskander Shah), the son of Paramjcura (Parameswara), 
the founder of Malacca, provided great hospitality to Islamic merchants 
as he endeavoured to build his polity and eventually also converted to 
Islam upon marriage to the daughter of the Sultan of Pasai. This account 
needs to be read in conjunction with the analysis of Islam in Malacca pro- 
vided above. Mansur Shah is lauded as a great ruler and as the builder of 
a “beautiful mosque which used to be where now is the famous fortress 
of Malacca, and which was the finest known in these parts.” Mansur Shah 
is also noted as having employed non-Muslim officials, reminding one 
of the Bengali sultans who were very cosmopolitan in their actions. The 
recorded links between Malacca and the diverse polities up and down the 
Straits of Malacca in Suma Oriental suggest that Malacca was indeed the 
major centre of commerce and likely intellectual and religious intercourse 
in the region during the latter part of the fifteenth century.!!® 


Conversions 

How did Islam come to the peoples of Southeast Asia? Richard Eaton 
notes: “Modern historians have focused on two main lines of argument 
in explaining the penetration of Islam in Malay-speaking Southeast Asia. 
One centres on the extraordinary expansion of regional and international 
maritime trade in the Indian Ocean during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. This activity resulted in turn from the diminished use of land- 
based trade routes following the Mongol invasions of Central and West 
Asia, together with increased demand in Europe for Southeast Asian 
spices. There thus emerged in the Straits of Malacca and the Java Sea 
an exceptionally cosmopolitan atmosphere that was multi-ethnic — with 
traders from South China, Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, Bengal, Malabar and the 
Arabian peninsula — but ideologically unified around the Islam, with the 
proliferation everywhere of Persian and Arabic literature ... A second line 
of argument focuses not on the quickened pace of commerce as such, but 
on the intellectual and spiritual networks that emerged as a consequence 
of, or along with the commercial diaspora. In 1512-1515 the Portuguese 
traveller Tomé Pires noted that foreign merchants in the Southeast Asian 
port towns were accompanied by ‘chiefly Arab mullas, a category that 
could have included scholars and Sufis as well as preachers.”!!” 


118 Geoff Wade (2010) “Early Muslim Expansion in South-East Asia”, 401. 
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Michael Feener opines that “It is not until the end of the thirteenth 
century that we have reports of quantitatively significant local conver- 
sions to Islam, and then apparently only among the political and mer- 
cantile elites of select maritime entrepots.”!?° As noted above, there is 
unequivocal evidence that the sultans of Samudera were engaged in shad 
to spread the religion in Sumatra during the fourteenth century, and 
that further Islamization of the island subsequently ensued. Likewise, 
the descriptions of Java suggest constant warfare between Muslim and 
non-Muslim polities. 


Networks 

1. The earliest possible network among Muslims in Southeast Asia is 
the ‘Alids/Shi‘a network posited among the “Li-surnamed” and 
“Pu-surnamed” Muslim envoys to China from Southeast Asia and 
beyond in the tenth century. They may have been descendants of 
earlier Shi‘a refugees from West Asia. 

2. The Sufi orders were also an avenue for networking and connec- 
tions. From the meagre evidence available, it also appears that Sufi 
influences came to Southeast Asia through Sumatra. A predeces- 
sor of the famous fifteenth-century to sixteenth-century Sumatran 
mystic Hamzah Fansutri—bearing the misba “al-Jawi”, suggesting 
a Southeast Asian and likely Sumatran origin—appears in a fif- 
teenth-century collection of Sifi biographies.!7! Abi ‘Abd Allah 
Mas‘ud b. Muhammad al-Jawi is recorded as having been involved 
with major mystics and jurists in Aden and elsewhere in the Yemen 
during the thirteenth century, at a time when links with Southeast 
Asia were growing. The great shaykhs of Yemen, and their spiritual 
guide—the famous Hanbali mystic ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Gilant (1077- 
1166)—subsequently featured in the spiritual genealogy of many 
Southeast Asian Muslims, in Sumatra and beyond. The name of 


120R. Michael Feener (2010) “Southeast Asian Localisations of Islam and Participation 
Within a Global Umma, c. 1500-1800”, in David O. Morgan and Anthony Reid (eds.), 
New Cambridge History of Islam, Volume 3: The Eastern Islamic World Eleventh to 
Eighteenth Centuries (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 470-503. See also: 
Michael Feener and Michael F. Laffan (2005) “Sufi Scents Across the Indian Ocean: 
Yemeni Hagiography and the Earliest History of Southeast Asian Islam”, Archipel 70, 
185-208. 
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al-Gilani was, for example, later evoked in edicts issued by the 
Achenese sultans. Al-Jawi was a teacher in the Yemeni port of Aden 
who was highly regarded by his famous Arabian pupil Abd Allah b. 
Asad al-Yafii (d. 1367), the author of the work in which historical 
data on al-Jawi first appear, and a pivotal figure in the early devel- 
opment of the Qadiriyya Sufi order.!?? 

3. The sultans of Samudera were also obviously well-connected. 
Sultan Al-Malik Al-Zahir was a ruler who was engaged in frequent 
gthad, who sent missions to Delhi and to Zaitiin/Quanzhou. He 
obviously also had close links with Islamic societies to the west and 
direct sea links with Quilon. 

4. Those who fled from Quanzhou in the 1360s and 1370s to Java 
and Sumatra and whose descendants went on to be the Javanese 
patis described appear to have had close links with Champa as 
well as connection with both people in Fujian and across the 
archipelago. 

5. The links between Gujarat and the archipelago remained strong 
through the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with 1000 Gujarati 
merchants residing in Malacca in the early sixteenth century when 
the Portuguese arrived. Elizabeth Lambourn has recorded close 
links between the material culture of Cambay in Gujarat and 
Muslim societies in Sumatra and Java. On the basis of earlier work 
by Jean P. Moquette, she has recorded 15 graves in two sites in 
Pasai (Sumatra) and Gresik (Java) which appear to be linked with 
Cambay in Gujarat. In 1912, Moquette had proposed that one 
gravestone, commemorating a daughter of Sultan Zayn al-’Abidin 
of Pasai (d. 831/1428)—or Kuta Kareueng, grave X in de 
Vink’s cataloguing of the cemeteries—and that of Malik Ibrahim 
(d.822/1419) from Gresik in eastern Java had been imported to 
Southeast Asia from the port of Cambay in Guyarat as finished 
products. Moquette’s assertion was based on the close parallels in 
material, form and decoration between grave X at Kuta Kareueng 
and that of a merchant named ‘Umar al-Kazaruni (1333) which 
is located alongside that of his wife in their tomb complex at 
Cambay. We should note that Kazerun is in Fars, Iran, and we will 
return to this when we discuss the China connections with Iran. It 


122 Michael Feener (2010) “Southeast Asian Localisations of Islam”. 
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appears that the grave X was carved out of marble from Cambay 
and likely recycled from a Hindu or Jain temple. Lambourn notes 
that these Pasai graves are much better preserved than those of 
Cambay, and therefore, Pasai provides the best corpus of Cambay 
gravestones in the world.!*? But Lambourn also notes that grave- 
stones were reworked in Pasai at that time and later for the local 
patrons.!?4 


South China 


Only a few scattered references exist to the early Persian and Arab traders 
who sailed to ports in southern China prior to the tenth century. In the 
eighth century, for example, Ibn Khurdadhbih recorded the trade ports 
at the furthest extension from the Arab world as Liqin (likely Loukin, 
situated in what is today Vietnam), Khanfi (Guangzhou)/Canton), 
Khiinga (Quanzhou), with Qansi (Yangzhou) marking the end of the 
maritime route. In the middle of the same century (758/759 CE), fol- 
lowing the An Lushan rebellion, the major Chinese port of Guangzhou 
was sacked by persons from “Dashi,” the name which Chinese chron- 
iclers assigned to the Arab world.!?° By a century later, there was evi- 
dence in the same city of a quite large Islamic community. Suleiman, 
who visited Guangzhou in 851, noted that the city had a Muslim com- 
munity governing itself according to the shavt‘{@ under a kadi, whose 
appointment had to be confirmed by the Chinese authorities. It is likely 
that this was the port from which the Arab/Indian shipwrecked off 
Belitung Island in about 826 CE and carrying cargo seemingly bound 
for Western Asia had sailed.!2° The foreign community in Guangzhou 
was quite large in the ninth century, as Abu Zaid reports that some 


123Elizabeth Lambourn (2003) “From Cambay to Pasai and Gresik: The Export of 
Gujarati Grave Memorials to Sumatra and Java in the Fifteenth Century AD”, Indonesia 
and the Malay World 31, 90. 

124Flizabeth Lambourn (2003) “From Cambay to Pasai and Gresik”, 225. 


125 Recorded in the Jiu Tang shu, or “Older History of the Tang Dynasty”, in juan 10. 
Dashi X®, deriving from the Persian name Tazi, referring to a people in Persia. It was 
later used by the Persians to refer to the Arab lands. The Chinese used it from the Tang 
dynasty until the twelfth century to refer to the Arabs. 


126Michael Flecker (2001) “A Ninth-century AD Arab or Indian Shipwreck in 
Indonesia: First Evidence for Direct Trade with China”, World Archaeology 32.3, 335-354. 
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120,000 Muslims, Jews, Christians and Parsees were killed when the city 
was taken in 878/79 by Huang Chao, a rebel against the ruling Tang 
dynasty.!?” The reasons behind the massacre are not clear, and it is not 
recorded whether similar depredations were inflicted on Islamic commu- 
nities in the ports further north. Given that Guangzhou’s early Muslim 
and other foreign communities would have arrived by sea, they would 
undoubtedly have been connected with similar communities in Southeast 
Asia at this time. Flight from the massacre would thus have undoubtedly 
been towards Southeast Asia. 

But even in this early period, not all Islamic believers were prac- 
tising the same orthodoxy. Hourani notes that “Before the end of the 
Umayyad caliphate (749), some Shi‘ah Moslems, fleeing from persecu- 
tion in Khurasan, had settled on an island in one of the large rivers of 
China opposite a port. Such is the tradition preserved by al-Marwazi (c. 
1120), who describes the community as still in existence at some later 
date and acting as a middleman between the Chinese and foreigners. 
Late writings of the Ibadite sect also record on good authority the voy- 
age of an Ibadite merchant to China towards the middle of the eighth 
century; he was called Abi-‘Ubaydah and was of ‘Umani origin; in 
China he bought aloes wood.”!?® These are the only sources we have for 
these persons. 

By the early tenth century, Akhbar al-Sin wa ?l- Hind (c. 915) tells of 
large Arab communities in southern China. It also tells of one Ibn Wahb 
al-Quraishi who was originally from Basra leaving for Siraf after it was 
sacked by rebels and “found himself on a boat going to al-Sin.”!?? The 
listing of the names of the envoys who arrived in China in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries suggests a number of salient points. That the envoys 
to China from the polities of Zabaj and Champa during this period were 


27Note, by comparison, the 10,000 Muslim population of Chaul (=Saymur), the 
main port for the Konkan coast as given by al-Mas’udi. Wink suggests that the exodus of 
Arabs from China at this time was responsible for the rise of the major ports in the isth- 
mian region, particularly Kalah. See André Wink (1990) Al Hind: The Making of the Indo 
Islamic World, Volume 1: Early Medieval India and the Expansion of Islam, Seventh-Eleventh 
Centuries (Leiden: E. J. Brill), 84. 


128 George Hourani [1913-1984] (1951) Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient 
and Early Medieval Times (Princeton: Princeton University Press), 63. 

1297i Ben-dor Benite (2010) “Follow the White Camel: Islam in China to 1800”, in David 
O. Morgan and Anthony Reid (eds.), New Cambridge History of Islam, Volume 3: The Eastern 
Islamic World Eleventh to Eighteenth Centuries (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 415. 
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Muslim is undoubted and verified by their names. The “tribute” mis- 
sions to China were often the only way to obtain trade concessions in 
China, and it is thus obvious why merchants desired to be seen as rep- 
resentatives of Southeast Asian polities in coming to the Song Court.!%° 
Whether these merchants were trading on their own account, act- 
ing as agents for local rulers, or some combination of the two, remains 
unknown, but we can say with some certainty that Muslim merchants 
were well ensconced in Southeast Asia by the tenth century. The names 
borne by these persons, or at least the Chinese equivalents which the 
texts ascribed to them, are interesting in themselves, and the repetition 
of the same names often associated with different states suggests that 
these merchants were acting as “envoys” for a range of polities. Some 
also appear to have become part of the ruling structure. 

As detailed above, what is particularly notable about the envoys from 
Southeast Asian ports to China during the tenth and eleventh centuries 
are their names. The vast majority of them, according to the Chinese 
sources, bore a “surname”—cither Li 4¢ or Pu if, followed by phonetic 
representations of names which are obviously Islamic. The likelihood 
of all these persons being of the same two families is almost negligible. 
These merchants, some of whom were apparently Sino-Arab, had thus 
either adopted a surname to accord with Chinese expectations or pro- 
vided an “origin” or “genealogy” name which was then used as a sur- 
name either by themselves, the Chinese chroniclers or both. It is now 
accepted that “Li” derived from “‘Ali” and “Pu” represents Abi. 

What is also worth noting is that we observe no more confirmed 
Islamic envoys to China bearing the “Li surname” after the first two dec- 
ades of the eleventh century, suggesting that perhaps the Cola attacks 
on maritime Southeast Asia in 1024-1025,!%! which were obviously 
quite traumatic for the region, affected the traders who bore this “sur- 
name.”!%* This further suggests that these traders/envoys had been 
based at the port/s of Srivijaya. 


130Flizabeth Lambourn’s research suggests that, at least in the Subcontinent, some 
Muslim merchants were formally integrated into the administrative structures of coastal 
polities and thus did operate as formal envoys of those polities. 


131 Ror which see George Coedés (1968) The Indianized States of Southeast Asia 
(Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press), 141-144. 


132The last Muslim envoy from Sanfogi to China in this period was Abi Abdullah in 
1028. The next envoy was Di-hua-jia-luo (Dewakara) in 1077. This 50-year hiatus seems 
to suggest that the Cola attacks on the Srivijayan realm had quite serious repercussions. 
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Some other interesting elements are notable. One envoy, Pu Mawu 
im #& Z—whose name can be reconstructed, with Hokkien or Cantonese 
pronunciation, as Abt Mahmitid—is recorded as being an envoy of the 
Arab lands in 1073 and as a representative of Champa in 1086. Does this 
suggest a wide-ranging trader who represented a variety of persons or 
polities in the tribute-trade with Song China: 

That the activities of those Muslim maritime traders who were “sur- 
named” Pu in the Chinese records were not greatly affected by the Cola 
attacks of the early eleventh century suggests that a large number were 
based on the ports of Champa rather than Srivijaya. But, their links with 
China were to grow ever closer over the ensuing centuries. By 904, the 
head of the foreigners in Guangzhou/Canton was named as Pu Holi 
(Abi ‘Ali).!9° 

In 986 CE, a member of the Pu clan—Pu Luo’e (Abu Nir?)—led 
members of his community from Champa to Hainan to escape what is 
described in the Song hutyao as pressure from Jiaozhou (the early Viet 
polity).1°* Two years later, another Muslim from Champa, Huxuan 
(Husayn) reportedly led 300 members of his clan to Guangzhou.!*° This 
suggests, firstly, that these Muslim groups in Champa were quite large 
and secondly that in the late tenth century, they had begun to establish 
Islamic communities in the ports of Hainan and Guangzhou. 

The Champa Muslims who settled in Hainan appear to have been key 
links between Islamic communities in Champa and those in China. A 
seventeenth-century Chinese encyclopaedia Gujin tushu gicheng, which 
brings together much earlier material, informs us of the following about 
Aizhou, which was located on the southern coast of Hainan: 


The foreigners [here] were originally from Champa. During the Song 
and Yuan dynasties (10-13 centuries), because of great disorder, they 
brought their families in ships and came to this place. They settled along 
the coast and these places are now called ‘foreigners’ villages’ or ‘foreign- 
ers’ coast’. The people now registered in Sanya village are all of this tribe. 
Many of them are surnamed ‘Pu’ and they do not eat pork. Within the 


133Wang Pu £1 [922-982] (2006) Tang huiyao # && (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chu- 
banshe), 100.1799. See Donald D. Leslie (1986) Islam in Traditional China, 38. 


134See Geoff Wade (2005) Champa in the Song Hui-yao [Asia Research Institute 
Working Paper Series, 53] (Singapore: Asia Research Institute). 


135 See Pierre-Yves Manguin (2001) “The Introduction of Islam into Champa”, 292. 
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home, they do not worship their ancestors, but they have a deity hall, 
where they chant scriptures and worship their deity. Their language is sim- 
ilar to that of the Huihui!*®...They do not marry the natives and the latter 
do not marry them. 


Here, then we have strong evidence of a Muslim community, includ- 
ing many members of the Pu clan, tied to both Champa and China 
and situated on the maritime route linking the two.!*’ Little is heard 
of these communities during the eleventh century, but we do have an 
account from Dongnan jiwen #4321, a Yuan work which refers to 
Song dynasty events. It notes of the period: “Many Sea Liao #4% lived 
scattered about in Canton. The most prominent among them was a man 
surnamed Pu # who was by birth a noble of Chan-ch’6ng [Champa]. 
Later on, he took up his permanent residence in China, to attend to his 
import and export trade. He lived inside the city where his home was 
furnished in the most luxurious fashion, for in wealth he was the first of 
the time.”!%° This was the beginning of the Pu clan in China—a major 
element in the story of Islam in the maritime realm which connected 
Southeast Asia and South China, and of which more below. 

By the second half of the eleventh century, envoy-merchants from 
the Arab lands were again arriving in China by sea, through Southeast 
Asia. This period also saw a major shift in the region’s maritime trade, 
with the Fujian port of Quanzhou eclipsing the former trade centre of 
Guangzhou.!*? Quanzhou quickly became the site of mosques!*? and 


136 Referring mainly to Islamic peoples of Central Asia. 


137 Hirth also cites from the Tushu sicheng (juan 1380) a fourteenth-century reference to 
a temple at the port of Liantang on Hainan, where the deity was known as Bozhu #4 4, or 
“Lord of the Ships”, where pork was forbidden and where everyone referred to the tem- 
ple as the Fanshen miao #7, or “Temple of the foreign deity.” See Kuwabara Jitsuzo 
(1928) “On P’u Shou keng, part 1”, Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko 
2, 1-79; Kuwabara Jitsuzo (1935) “On P’u Shou keng, part 2”, Memoirs of the Research 
Department of the Toyo Bunko 7, 1-104. See vol. 2, 21. 

138 Friedrich Hirth and William Rockhill (1970) Chau Ju-kua, 16, note 2. See also 
Kuwabara Jitsuz6 (1928) “On P’u Shou keng, part 1”, 44 for full text. 

1S°Ror a wide range of studies relating to the port of Quanzhou, see Angela 
Schottenhammer, ed. (2001) The Emporium of the World: Maritime Quanzhou 1000-1400 
(Leiden, Boston, Koln: E. J. Brill). 

140The oldest mosque in Quanzhou—the Qingjing Mosque—reputedly dates from the 
eleventh century when the port began to rise in importance. 
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Tamil temples, as the maritime merchants from lands extending all the 
way to Asia Minor brought trade products to China and took Chinese 
products on their return journeys. On this voyage, it is clear that 
Champa was a major staging post. As noted above, Muslim traders were 
leading Champa missions into China throughout the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. A Chinese official text—the Song hutyao—records of Champa 
in the eleventh or twelfth century: “There are also mountain cattle, but 
they cannot be used for ploughing. They are only killed in sacrifice to the 
spirits. When they are about to be slaughtered, a medium is instructed 
to offer prayers, which sound thus: ‘A-luo-he-ji-ba’ (Allahu Akhbar). In 
translation, this means: ‘May he be early reborn.’” Here then we have a 
Chinese account which, although somewhat erroneous in interpretation, 
clearly records that an important element of animal slaughter in at least 
part of Champa society was the affirmation of the supreme greatness of 
Allah. The same work notes: “Their customs and clothing are similar to 
those of the country of Dashi [the Arab world].” In that the Chinese 
chronicler considers these to have been aspects of Champa society, there 
must have been a considerable Islamic community residing in at least 
the major trade port of that polity during this period. The two Kufic 
inscriptions earlier ascribed to Champa have been shown to be very sus- 
pect,'*! but are now not needed for us to demonstrate an Islamic com- 
munity in Champa during this period. That the Islamic communities of 
China and Southeast Asia were intimately tied during the twelfth century 
is apparent from a comment by al-Idris? (1100-1165) who stated that 
when China was convulsed by troubles, the (Muslim) merchants would 
descend to the harbours of a place they called Zabaj.!4* This was a refer- 
ence to the ports of Sumatra and surrounding areas. 

Quanzhou thus became the end port for the long journey from the 
Arab and Persian lands, as well as a key port for those Muslims trading 
from Southeast Asia.'4° From the sources we have available, more than 


1417 udvik Kalus (2003) “Réinterprétation des plus anciennes stéles funéraires islamiques 
nousantariennes: I. Les deux inscriptions du ‘Champa’”, Archipel 66, 63-90. 


142 al-Idrisi [c. 1100-1165] (1970-1984) Opus Geographicum, edited by Enrico Cerulli 
et al. (Naples: Instituto Universitario Orientale), 2 vols., cited in Michael Laffan (2005) 
“Finding Java”, 22, n. 65. 

'43Ror major studies of Muslims on the China coast in this period, see John Chaffee 
(2008) “Muslim Merchants and Quanzhou in the Late Yuan-Early Ming: Conjectures 
on the Ending of the Medieval Muslim Trade Diaspora”, in Angela Schottenhammer 
(ed.), The East Asian ‘Mediterranean’: Maritime Crossroads of Culture, Commerce, and 
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half of the foreign trade into Quanzhou appears to have been controlled 
by Muslims in this period. By the thirteenth century, when the Mongols 
ruled over China, it appears that Quanzhou was being administered as a 
Muslim polity, funded through its trade with Southeast Asia and beyond. 
The boom in maritime trade during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
underwrote Islamic power in Quanzhou, and in this, Pu Shougeng and 
his family were major players. 

Islamic links between Quanzhou and Brunei during this period are 
evidenced by material remains. A grave of a Song dynasty official sur- 
named Pu and likely from Quanzhou has been found in Brunei. Dated 
to the equivalent of 1264 CE, it is the earliest Chinese-script grave- 
stone in Southeast Asia as well as one of the earliest Muslim grave- 
stones.!## The Pu clan was a major element in the story of Islam in the 
maritime realm which connected Southeast Asia and South China. One 
account suggests that an unnamed Pu ancestor had originally come to 
Guangzhou from somewhere in the Arab world and was appointed as 
the headman of the foreign quarter in that city, eventually becoming 
the richest man in the entire region. Another version suggests that this 


Human Migration (Wiesbaden: Otto Harassowitz), 115-132; John Chaffee (2008) 
“At the Intersection of Empire and World Trade: The Chinese Port City of Quanzhou 
(Zaitun), Eleventh-Fifteenth Centuries”, in Kenneth R. Hall (ed.), Secondary Cities and 
Urban Networking in the Indian Ocean Realm, c. 1400-1800 (Lanham, MD: Rowman 
& Littlefield), 99-122; John Chaffee (2006) “Diasporic Identities in the Historical 
Development of the Maritime Muslim Communities of Song-Yuan China”, Journal of 
the Economic and Social History of the Orient 49.4, 395-420; John Chaffee (2001) “The 
Impact of the Song Imperial Clan on the Overseas Trade of Quanzhou”, in Angela 
Schottenhammer (ed.), The Emporium of the World: Maritime Quanzhou, 1000-1400 
[Sinica Leidensia, 49] (Leiden and Boston: E. J. Brill), 13-46; Mukai Masaki (2009) 
“Mongoru chika Fukken enkai-bu no Musurimu kan’nin-s6” © Y TV 76 F #832 15 HS 
DALAY LBA, Kansai Arabu kenkyikai MSS PT ARE 7, 79-94; Mukai Masaki 
(2012) “Trade Diaspora at the Periphery of Empire: Influx of Central Asian Muslims in 
Fujian Coastal Region During the Yuan Period”, Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association for Asian Studies (Toronto: no publisher). 


144The assumption is that this official surnamed Pu was, like other members of the Pu 
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CE) for a woman, the daughter of Maimun. However, there is no firm evidence that the 
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person was a noble from Champa which, as noted above, does not pre- 
clude him from having been an Arab. Could he have been a descendant 
of the Pu Luo’e who led his family members to Hainan from Champa in 
986 following political disturbance in that place? The fact remains that 
during the twelfth century a person “surnamed” Pu, a Muslim, was one 
of the richest men in the city of Guangzhou, and behind whose resi- 
dence was a giant “stupa”, unlike Buddhist ones. This was likely the min- 
aret of the Huaisheng si R & , the famous mosque of Guangzhou. The 
wealth of the family, however, declined, and the son of the Guangzhou 
foreign headman, named Pu Kaizong ‘# fl, removed the family to 
Quanzhou,!*° as that port rose to dominate the trade with Southeast 
Asia and beyond. It was his son, Pu Shougeng i #/% who was to 
become famed in the histories of Quanzhou, Chinese Islam and maritime 
trade with Southeast Asia.!*° Reputedly for his assistance in suppressing 
pirates in the region of Quanzhou, Pu Shougeng was rewarded by the 
Song Court in 1274 with the position of maritime trade supervisor in 
the port. All maritime trade through Quanzhou was subject to his con- 
trol, and as this was the major port of the entire polity, the opportunities 
for gain would have been enormous. He and his brother also operated 
many ships. Pu Shougeng was subsequently appointed to even higher 
office with a provincial post, only a few years before the Yuan armies 
crushed the Southern Song capital at Hangzhou and the Song dynasty 
came to an end. 

Even before they took Hangzhou, the Yuan generals had recognised 
the power of Pu Shougeng and his brother in south-eastern China and 
had sent envoys to invite them to side with the Yuan. The Pu brothers 
knew where their future lay, and they gave their allegiance to the incom- 
ing Mongols, probably by 1276. The importance of this to the Yuan was 
enormous, as it provided them with a local regime with access to the 
sea, something which the Mongols had never commanded.!*” Their new 
ally subsequently massacred the Song imperial clansmen who resided 
in Quanzhou, showing his allegiance to the Mongols. The Yuan rulers 


145'This is noted in Minshu P| |, juan 152. 

!46For the most detailed available account of Pu Shougeng, see Kuwabara Jitsuzd (1928 
and 1935) “On P’u Shou-keng”. 

'47For a study of this aspect, see Mukai Masaki (2007) “Hojukd gunji shidan to 
Mongoru kaijd seiryoku no tait0” MARESFRMCECYTVAELY ADSI, Toyo 
gakuhd iF F FR 89.3, 67-96. 
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richly rewarded those who had assisted them, and Pu Shougeng was 
appointed as the Grand Commander of Fujian and Guangdong, and sub- 
sequently as a vice minister of the Fujian administration. Pu was tasked 
with assisting the Mongols in both promoting maritime trade and pro- 
viding ships and personnel for some of the Mongol invasions of over- 
seas polities. It is not surprising that the first countries to respond to Pu 
Shougeng’s invitation to resume trade were Champa in Southeast Asia 
and Ma’abar on the subcontinent—both major trading polities with large 
Muslim populations. One of the latest reports we have of Pu Shougeng, 
dating from 1281, notes that he had been ordered by the Yuan emperor 
to build 200 ocean-going ships, of which 50 had been finished. 

The arrival of the Yuan forces in southern China in the 1270s and 
the violence which accompanied that arrival had apparently spurred some 
Muslims to leave Chinese ports and, as in the past, flee south. Li Tana 
has examined the Vietnamese annals on this point and found reference 
to Muslim refugees from China arriving in the Vietnamese polity in 
1274.!48 This date fits well with the last-ditch Song defence of Yangzhou 
during the Yuan attack on that city in 1275. Yangzhou was a very cos- 
mopolitan city, and it would not have been surprising if some of the 
Muslims resident there would have opted for safer climes to the south 
prior to the attack.!*? 

The city of Quanzhou was obviously the major centre for Muslims in 
Southern China in the thirteenth century and remained so into the four- 
teenth century, but other centres existed. Ibn Battiita noted that when in 
Quanzhou he stayed with “a merchant from Isfahan.” In Guangzhou, 
he resided with Awhad al-Din from Sinjar (north-western Iraq), a very 
wealthy merchant. He also met a gadz from Ardabil and a sheikh from 
Kazarun.!°° While visiting Khansa (Hangzhou), he was the guest of 
Uthman ibn Affan, an Egyptian and a key merchant of the city. 

While there is no real evidence for the date of the first arrival of 
Islam in Quanzhou, it certainly was a major element of the city from 


148 Personal communication from Li Tana. For original text, see Chen Ching-ho BRAN, 
ed. (1985-1986) Daietsu shiki zensho: kogobon 1K K < KARR LAF > (Dai Viet sir ky toan 
th), 3 vols. (Tokyo: Toky6 University, Toyo bunko kenkyijo), 348-349. 

149 One apparent victim of the battles at this time was Pu Ha-ting, a Sayyid of the six- 
teenth generation and builder of the Xianhe Mosque in Yangzhou, who died in 1275. See 
Donald D. Leslie (1986) Islam in Traditional China, 48. 
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the eleventh century. A mosque was reputedly built in 1009/1010. 
Gravestones date from twelfth century, with the earliest confirmed date 
being 569 AH (1173).!°! This is of Husayn b. Muhammad al-Hilati. 
The nisba Hilati suggests connections with the town of Hilat, a large city 
in modern Turkey.!®? Another of 1304 is of Husayn b. Hagi al-Qazwini, 
linking the deceased to the town of Qazwin in Iran.!°4 

Other nisbah seen on the Quanzhou tombstones include:!54 

Abyani (port north of Aden in Yemen) (undated); Almaligi (either 
Malaga or the Mongol Almalaq) (1290); Ardabili (Eastern Iran) 
(undated); Ayani (a town near Tabriz in north-west Iran) (1363); 
Balasafuni (in Turkestan, 400 km north of Kashgar) (1301); Buhari 
(Bukhara) (1302); Fali (Fal, in Iran) (1363); Gagarmi (a district in 
north Iran) (1277); Gilani (a region in north-west Iran) (1357); 
Gurgani (a region South-east of the Caspian Sea) (1329); Hamadani (a 
town in Iran) (undated); Hisari (Hisar Sadman, a town and fortress in 
Transoxania) (undated); Huttalani (a mountainous region in Central 
Asia between the Oxus and the Wahsab rivers) (1351); Isfahani (Isfahan 
in Iran) (1358); Nisai (The town of Nisa to the north of Huradsan, to 
the East of the Caspian Sea) (undated); Sahristani (town in Hurasan, 
Iran) (1325); Sirazi (Shiraz in Iran) (1310); Tabrizi (Tabriz in north- 
west Iran) (1363); and Yamani (Yemen) (undated). 

While the diversity of the origins of these persons is obvious, it is also 
telling that the majority of these persons traced their origins back to places 
in Iran, with only a few tracing their origins to the Arab world. As noted, 
while in Zaitun (Quanzhou), Ibn Battiita mentions a Kazaruni sheik by the 
name of Burhan ad-din who was in charge of a handgah (hospice /convent— 
an association of people prepared to live a common life under discipline) 
there and collected the obligations for Abt Ishaq. This sheik is mentioned in 
Chinese records and suggests that Ibn Battiita did indeed travel to China.!°> 
The Kazartini network is detailed above under “South India- Networks.” 


151Chen Dasheng and Ludvik Kalus (1991) Corpus d’inscriptions arabes et persanes en 
Chine, province de Fu-jian, vol. 1 (Paris: Librairie Orientalists Paul Geuthner), 101, 178. 


152 Chen Dasheng and Ludvik Kalus (1991) Corpus d’inscriptions, 178. 
153Chen Dasheng and Ludvik Kalus (1991) Corpus d’inscriptions, 107 
154Chen Dasheng and Ludvik Kalus (1991) Corpus d’inscriptions, 315-316. 


15 Ralph Kauz (2010) “A Kazariini Network?”, in Ralph Kauz (ed.), Aspects of the 
Maritime Silk Road: From the Persian Gulf to the East China Sea [East Asian Maritime 
History, 10] (Wiesbaden: Otto Harassowitz), 68. 
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Events which occurred in Southern China not long after the visit 
by Ibn Battiita, however, were to have major effects on Islam in China 
and Southeast Asia. The port of Quanzhou was controlled by Muslims 
during this period, the Mongol Yuan rulers including them within 
the semu!°> group of Central Asian and Middle Eastern officials who 
exercised Yuan power over the Chinese inhabitants. The two major 
groups competing for power over the city and its foreign trade were 
the locally-born Islamic families, including that of Pu Shougeng, and 
the newly-arrived Isfahan group of Persian merchants who had come 
to the area with the Yuan armies. In the 1350s, a descendant of Pu 
Shougeng named Nawuna 4 7U4 controlled the local Maritime Trade 
Supervisorate for the Yuan court, while the Persian merchants were rep- 
resented by two persons—Saifuding and Amiliding—both holding mil- 
itary positions as brigade commanders. At a time when the Yuan was 
in steep decline, and when rebellions against the Yuan administration 
were occurring widely throughout China, it is not surprising that the 
tensions in Quanzhou also spilled over. The Yuan History tells us: “In 
the spring of the 17" year of the Zhizheng reign (1357), the local bri- 
gade commanders Saifuding and Amiliding rebelled and took control of 
Quanzhou.” This so-called Isfahan!>” rebellion was to last for 10 years. 
It is possible that the prominent merchant Sharaf al-Din of Tabriz, 
whom Ibn Battita met in Quanzhou and of whom he noted that he had 
borrowed money in India, was the same “Saifuding” who is mentioned 
in the Yuan text.!°8 

By 1362, the forces of Saifuding controlled much of the area around 
the provincial capital Fuzhou, but were then defeated by Yuan forces 
and fled back to Quanzhou, where it is reported that both Saifuding 
and Amiliding were killed by the Maritime Trade Supervisor Nawuna, 
a descendant of Pu Shougeng. It has been suggested that the members 


1567 iterally “coloured eyes”. 


157Chen Dasheng and Ludvik Kalus suggest an alternative—that the term “yi-xi-ba-xi” 
should be reconstructed as ispah and that it derives from the Persian term sepah, meaning 
“oreat army”. See Chen Dasheng and Ludvik Kalus (1991) Corpus d’inscriptions, 45, note 
151. 


158Tt is also likely not coincident that another senior person whom Ibn Batiitah met 
in Quanzhou was Shaykh al-Islam Kamal al-Din, “a pious man” who indeed came from 
Isfahan. Was he the other leader of the rebellion, named in the Chinese texts as “A-mi-li- 
ding” (= Kamal al-Din)? 
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of the Pu Shougeng clan might have been Sunni, while the Isfahan 
forces were Shvite. This intra-Islamic struggle in Quanzhou also quickly 
involved Mongol forces of the Yuan and then the Chinese themselves 
who felt that they had been maltreated under Yuan rule. The breakdown 
of dynastic order gave an opportunity to a more powerful contender for 
regional power—Chen Youding, a former Yuan general. With the assis- 
tance of Jin Ji, a general of Persian origin, Chen eliminated Nawuna and 
then began methodically murdering Sunni followers, as well as destroy- 
ing Sunni graves, mosques and residences. It appears that initially the 
purge was directed at Sunni followers, but that it later expanded into a 
broader anti-Islamic campaign, with the depredations lasting for almost a 
decade after Chen Youding captured Quanzhou. Those who escaped the 
purge either fled into the mountains or set sail. This flight of Muslims by 
sea from Quanzhou and elsewhere in Fujian into Southeast Asia in the 
1360s greatly stimulated the development of Islam in the region. 

As noted above, in the 1370s, not much more than a decade after the 
massacres in Fujian, Muslim tombs began to appear in Java and evidence 
from Sumatra also supports the argument for a flight of hybrid Persian- 
Arab-Cham-Chinese Muslims out of southern China into maritime 
Southeast Asia during the 1360s. 

By the end of the fourteenth century, it appears that the influx of 
Muslims from Southern China and the links with the Indian subcon- 
tinent had already begun to change the religious nature of Nusantara. 
It was at this juncture, following the coming to power in China of the 
usurper Ming emperor Yongle, that another southward push from China 
was to occur. The voyages of the eunuch Muslim admiral Zheng He, 
which extended over the period 1405-1435, have attracted a wide range 
of explanations as to their impetus and function. The most appealing 
is that the usurping emperor Yongle needed to boost his legitimacy by 
extending Ming power over as great an area as possible.!°? The send- 
ing of these vast armadas under the command of Zheng He and other 
eunuch officials was intended to bring the known maritime world to 
submission. Thereby, a pax Ming could be established, trade nodes and 
routes to the West could be controlled, and both political and economic 
power would reside in the hands of the Ming emperor. It was thus that 


159The claim that Yongle and other Ming emperors were secret Muslims is not sup- 
ported by any accepted source. 
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these missions proceeded along the trade routes which the Arabs and 
Persians had been using for centuries, all the way to the east coast of 
Africa. 

The prominence of Muslim traders and Muslim polities along the 
existing trade routes may have influenced the decision to have Muslims 
lead these massive missions, each of which comprised of up to hundreds 
of ships and 30,000 troops. Like Zheng He, some of the other senior 
commanders were Muslims, as were some of the soldiers and seamen 
who accompanied the missions. It was thus at this time, in an effort 
to soothe the remaining Muslims of Fujian, to aid the conscription of 
interpreters and pilots for the eunuch-led armadas and to facilitate links 
with those who had fled southwards, the Yongle emperor issued a proc- 
lamation in 1407 that no more violence was to be perpetrated against 
Muslims. “No official, military or civilian personnel shall despise, insult 
or bully [Muslims] and whoever disobeys this order by doing so shall 
bear the consequences.”!°? 

The Zheng He-led navies established bases in the Straits of Malacca— 
at Malacca itself and at Samudera—in order to be able to control trade 
through that narrow waterway. The newly-emergent polity of Malacca 
provided the Ming forces with a useful base, while the Ming forces pro- 
vided Parameswara, the first ruler of Malacca, with the protection nec- 
essary to prosper without concern about the continuing threats from 
the Siamese and the Javanese. The Ming missions were certainly not 
intended by the Ming court to have a religious proselytizing function, 
but given the religious affiliations of many of the senior members of the 
missions, it would not have been surprising if there had been efforts to 
encourage the adoption of a new religion among some of the political 
leaders met on the voyages. These missions had the added unintentional 
effect of linking together the major Muslim communities in southern 
China, and those throughout Southeast Asia and India, with the societies 
of the great Islamic centres of West Asia. Many of the rulers, or at least 
senior envoys from places visited in Southeast Asia and beyond, were car- 
ried in the Ming ships to the Chinese capital together with envoys from 
Islamic polities further west—Cochin, Hormuz, Aden, Dhofar and even 


100Chen Dasheng IRiZ4 (1984) Quanzhou Yisilan siao shike RIN AFM ACE Rl 
(Fuzhou: Fujian renmin chubanshe), 11-13. 
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Mecca. Awareness of the extent and influence of Islam in these areas may 
have contributed to the ongoing Islamisation in Southeast Asia. 


Conversion 

From the texts examined, there appears nothing to reveal any of the 
processes by which Islam was proselytized or by which people were con- 
verted in the southern coastal ports of China in the period up to 1500. 


Networks 

The various accounts examined above, from a range of traditions, sug- 
gest that a number of Islamic networks existed on the China coast in var- 
ious periods.!¢! 


1. In the period prior to 900, it appears that Arab and Persian traders 
in Guangzhou had direct links through the long-distance trading 
ships with their home communities in the Gulf and the Red Sea. 

2. There is evidence that refugee Shi‘ah Moslems may have travelled 
to the south coast of China possibly to evade persecution. There 
are early suggestions of this from the eighth century as well as 
the tenth-century to thirteenth-century Li and Pu families, who 
traded and resided all over Southeast Asia, particularly in Zabaj 
and Champa, as well as forming large settlements in China. The 
evidence suggests that these people were also Shi‘ah, albeit from 
diverse ethnic backgrounds. 

3. The account provided by Ibn Battita shows us that the Kazarunt 
order extended to the Chinese coast. 

4. The large number of Iranian misba seen in the gravestones from 
Quanzhou and the obvious engagement of Isfahan forces in 
military activities in the 1360s and 1370s suggest that exten- 
sive Iranian connections extended from Iran, through India and 
Southeast Asia to the southern China coast. 


161 Ror studies of these networks, see Yokka'ichi Yasuhiro (2008) “Chinese and Muslim 
Diasporas and the Indian Ocean Trade Network Under Mongol Hegemony”, in Angela 
Schottenhammer (ed.), The East Asian Mediterranean—Maritime Crossroads of Culture, 
Commerce, and Human Migration | East Asian Maritime History, 6] (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz), 73-102; Mukai Masaki (2010) “Contacts Between Empires and Entrepots 
and the Role of Supra-regional Network: Song-Yuan-Ming Transition of the Maritime 
Asia 960-1405”, Empire, Systems, and Maritime Networks: Reconsidering Supra-regional 
Histories in Prenineteenth Century Asta Working Paper Series 1, 1-24. 
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5. The flight of Muslims out of southern China into Southeast Asia 
during the upheavals of the 1360s and 1370s and the concurrent 
emergence of Muslim communities in Southeast Asia at this time 
suggest that many of the early Muslim communities in Java would 
have had links with the provinces of southern China, and likely 
trading networks. 

6. These links were likely exploited (and possibly strengthened) by 
the voyages of the Ming expeditions during the early fifteenth cen- 
tury from China, to Southeast Asia, to South Asia, the Middle East 
and the east coast of Africa. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Shipping of the Indian Ocean World 


Nick Burningham 


THE ARABIAN SEA TRADITION 


The Arabian Sea tradition has also been called the Arabo-Indian 
tradition! and the western Indian Ocean tradition. Arabo-Indian obscures 
the considerable Persian contribution to nautical technology and seafar- 
ing, while “western Indian Ocean” potentially subsumes the southern 
Indian, Maldivian and Swahili traditions, which we here treat separately. 

Even with those traditions treated separately, the Arabian Sea tradi- 
tion is a broad and heterogeneous grouping. Manguin says the ships of 
the “Arabo-Indian shipbuilding tradition |...| obviously shared essential 
structural characteristics which led foreign witnesses to perceive them as 
one broad class of vessels”.* It is this broad class of vessels to which the 
loosely defined term “dhow” is usually applied. 


'Cf. Pierre-Yves Manguin (1985) “Late Medieval Asian Shipbuilding in the Indian 
Ocean”, Moyen Orient & Ocean Indien 2.2, 1-30. 
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It is clear that the Arabian Sea shipbuilding tradition has long been a 
broad, cross-cultural tradition. Abi Zaid Hasan, al-Siraft in the early tenth 
century (916) described how Omanis went to “the islands”, probably the 
Lakshadweep (Laccadives) or Maldives, to build sewn-plank ships using 
coconut timber, coconut fibre twine and rope, and coconut frond matting 
sails, thus showing that an Arabian shipbuilding tradition was simultaneously 
located at the northern and southern edges of the Arabian Sea, and also pro- 
viding evidence that Arabian ships of the time were sewn-plank constructed.°* 

The problem is to define the shared essential structural characteristics of 
the Arabian Sea tradition other than the sewn-plank construction, which has 
gradually been replaced by other construction techniques in all but some 
small craft constructed in remote locations. Another fairly uniform character- 
istic is an angular profile. These and other characteristics are discussed below. 


Geographic Profile 


The Arabian Sea tradition is found on the shores of the Arabian 
Peninsular, including the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, on the coasts of 
Iran, Pakistan and India at least as far south as Malabar. Vessels belong- 
ing to this tradition have also been built on the East African coast; how- 
ever, the Indian Ocean coast of Africa in Kenya and Somalia has its own 
tradition of shipbuilding. 


Historical Profile 


Seafaring and shipping in the Arabian Sea predate the shipbuilding tra- 
dition here identified as the Arabian Sea tradition. The oldest evidence 
for shipping anywhere in the Indian Ocean region, and the world, is the 
Magan ships trading to Oman’s Arabian Sea coast circa 3000 BCE. They 
are thought to have been reed boats.* Perhaps the reed boats used by the 
Marsh Arabs of Iraq belong to the same tradition. 

The author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (first-century 
CE) tells us that the watercraft of the region were of sewn or lashed 


$Translation in William Facey and Michael Rice (1991) Oman: A Seafaring Nation 
(Sultanate of Oman: Ministry of National Heritage and Culture), 107-108. 


*Serge Cleuziou and Maurizio Tosi (1994) “Black Boats of Magan: Some Thoughts on 
the Bronze Age Water Transport in Oman and Beyond from the Impressed Bitumen Slabs 
of Ra’s al-Junayz”, in Asko Parpola and Petteri Koskikallio (eds.), South Asian Archaeology 
1993, vol. 2 (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia), 745-761. 
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construction. He does not state that Indian, Arabian or Persian ships 
were engaged in long-distance trade. Only the Roman ships trading to 
and from India are noted. However, Indian literature of the period does 
contain accounts of long sea voyages.° These accounts are clearly not 
factual in their detail, but they would not have been written if voyag- 
ing to distant lands was unknown. Strabo (early first-century CE) gives 
us Poseidonius’ account of a shipwrecked Indian sailor who showed 
Eudoxos (between 345 and 338) the sea route to India.° Strabo thought 
the story complete rubbish including the idea that the Indian could have 
been the sole survivor of a ship that was bound for the Persian Gulf yet 
was driven to the west by adverse winds, but he did not question the idea 
that Indian navigators were voyaging to the Persian Gulf. 

In the fourth century, the Latin historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
(d. c. 395 CE) reports that “all along the coast [of the Persian Gulf] is a 
throng of cities and villages, and many ships sail to and fro”.’ 

Persian shipping is known to have been trading to China by the 
eighth-century CE.® It is difficult or impossible to distinguish Persian 
from Arabian activity in early maritime trade with China. The Chinese 
used the words Bosi i&# and Dashi X€ to refer to people from Iran 
and Arabia. Both words are derived from names of Persian regions or 
ethnicities, but the meaning of Dashi shifted over time to Arabia and 
Arabian people. 

Direct trade with China seems to have been replaced at least partly by 
a system in which ships from the Arabian Sea loaded cargoes of Chinese 
products at ports on the Isthmus of Kra in the late ninth century fol- 
lowing the massacre of some 120,000 Muslims, Jews and Parsees at 
Guangzhou in 878/79.” 


> Dieter Schlingloff (1988) Studies in Ajanta Painting: Identifications and Interpretations 
(Delhi: Ajanta Publishing), 196. 

Strabo [64/63 BCE-24 CE] (1917) The Geography of Strabo, vol. 1, Book 2 (Loeb 
Classical Library Edition), 378. 

7Marcellinus Ammianus [325 /330-c. 395] (1978) Ammiani Marcellini rerum gestarum 
libri qui supersunt, ed. Wolfgang Seyfarth, Liselotte Jacob-Karau, and Ilse Ulmann, vol. 1, 
Book 23, Chapter 6, Section 11 (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner). 

8Geoff Wade (2012) “Southeast Asian Islam and Southern China in the Fourteenth 
Century”, in Geoff Wade and Tana Li (ed.), Anthony Reid and the Study of the Southeast 
Asian Past (Singapore: ISEAS), 128. 

? André Wink (1990) Al Hind, the Making of the Indo-Islamic World 1: Early Medieval 
India and the Expansion of Islam Seventh-Eleventh Centuries (Leiden and New York: E. J. 
Brill), 84. 
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By the twelfth century, there were three segments to Indian Ocean 
trade: The Arabian Sea, the Bay of Bengal and the South China Sea. Arabs 
and Persians traded mainly in the Arabian Sea region, while the trade 
across the Bay of Bengal was largely conducted by Indian Muslims, par- 
ticularly Gujaratis.!° 

For much of the last millennium, the main geographic trading range 
of Arabian Sea shipping has been to the Isthmus of Kra and the nearby 
Nicobar and Andaman islands in the east, and to the East African coast 
on the western side of the Indian Ocean. Aside from trade with East 
Asia, the trade triangle of India, Arabia and East Africa has been very 
important to the shipping of the region. Although the Arab dhows 
engaged in this trade have tended to excite most comment, photographs 
of dhows in ports such as Mombasa and Muttrah in the first half of the 
twentieth century indicate that Indian vessels have carried much of the 
trade. This might have been the case for several centuries. Statistics are 
not much available, but Agius offers the judgement:!! 


It would not, therefore, be an exaggeration to say that Indians were, at the 
time of the coming of the Portuguese, masters of the Indian Ocean trian- 
gle trade not only as pilots but also as merchants. 


When Portuguese ships reached the region, at the end of the fifteenth 
century Gujarati shipwrights were the most proficient and respected 
shipbuilders according to Portuguese observers. The ships they built 
were larger than other ships of the region and were seen to be well built. 
In the eighteenth century, the British East India Company recruited 
shipwrights from Surat in Gujarat to set up and run the Company’s ship- 
yards at Bombay. Initially, their work was repair of EIC ships and con- 
struction of “country ships” for the intra-Asia trade. The shipwrights 
from Surat were Parsis. They adopted British shipbuilding designs and 
structures very successfully. The large Arabian and Persian dhows of 
the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth century, built 
with high ornamented sterns, sometimes said to illustrate Portuguese 


10Michael Pearson (2010) “Islamic Trade, Shipping, Port-States and Merchant 
Communities in the Indian Ocean, Seventh—Sixteenth Centuries”, in Michael A. Cook (ed.), 
New Cambridge History of Islam, vol. 3 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 322. 

UDionisius A. Agius (2008) Classic Ships of Islam: From Mesopotamia to the Indian 
Ocean (Leiden: E. J. Brill), 182. 
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influence, were based on a design developed in these Anglo-Parsi ship- 
yards of Bombay and Coromandel. 


Main Distinguishing Features of the Arabian Sea Tradition 


Because the region is culturally heterogeneous, it is difficult to find 
shared essential structural characteristics of the Arabian Sea tradition to 
which there are no obvious exceptions and variations. 

In general, the ships of this tradition have had a longitudinal profile 
with a straight or nearly straight stem which rakes fairly sharply forward, 
a straight keel and a straight sternpost which is often vertical or even 
raked inboard (Fig. 6.1). 

Sewn-plank construction is an often noted and obvious character- 
istic, though it has been replaced by other construction techniques. 
Many vessels are single-masted with the mast stepped near midships, and 
when there is a second (mizzen) mast, the mainmast is still positioned 
near midships. The tall and (nearly) triangular lateen sail has often been 
cited as a consistent feature of the Arabian Sea tradition: It is however 
an historically recent development, and the sail type is actually the set- 
tee sail, not the triangular Mediterranean lateen which is a sail of greater 
antiquity. 

In constructing the hull, the first row of planks (garboard strake) is 
fitted to the top surface of the keel. In recent practice, the garboard 
strakes are fitted into grooves cut in the upper surface of the keel. 
Because the garboards are fitted to the upper surface of the keel, they 
usually rise fairly steeply giving a sharp-bottomed cross-sectional shape; 
however, there are arrangements for creating a nearly flat bottom in 
which the keel is replaced by a broad median plank. 

Planks are cut using saws and bent to shape. Soaking and the sun’s 
heat are used to render the planks pliable. It is possible that heat from 
fires has long been used to bend planks in India. Traditionally, the con- 
struction sequence is plank-first. This is more or less necessary when 
the planks are sewn together. Hulls are strengthened by frame timbers, 
not necessarily articulated to form full frames, and by beams or thwarts 
(transverse timbers), which may project through the plank-shell. 


!2Nick Burningham (2007), “Baghla, Ghanja and Kotia: Distinguishing the Baghla from 
the Suri Ghanja and the Indian Kotia”, International Journal of Nautical Archaeology 36.1, 
91-111. 
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Copii. ‘er Peewee: 


Fig. 6.1 Late-medieval Arabian Sea ships: (a) the Bhuj bas-relief, fourteenth 
century (?); (b) from the Miller Atlas, early sixteenth century; (c) reconstruction 
of typical late-medieval Indian ship 


Some authors have contended that Arabian Sea ships had no frames 
prior to European arrival. This can now be rejected with confidence—the 
Belitung wreck (a ninth-century Arabian Sea ship) has frames spaced at 
about 330 mm between centres, which is reasonably close.!* 


13 Michael Flecker (2000) “A Ninth-Century Arab or Indian Shipwreck in Indonesian 
Waters”, International Journal of Nautical Archaeology and Underwater Explorations 29.2, 
199-217. 
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Gazpar Correa (c. 1492-1563) states that the sewn-plank ships of 
Angediva and Cananor had frames, though only a few of them and that 
they were sewn to the planks.!* 


Changes to and Replacement of Sewn-Plank Construction 


On the evidence of the Belitung shipwreck and medieval Indian iconog- 
raphy, it seems that the original sewing technique used wadding under 
the sewing both inside and outside the hull and produced an identical 
stitching pattern inside and out (Fig. 6.2). In recent times, that sewing 
technique has only been found in southern India. It has been replaced 
in Arabia and India by a technique in which wadding is only used on 
the inside and only vertical stitches appear on the outside. In some cases, 
the external stitches are let into grooves carved into the planks, probably 
so that the stitching is not damaged by abrasion when rubbing against 
other vessels when alongside in modern harbours. 

Several of the early accounts of western Indian Ocean maritime activ- 
ity by Portuguese chroniclers mention the sewn-plank construction and 
lack of iron fastenings in the early sixteenth century. However, there is 
evidence that some large ships of the region were no longer of sewn- 
plank construction. Manguin discusses the possibility of iron nail fas- 
tened ships in the Indian Ocean in the fifteenth century and points to 
four textual references to the use of nails in shipbuilding at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century.!° 

Two well-known thirteenth-century representations of ships by Yahya 
b. Mahmiid al-Wasiti (f/. 1237) illustrating a manuscript of the Magamat 
al-Harirvi are said to show sewn-plank construction (Fig. 6.3). What 
they seem to show is stitched planks. There are pairs of stitches shown 
with spaces between the pairs of stitches. This is different to the tradi- 
tion of continuous criss-crossed sewing over wadding. One of the illus- 
trations shows the paired stitches crossing the seams vertically, while the 
other shows the pairs crossing each other diagonally. In recent times, 


'4 Quoted in Pierre-Yves Manguin (1985) “Asian Shipbuilding”, 4. 
15 Pierre-Yves Manguin (1985) “Asian Shipbuilding”, 10. 
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if) Michael Flecker 





Stitching Procedure 


| Start stitching using both ends of the yarn 





i 


Proceed as shown 
3 When nearly half the vam ts used, turn back 


4 Work back to starting point 





Fig. 6.2 Sewing pattern of Belitung Wreck (courtesy of Michael Flecker) and a 
stitching sequence to produce such a pattern 
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Fig. 6.3 Sea-going Persian/Arabian ships drawn by al-Wéasitt illustrating the 
Maqamats of al-Hariri, circa 1235: (a) a Persian ship carrying passengers—only 
the crew who are working the rigging have been drawn in this tracing; (b) a ship 
about to sail from Oman, the mast is lowered. The tracing has been flipped hori- 
zontally to align with 6.3a 
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a similar system of paired stitches has been used to draw together the 
planks before fastening to the frames.!® It is reasonable to suppose that 
this apparent change from continuous sewing in which there are multi- 
ple stitches through all of the closely spaced stitch holes, to a system of 
spaced pairs of stitches, reflects some other development which rendered 
the sewing together of the planks structurally less important. In rela- 
tion to this, at the beginning of the sixteenth century when Portuguese 
shipping first reached the Indian Ocean and European mariners first 
recorded observations of Arabian Sea shipping, the ships of Gujarat were 
seen to be much larger than other ships of the region and wider rang- 
ing in their trade. Manguin proposes that the “average trading Gujarati 
vessel would have been somewhere around 300-600 tons” and men- 
tions the ship Mevz “belonging to the Sultan of Gujarat [and] taken [by 
the Portuguese] in Hormuz in 1510, could run to as much as 800 tons 
[...]”.17 The loads on the hulls of such large vessels during launching, 
beaching and voyaging would be of significantly greater magnitude than 
the loads on the relatively modestly sized sewn-plank vessels from other 
regions, which implies some important differences in construction. 
Although nails were used in some parts of India, the anonymous 
chronicler of Cabral’s voyage explicitly states that no nails were used 
in Gujarati ships, which were “very well built, with excellent timber, 
and nicely sewn with ropes”.!® The most likely difference in construc- 
tion is rabbeted plank seams, as proposed for large Gujarati vessels by 
Manguin.!? A bas relief on a palliya stone dated late fourteenth or early 


10Cf. for example Jeremy N. Green (2001) “The Archaeological Contribution to the 
Knowledge of the Extra-European Shipbuilding at the Time of the Medieval and Modern 
Iberian- Atlantic Tradition”, in Francisco J. S. Alves (ed.), Proceedings International 
Symposium on Archaeology of Medieval and Modern Ships of Iberian- Atlantic Tradition: 
Hull Remains, Manuscripts and Ethnographic Sources;s A Comparative Approach: 
Centro Nacional de Argueologia Nauticae Subaquatica/academa de Marinha Lisboa, 
7-9 September 1998 [Trabalhos de Arqeologia, 18] (Lisboa: Instituto Portugés de 
Arqueologia), 66. 

17Pierre-Yves Manguin (1985) “Asian Shipbuilding”, 9. 


( 
18William B. Greenlee (1938) The Voyage of Pedro Alvares Cabral to Brazil and India 
(London: Hakluyt Society), 65. 


! Pierre-Yves Manguin (1985) “Asian Shipbuilding”, 9-10. 
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fifteenth century, now in the Bhuj Museum, Gujarat, shows a ship with 
plank seams but no obvious wadding or stitching on those seams.7° 

The earliest clear evidence for rabbeted seams is in a letter written 
in the mid-seventeenth century.*! It was standard then and might have 
existed for many centuries previous. The technique was known from 
Gujarat and south as far as Bombay in the twentieth century.?? 

Rabbetted seam construction (vadhera) was probably brought to 
Bombay from Surat by the shipwrights who were recruited to work for 
the British East India Company in 1736, led by Lovji Nusserwanjee 
Wadia (Wadia or Vadia means shipwright in Gujarati). The ships pro- 
duced by Lovji and his sons, grandsons and other descendants in several 
yards were highly regarded for their quality of build and longevity. A Mr 
Maconochie at the beginning of the nineteenth century reported about 
them: 


The bottoms of these ships are half as thick as those of the same kind built 


in England, the planks are rabbetted to the second or third plank above the 
bands [wales ].7° 


John H. Grose, who visited the region half a century earlier, wrote: 


At Surat too they excel in the art of shipbuilding. If their models were as 
fine as English, of whom especially they prefer the imitation, there would 
be no exaggeration in averring, that they build incomparably the best ships 
in the world for duration, and that of any size, even to a thousand tons 


204 photograph of this is reproduced in Jean Deloche (1994) “Iconographic Evidence 
on the Development of the Boat and Ship Structures in India (2nd cent. B.C.-15th cent. 
A.D.)”, in Himanshu P. Ray and Jean-Francois Salles (eds.), Tradition and Archaeology: 
Early Maritime Contacts in the Indian Ocean: Proceedings of the International Seminar 
Techno-Archaeological Perspectes of Seafaring in the Indian Ocean Fourth Cent. B.C- 
Fifteenth cent. A.D. New Delln, New Delli, 28 Feb-4 March (New Delhi: Manohar 
Publishers and Distributors), 221. 


*lJean Deloche (1987) “Etudes sur la Circulation en Inde, vol. 7: Konkan Warships of 
the Eleventh—Fifteenth Centuries as Represented on Memorial Stones”, Bulletin de l’Ecole 
Francais d'Extréme-Orient 76, 165-184. 


22James Hornell (1930) “The Tongue and Groove Seam of Gujarati Boat Builders”, 
Mariners’ Mirror 16, 310. 


23 Quoted in Ruttonjee A. Wadia (1957) Bombay Dockyard (Bombay: no publisher), 189. 
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and upwards ... the reign of their ships is much longer than that of the 
European built ones; it is not uncommon for one of them to last a century, 
and that not owing to the commonly summer seas in those parts, as to the 
solidity of the workmanship, and the nature of the wood they employ. As 
to the first, their bottom and sides are composed of planks let into one 
another, in the nature ... of rabbit [rabbet or rebate] work, so that seams 
are impenetrable.** 


The longevity of Bombay-built ships is demonstrated by HMS 
Trincomalee, launched in 1817 and still afloat, and HMS Cornwallis 
launched in 1813 and broken up 144 years later still reasonably sound. 


Iconography 


The iconography of second millennium CE, Arabian Sea shipping is 
relatively plentiful and fairly consistent in the kind of design portrayed. 
Reviews of the available iconography have been published by Nicolle 
(1989) and concentrating on the Indian iconography Schlingloff (1988) 
and Deloche (1987, 1994).?° 

Jean Deloche has advanced an unorthodox interpretation based on 
clear iconographic evidence. Most of the bas-relief representations of 
Indian ships from fourteenth century onwards (and some earlier) appear 
to have square or transom sterns.7° It has been generally assumed that 
the Portuguese introduced the transom stern to the Indian Ocean, 
despite the fact that the transom stern was probably unknown in Europe 


*4John H. Grose (1772) A Voyage to the East Indies: Containing Authentic Accounts 
of the Mogul Government in General, the Viceroyalties of the Decan and Bengal, with 
Their Feveral Fubordinate Dependances of Angria, the Morattoes, and Tanjoreans of the 
Mahometan, Gentoo, and Parsee Religions of Their Customs and Antiquities, with General 
Reflections on the Trade of India of the European Settlements, Particularly Those Belonging 
to the English, Their Respective Factories, Governments, Trade, Fortifications and Public 
Buildings; the History of the War with the French from 1754 to the Conclusion of the General 
Peace in 1763, 2 vols (London: S. Hooper), 142-143. 

*>David Nicolle (1989) “Shipping in Islamic Art: Seventh through Sixteenth Century 
AD”, American Neptune 49.3, 168-197; Dieter Schlingloff (1988) Studies in Ajanta 
Painting, Jean Deloche (1987) “Etudes sur la circulation en Inde”; Jean Deloche (1994) 
“Iconographic Evidence”. 


26Jean Deloche (1994) “Iconographic Evidence”, 208. 
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when the Portuguese first sailed to the Indian Ocean.?” Until the six- 
teenth century, all European ships were built with double-ended hulls— 
both the bow and the stern were sharp or rounded. Both ends of the 
strakes (rows of hull planks) ended on the median timbers called the 
stem and the sternpost in English. It has been assumed that the same 
was true of Arabian Sea ships. However, the Indian iconography seems 
to show square sterns in which the upper strakes run to a flat transverse 
aft end of the hull (a transom), which sits on the sternpost. It cannot 
be determined whether these square sterns were built with the structure 
known as a “square tuck stern” or a transom stern, or an “Arabian tuck 
stern”.?> It is possible that the ships were technically double-ended but 
built with a very full round stern as some Konkan coast pattimar were in 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The iconography shows the early introduction of the stern- 
post-mounted rudder in the Arabian Sea region. There is no known ico- 
nography from the seventh to tenth centuries. An Arabian-Persian work 
on astronomy entitled Kitab suwar al Kawakib (Book of images of the 
fixed stars) drawn by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi (Azophi) around 964 con- 
tains an illustration of the constellation called the ship, which shows a 
ship with a curved bow profile and a vertical stern, and with a narrow 
rudder hung on the sternpost.?? There is no sign of quarter-mounted 
rudders though there are two oars with their blades hanging below 
the hull from forward of midships. This seems to be because the con- 
stellation was originally understood as a ship with quarter rudders— 
a twelfth-century version of the Kitab suwar al Kawakib includes an 
illustration in which the quarter rudders are retained, but there is also 
a median rudder hung on the stern.°? Two twelfth-century bas-relief 
depictions of ships at Goa clearly show sternpost-hung rudders.*! 
The earliest known depiction of a sternpost-hung rudder in Europe is on 


27Cf., for example, James Hornell (1918-1923) “The Origins and Ethnographic 
Significance of Indian Boat Designs”, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 7.3, 236-238; 
Basil Greenhill (1976) The Archaeology of the Boat (London: A & C Black Publishers), 147. 


8 This term was coined in Nick Burningham (2007) “Baghla, Ghanja and Kotia”, 100. 
2°David Nicolle (1989) “Shipping in Islamic Art”, Figs. 6 and 7. 

3°David Nicolle (1989) “Shipping in Islamic Art”, Fig. 8. 

31Jean Deloche (1987) “Etudes sur la circulation en Inde”, Figs. 7a and 8. 
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a font in Winchester cathedral. It is believed to have been made about 
1180. 

The European version of the sternpost-hung rudder used iron pin- 
tle and gudgeon (hinges). It was robust, but not optimally efficient. 
In the Arabian Sea region, iron pintle and gudgeon were not used. 
Rudders were secured by ropes in a manner that retained some of the 
advantages of the old quarter-mounted rudders. In some cases, rudders 
were devised so that the blade projected below the hull when in use. 
This allowed them to operate in “clean water”, relatively undisturbed 
by the passage of the ship’s hull through the water. It was thus nec- 
essary that the rudder could be raised or unshipped in shallow water 
and before beaching. A rudder, which projected below the hull, fairly 
deep into the water, would have positive buoyancy and float up unless 
there was also a large part of the rudder’s weight above the waterline. 
This was achieved by extending upwards the sternpost from which the 
rudder hung. The sternpost was also extended aft by sewing on extra 
pieces of timber (called fashin in Arabic) and stiffened by cheek tim- 
bers. When in use, the forward edge of the rudder was fitted between 
the port and starboard cheek timbers to hold it in line with the stern- 
post and hull. The advantage of this arrangement was that the heavy 
loads on the rudder at sea were not transmitted directly to the sternpost 
and sewn-plank hull. The rudder was pulled forward between the cheek 
timbers by ropes port and starboard. The rudder was also controlled, 
to steer the vessel, by two more ropes also led to the stern of the ship 
(Fig. 6.4). The presence of these two pairs of lines with different func- 
tions, running nearly parallel, has been the cause of some confusion and 
ambiguity in descriptions of the steering arrangements, as observed by 
Manguin.** The rudder could also be secured by simply lashing it to 
the sternpost or the fashin. 


Change of Sail and Rigging in the Iconography 


It is widely stated and accepted that the triangular lateen sail, or a simi- 
lar sail shape with a short luff called the settee sail, is the traditional and 


32Pierre-Yves Manguin (1987) The Trading Ships of the South China Sea, Joint 
Conference of the Australian Association for Maritime History and Australian Institute 
for Maritime Archaeology (Nedlands: University Extension, University of Western 
Australia), 7. 
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Fig. 6.4 The stern of a small Omani vessel, a bagara, showing the rudder hung 
from the sternpost extension (fashin), the aft-pointing tiller controlled by yoke- 
lines led to levers fitted to stanchions port and starboard, and separate lines pull- 
ing the rudder forward into the fork created by cheek timbers 


ancient sail of the Arabian Sea region.** However, most pre-modern ico- 
nography shows square sails. 

Arabian Sea sails have a yard on the upper edge (head) but usually no 
boom on the lower edge (foot). However, if some type of matting was 
used for sails in the past (rather than strong woven cloth), a boom would 
have been necessary. 

It should be noted that “square sail” is not a description of sail shape. 
A sail triangular in shape can be a square sail. Square sails lie square to 


33Cf. George F. Hourani (1951) Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and 
Early Medieval Times (Princeton: Princeton University Press), 100-101. 
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(90° to) the fore-and-aft line of the vessel. They can be braced to lie 
close to the fore-and-aft line when the wind direction is around right 
angles to the ship’s course or further ahead. Either of a square sail’s two 
(approximately) vertical edges can be the leading edge or “luff”. 

In late-medieval and early-modern iconography, there is evidence of 
rectangular sails set as fore-and-aft sails—with one edge always the luff or 
leading edge and the other edge the leach or trailing edge. 

Deloche drew attention to the bas-relief from Bhuj, Gujarat, thought to 
be fourteenth century, which is the earliest clear illustration of a quadrilat- 
eral sail set as a fore-and-aft sail. The tack is held forward by a boom, and 
there is a lift to peak up the aft end of the yard. The yard aft of the mast is 
longer than the yard forward of the mast whereas a square sail is always set 
symmetrically with equal parts either side of the mast. The sail is more or 
less rectangular and thus the same shape as earlier square sails.*# 

Correia, in the early sixteenth century, described sails which were no 
longer rectangular,*> the yard extended aft of the mast further than for- 
ward of the mast and: 


The sail is longer [i.e. greater in height] aft than forward by one-third ... 
[the rig is configured to] bring the sail [i.e. the tack] very far forward, so 
that they steer very close to the wind ... 


Over the following centuries, the leading edge became shorter and the 
trailing edge of the sail longer. It was not until the second half of the 
nineteenth century that the nearly triangular settee sail was common 
on the Arabian Sea. On the evidence of limited iconography and eth- 
nographic record, it seems to have spread from southern India and the 
Malabar coast. 

The change from square sails to fore-and-aft sails was probably made 
at different times in various regions of the Arabian Sea. Whether the 
Arabian Sea ships depicted on the 1511 Lopo Homem/Reinel atlas 
carry square sails, or rectangular fore-and-aft sails like the Bhuj ship is 
open to debate. The tack of the mainsail is held forward by a bowsprit or 


34Jean Deloche (1994), “Iconographic Evidence”, 221. 


35Gaspar Correa [c. 1492-1563] (1869) Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama and his 
Viceroyalty: From the Lendas da India of Gaspar Correa, trans. Henry E. J. Stanley 
(London: The Hakluyt Society), 239-241. 
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a moveable boom. The yards are slightly peaked up aft. The yards seem 
to lie fore and aft when the sails are furled. These details suggest sails 
set fore and aft. On the other hand, the yards are symmetrically set on 
the masts—equal lengths either side of the mast. There is no depiction 
of the lift (rope), which could peak up the yard if it were set fore and 
aft, but neither are there the braces that control the yard of a square sail. 
The depictions are finely executed, but they are miniatures, so some lack 
of detail is unsurprising. The lack of a lift might not indicate a square 
sail: Many nineteenth-century and twentieth-century Indian dhows 
rigged lifts to peak up the yards of their settee sails while Arabian dhows 
never did. 

In historically recent times, the masts of Arabian Sea ships were usu- 
ally stepped so that they could be easily lowered. Arabian dhows rou- 
tinely lowered their masts and dropped them overboard before beaching. 
Indian dhows did not. In both cases, the mainmasts were lashed to a 
stout pole (abd in Arabic) just forward of the mast. The mainmast was 
stepped at the forward end of the long and narrow main hatch, which 
served to restrain lateral movement of the mast when it was being low- 
ered and raised. 

The drawing of a ship by al-Wasiti illustrating the 39th Maqamat of 
al-Harirl might show that a similar arrangement was used in thirteenth 
century if we allow that al-Wasitl was no mariner and did not fully 
understand ships’ rigs (Fig. 6.3b). (I suspect he mischievously misrep- 
resented them.) The mainmast is lowered in al-Wasiti’s drawing and the 
heel of the mast is loosely lashed to a short upright like an abd. The 
shape of the heel of the mast and the top of the proposed abd suggest 
that the mast will be scarfed to the top of the abd, which would be a 
very frail arrangement. Perhaps a seaman had explained to al-Wasiti that 
the mast would be secured to the abd and al-Wasiti had incorrectly 
inferred how that would be done. The interpretation that the mast is 
broken off a couple of metres above deck level is not correct. The ship 
is shown at the moment of setting off on a voyage and the protagonist 
of the Maqamats, Abi Zaid al-Balkhi (b. 850), is asking to take passage 
onboard. There appears to be a large matting sail around the foot of the 
mast/abd and a cloth sail, which has been furled to a spar. The more 
frequently reproduced al-Wasiti drawing of a ship (Fig. 6.3a) also shows 
a mast hanging over the stern, though there are also two masts stepped 
(standing erect). 
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Shipwreck Archaeology 


The ninth-century Belitung wreck is the only discovered shipwreck of 
this tradition. It was excavated under less than ideal circumstances but is, 
nevertheless, very informative.*° The hull remains of the Belitung ship- 
wreck were extensive and relatively intact. However, a considerable part 
of the hull remained covered by lime concretion and lead ballast embed- 
ded in the lime concretion at the end of the excavation. The hull remains 
were almost entirely flattened by the weight of the cargo.*” 

The keel was 15.3 m in length and straight. At the forward end, it was 
only 150 mm deep by 140 mm wide. It was larger in the stern and prob- 
ably largest through the midbody of the hull. 

The planking, which lay flattened on the seabed, extended 5.1 m to 
port of the keel and included two strakes above where the beam ends 
projected through the planking. The half girth of 5.1 m implies a very 
broad beam relative to length. 

The stem raked forward 29° from vertical when the keel was 
horizontal. 

The garboard strakes were sewn to the upper face of the keel with no 
bevel or rabbet on the keel. Similarly, there was no bevel or rabbet on 
the stem. 

There was a substantial keelson, which was notched to fit over the 
frames. 

The hull planking was about 40 mm thick and varied in width from 
200 to 400 mm. Marks on the planks showed that the planks had been 
sawn (not cleft). The holes for the sewing together of the planks were 
spaced at about 50-60 mm. There was wadding under the sewing both 
inside and outside. Planks were butt-joined by sewing and two extra 
stitches. (It is the pattern of the sewing, which provides the strongest 
evidence that the ship was built in the Arabian Sea region tradition, 
although the wreck is in Southeast Asian waters, the cargo is from China 
and much of the timber probably came from Africa. ) 

Frames were somewhat irregularly spaced averaging about 330 mm 
between centres. Notches were cut in the frames to accommodate the 
wadding and sewing. Frames were stitched to the planking. 


36 Michael Flecker (2000) “A Ninth-Century Arab or Indian Shipwreck”. 
37The following data are all from Michael Flecker (2000) “Shipwreck”. 
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The beams projected through the planking on the seam between the 
fourteenth and fifteenth stakes and grooves were cut in the beams to 
fit notches cut in the planks. Those grooves show that the fourteenth 
strake was flared at about 20° from vertical while the fifteenth strake was 
approximately vertical; thus, there was a kind of chine at the level of the 
deck beams. 

No dowels were found anywhere in the construction. The stem was 
attached to the keel by a tenon and robust stitching, but the tenon was 
not locked. The entire structure was held together by the stitching. No 
other fastening system was involved. 

There were loose dunnage planks in the inside of the frames. There 
were approximately 10 tonnes of lead ballast as ingots along the centre 
line of the hull, stacked on the keelson and dunnage planks. 

Subsequent to Flecker’s 2000 publication, hull planking and frames 
were identified as Afzelia africana, a species found in relatively arid parts 
of Africa. The beams were teak ( Tectona grandis) probably from India. 

During designing of a “replica” of the Belitung wreck, we were given 
access to all of Flecker’s site photographs, drawings, field notes and vid- 
eos, which revealed more detail in discussions between Michael Flecker, 
Tom Vosmer and Nick Burningham. 

Although no sternpost was positively identified, the aft hood ends of 
two adjacent lower strakes were identified and showed that the sternpost 
was either vertical or raked slightly inboard. The sister keelsons extended 
further aft than the keelson (perhaps to create a bailing well) and close to 
the aft end of the keel. This implies that the lower hull in the stern was 
quite full (not sharp) relative to the bow. 

Although the hull planking was flattened on the seabed, a number 
of details contributed to the conclusion that the vessel had sharp dead- 
rise—a V-shape cross section. The keelson was lying well to port of the 
keel, and it was canted over at about 45°, which shows that the hull was 
lying heeled over at a large angle on the seabed. In the flattening of the 
plank-shell, the strakes were not torn apart in the bow and stern. This 
indicates that there was little taper and “sny” to the planking and is con- 
sistent with the kind of V-section shape achieved when something like an 
envelope is spread open. The way the garboard strakes were sewn to the 
upper face of the keel shows that the garboards rose fairly sharply from 
the keel. The presence of approximately ten tonnes of lead ballast at the 
bottom of the cargo contributes to the evidence for sharp deadrise. The 
lead might have been cargo, but it obviously served as ballast. A sharp 
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bottomed vessel needs some ballast to float upright. A hull form with 
considerable deadrise can incorporate the great girth but have relatively 
slight capacity and displacement—characteristics that are compatible, 
with the hull’s light scantlings. The proposed design with considerable 
deadrise and flared topsides had a length-beam ratio of 2.66:1, but the 
length waterline to beam waterline ratio was a more reasonable 3.03:1. 
A hull with an approximately triangular cross section (like that of the 
East African mtepe) will resist cross-sectional deformation better than one 
with a more rectangular section. Sharp, hollow deadrise is a feature of a 
number of traditional Arabian designs including the Jatti and zaroog. 

A number of these identified design features show consistency with 
Arabian Sea tradition of more recent centuries. These are the straight 
stem, keel and sternpost, the stem raked more than the sternpost, the 
hull form fuller in the stern than the bow, the garboard strakes fitted to 
the upper face of the keel, flared topsides, and the planking arranged 
with little taper and sny. 

To provide the full shape low in the stern, necessary to accommodate 
the sister keelsons, the stern of the replica was shaped like that of Omani 
battil and zaroogq, but that detail is speculative (Fig. 6.5). 


Structural Performance of Arabian Sea Sewn-Plank Construction 


Sewn-plank construction is often seen as frail and lacking rigidity. There 
are exceptions to this assessment. Manguin®® says that Gaspar Correia 
showed himself to be a “far shrewder observer in those matters than 
most of his contemporaries” in his judgement that the sewn-plank ves- 
sels were “made as strong as if they had been nailed”.*? Sometimes the 
lack of rigidity or flexibility is cited as an advantage, particularly in boats 
that work from open beaches and are liable to damage when beaching 
through breaking waves. This is not quite correct. Boats such as Indian 
masula which work from open beaches are flexible because they have 
almost no frames. If they were not of sewn-plank construction, they 
would not only be flexible, but they would fall apart. Their advantage is 
that when they are damaged, they can be easily disassembled. Damaged 


38Cf. Pierre-Yves Manguin (1985) “Asian Shipbuilding”, 4. 


3?Gaspar Correa (1858-1866) Lendas da India, 8 vols (Lisbon: Academia Real das 
Sciencias), 1/1, 122 (according to Pierre-Yves Manguin (1985) “Asian Shipbuilding”). 
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Fig. 6.5 Reconstructed design of the Belitung wreck, a ninth-century Arab/ 
Persian ship showing the sharp V-section hull, beam ends protruding through 
the planking and a fashin-hung rudder. The use of square sails is uncontroversial, 
but the two-masted configuration is speculative 
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components are then replaced and the vessel reassembled with all the 
structural integrity of a new vessel. 

Where there is adequate framing, beams and adequately thick plank- 
ing, a sewn-plank vessel, such as the Belitung shipwreck replica Jewel of 
Muscat, is very rigid. It was observed when Jewel of Muscat was craned 
from the water in Singapore (having sailed there from Oman) with two 
slings around the hull, there was no distortion of the hull, no creaking or 
cracking sounds, and the keel remained perfectly straight. A convention- 
ally constructed vessel would probably have shown distortion. An ear- 
lier sewn-plank reconstruction or replica vessel, Sohar, built in Oman in 
1979-1980 and sailed to China*? was shipped back to Oman and has 
been sitting in the middle of a traffic roundabout for three decades. She 
remains intact and apparently structurally sound. 

The stitches of a sewn-plank vessel are made very tight. In the stitch- 
ing pattern of the Belitung shipwreck, there are four stitches through 
every stitching hole, each one contributing to the tightness and rigid- 
ity. The planks are so tightly held together that the hull behaves as a 
monocoque. 

The complete absence of any fastenings other than stitches in the 
Belitung shipwreck is noteworthy. Marco Polo observed that sewn-plank 
vessels at Hormuz had dowels or treenails in their construction. 
Manguin has speculated that the construction of large sewn-plank vessels 
would necessarily involve dowels.*! That might be correct, but the use of 
dowels in the construction of non-sewn-plank vessels in Arabia in recent 
times has not included any systematic use of dowels. Dowels are some- 
times used in a pragmatic or haphazard way, for example, to secure an 
end of a plank scarf to adjacent planking when there is no frame to fasten 
it to, or as a temporary fastening before a frame is fitted, but doweling 
or treenail fastening does not appear to be an integral part of Arabian 
Sea shipbuilding. Jer6énimo Lobo (d. 1678) noted that the shipwrights 
of Hormuz “hammered several additional wooden pegs wherever it was 


necessary” 4? 


40Tim Severin (1982) The Sindbad Voyage (London: Hutchinson Publishing Group). 

41 Pierre-Yves Manguin (1985) “Asian Shipbuilding”, 4. 

42 Jeronimo Lobo (1984) The Itinerario of Jeronimo Lobo, translated from the Portuguese 
text by Lockhart, Donald M., established and edited by Costa, M. Gongalves da, introduc- 


tion and notes by Charles F. Beckingham (London: The Hakluyt Society), 107; emphasis 
added. 
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A disadvantage of sewn-plank construction is that the sewing must be 
replaced every few years—it is high maintenance construction. Because 
loads on the hull of a large ship are of greater magnitude than those on 
smaller vessels, there is an upper size limit for sewn-plank construction 
unless the structure is reinforced in some way. Because the coir rope used 
for sewing is stretched taut, significant distortion of the hull will result in 
failure (snapping) of the sewing. 


OTHER INDIAN TRADITIONS 


Geographic Profile 


Southern and eastern India has watercraft construction traditions that dif- 
fer from the Arabian Sea tradition. The early iconography of Indian ship- 
ping does not show designs that accord with the Arabian Sea tradition. 

The east coast of India presents natural impediments to the devel- 
opment of shipping. It is a lee shore during the north-east monsoon. 
During the south-west monsoon, it can be affected by tropical cyclones 
and severe squalls. There is evidence for the destruction of the major 
Cola port of Pumpuhar (Kaveripattinam) in the eleventh century by a 
tsunami.*? General silting and longshore drift of sand and sediment on 
the Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh coasts closes the entrance to river 
mouths. Visakhapatnam, the only natural harbour on the east coast of 
India, employs large suction dredges to continuously carry sand across 
the harbour mouth.** A WWW survey of modern ports shows that they 
all require dredging to remain open. 


Historical Profile 


The history and importance of early seafaring in India is not well under- 
stood. Buddhism was spread to the Maldives by the Maurya Empire 
(322-185 BCE), which implies offshore seafaring had developed at a 
fairly early date. 


43 Rajendran, Chittenipattu P., et al. (2011) “Geoarchaeological Evidence of a Chola- 
Period Tsunami from an Ancient Port at Kaveripattinam on the Southeastern Coast of 
India”, Geoarchaeology: An International Journal 26.6, 867-887. 

44 Anonym, Visakhapatnam, https: //en.wikipedia.org /wiki/Visakhapatnam (accessed on 
15 September 2013). 
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It seems likely that there was significant shipping on the southern east 
coast of India during the Cola period. Literature of the Sangam Cola 
period mentions ship types of southern India but provides no useful 
description.*® In the eleventh century, a Céla armada attacked Srivijaya, 
but a recent scholarly publication on this significant episode presents no 
clear information about the number, size or design of the ships involved*° 
and there is no iconography to elucidate the question. 

The entire east coast of India and the Bay of Bengal, including 
Kolkata (Calcutta) and the Ganges delta round to Pegu (now Bago) and 
the Gulf of Martaban can be distinguished as a region where there is no 
clear evidence for the construction and use of large sea-going watercraft. 
Barbosa described the shipping of Bengal, which was owned entirely by 
foreign merchants (Arabs, Persians, Gujaratis, Javanese and others): 


They are all great merchants, and own large ships of the same build as those 
of Mekkah, and others of the Chinese build which they call jungos, which are 
very large and carry a very considerable cargo. With these ships they navigate 
to Cholmender, Malabar, Cambay, Peigu, Tarnasari, Samatra, Ceylon, and 
Malaca; and they trade in all kinds of goods, from many places to others.*7 


Of the neighbouring north-western part of Myanmar, which he called 
“Berma”, Barbosa wrote: “We have no further information respecting 
this country because it has no shipping”.*® 


Early Iconography 


No early Indian representations of watercraft show vessels that fit the 
Arabian Sea tradition as we have defined it. The vessels depicted on 


49M. R. Raghava Varier (1988) “Marine Technology in Ancient Tamilakam”, in G. Victor 
Rajamanickam and Yellava Subbarayalu (eds.), History of Traditional Navigation (Thanjavur: 
Tamil University), 51-62. 


*6Hermann Kulke, K. Kesavapany and Vijay Sakhuja, eds. (2009) Nagapattinam to 
Suvarnadwipa: Reflections on the Chola Naval Expeditions to Southeast Asia (Singapore: 
Institute of Southeast Asian Studies). 


*7Duarte Barbosa (1866) A Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar in the 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century, trans. Henry E. J. Stanley (London: The Hakluyt Society), 
179. Barbosa sometimes used “Chinese” to mean “oriental” including Southeast Asia: For 
example he wrote “There is much trade in cloves and mace and other Chinese goods...”, 
though he knew precisely where cloves and mace came from. 


48 Duarte Barbosa (1866) A Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar, 181. 
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Fig. 6.6 Fishing vessels on Lake Chilka, Andhra Pradesh, carrying sails which 
might be termed “battened square spritsails”. The stiff, rectangular sails depicted 
in the sixth-century Ajanta mural might have been similarly devised 


two second-century BCE ornamental reliefs at Bharhut, central India, 
second-century CE coins from Andhra Pradesh and the fifth- and 
sixth-century murals at Ajanta in central India all show vessels with curved 
bow and stern profiles and no evidence of stitched-plank construction. 
Indeed the two Bharhut boats are clearly shown to have their planks held 
together by double-dovetail timber straps (or “butterfly strap”) let into 
the planking. Because Bharhut and Ajanta are so far from any coast the 
vessels depicted are not reliably associated with any particular region or 
tradition. The Ajanta ship could be a depiction of a Southeast Asian ship. 
The Andhra ships have two masts of equal height and yards from 
which high aspect-ratio (tall and narrow) square sails were presumably 
set. The Ajanta ship has three masts and a bowsprit. All three masts are 
positioned towards the bow of the ship, probably because the person and 
superstructure in the stern are shown unrealistically large because of their 
narrative importance. The sails are quadrilateral and of high aspect-ratio, 
but the shifting of the masts towards the bow probably exaggerates the 
aspect-ratio. The sails appear stiff and flat, except for a small square sail set 
under the bowsprit, which is shown billowing with the wind. No yards, 
booms or battens are shown and the sails are not shown square to their 
masts. It is possible that the rig depicted is a type of rig still in use on 
inland waterways of Andhra Pradesh (Fig. 6.6). It is related to the simple 
spritsail used on Sri Lankan canoes in the way it is set and controlled. 
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Archaeology 


The remains of a curious vessel were discovered some distance from 
the sea at Kadakkarappally, Kerala, in 2002. Timber samples were C14 
dated to 920-1160, and 1020-1270 CE and construction is tentatively 
dated thirteenth century to fifteenth century.*? It is not a sea-going ship: 
The completely flat-bottomed hull would have been used on the shal- 
low inland waters of Lake Vembanad the shore of which now lies a few 
kilometres to the east. Some aspects of the construction are sophisticated 
and unlike anything seen elsewhere. Clenched iron nails, square-section 
wooden pegs and rope lashings were all used in fastening the hull compo- 
nents. Unless there is something not yet understood, it is not strong con- 
struction. There appears to be no edge-fastening of the planks, however 
there are two layers of planking. 


Ethnographic Evidence of South and East Coast Indian Shipbuilding 
Tradition 


An interesting aspect of the construction of the Kadakkarappally vessel 1s 
the chine strakes—carved L-section pieces that form the juncture of the 
flat bottom and the near vertical sides. This structure can be seen as deriv- 
ing from the kind of split and expanded dugout canoe used until recently 
in Sri Lanka.°° 

Edye described the “Doni of the Coromandel coast” as a “vessel of ark- 
like form, about seventy feet long, twenty feet broad and twelve feet deep; 
with a flat bottom or keel-part, which at its broadest part is seven feet...”°! 
His drawing shows a double-ended vessel with rounded bow and stern, 
designed more for capacity than speed, and with the flat bottom made from 
thick baulks or planks of timber. There is the possibility that the flat bottom 
of the “doni” recorded by Edye derived from the kind of split dugout struc- 
ture seen in the Kadakkarappally vessel and Sn Lankan madel paruwa. 


Victoria Tomalin, et al. (2004) “The Thaikkal-Kadakkarappally Boat: An Archaeological 
Example of Medieval Shipbuilding in the Western Indian Ocean”, International Journal of 
Nautical Archaeology and Underwater Explorations 33.2, 353-363. 

‘0Eric Kentley (2003) “The Madel Paruwa of Sri Lanka: A Sewn Boat with Chine 
Strakes”, in Sean McGrail (ed.), Boats of South Asia (London: RoutledgeCurzon), 167-183. 

°1 John Edye [1789-1873] (1834) “Description of the Various Classes of Vessels Constructed 
and Employed by the Natives of the Coasts of Coromandel, Malabar, and the Island of Ceylon, 
for their Coasting Navigation”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1.1, 1-14, plate 13. 
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Edye’s Coromandel doni is clearly an earlier version of the type of ves- 
sel described by Hornell as the Jaffna dhoni. If Hornell was right, rather 
than Edye, these vessels traded to the Coromandel coast but were built 
on the Jaffna Peninsula of northern Sri Lanka.°? 

In recent times there is little evidence of traditional shipbuilding on 
the East coast of India and the Bay of Bengal though fine vessels of 
European design were built in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Hornell said that baggala and pattamar (dhows) were so cheaply oper- 
ated that “true ships [of European design| were never able to compete 
with them on the West Coast”. But on the East Coast and Bay of Bengal 
“a fine fleet of brigs, barques and dhonis” operated until replaced by 
steamers.°? The dhonis were the Jaffna dhonis mentioned above, hailing 
from the northern tip of Sri Lanka. 

The smaller Jaffna dhoni, according to Hornell,°+ “owes little or noth- 
ing to European contact”, but the detail of his observations was less than 
accurate—Hornell said they were schooner rigged though his photograph 
and others clearly show an oddly proportioned ketch rig. He also describes 
them as having sharp stem and stern, though photographs show that some 
were rather bluff bowed and had full sterns.°° Edye’s drawing of a “doni” 
also shows very round bow and stern, and a flat bottom that Hornell was 
apparently unaware of. It seems possible that these smaller Jaffna dhonis 
were, like the larger ones, of largely European design. Folkard says the 
“dhoneys of Jafnapatam” were “fastened with nails and iron bolts”.°° 

Hornell observed and described the development of a similar design 
of dhoni or thoni, which was based on the design of sailing lighters 
imported to Tuticorin (Thoothukudi) on the Indian side of Palk Strait at 
the beginning of the twentieth century.°” Forty years later the Tuticorin 
thoni appeared to be a long-established traditional vessel type.*® 


°*James Hornell (1943) “The Fishing and Coastal Craft of Ceylon”, Mariner’s Mirror 
29.1, 49. 


°3James Hornell (1918-1923) “The Origins and Ethnographic Significance of Indian 
Boat Designs”, 178. 


54James Hornell (1943) “The Fishing and Coastal Craft of Ceylon”, 49. 
55James Hornell (1943) “The Fishing and Coastal Craft of Ceylon”, 49. 


56 Henry C. Folkard (1870) The Sailing Boat: A Treatise on the English and Foreign Boats, 
Ath ed. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.), 316. 


°7James Hornell (1920) “The Origins”, 157. 
°8 Clifford W. Hawkins (1965) “The Tuticorin Thoni”, Mariner’s Mirror 51.2, 147-153. 
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THE SWAHILI TRADITION 


Geographic Profile 


Vessels of this distinct tradition were mainly built on the Kenyan coast. 
Similar construction was recorded to the north in Somalia (Chittick 
1980). How widespread the tradition was in earlier times is unknown. 


Historical Profile 


Adams°? quotes Vasco da Gama or his chronicler about the ships of 
Mozambique: “The vessels of this country are of good size and decked. 
There are no nails, and the planks are held together by cords ... The 
Sails are made of palm matting. Their mariners have Genoese needles, by 
which they steer, quadrants and navigating charts”. 

Evidence from the sixteenth century to eighteenth century shows that 
ships from East Africa sometimes sailed as far as the Hadramawt, Oman 
and India.°? 

Nineteenth-century observers marvelled at the speed and windward abil- 
ity of mtepe, which belied their rough and apparently primitive appearance. 

The construction technique, recorded by ethnographers in the twen- 
tieth century, is different from the Arab-Persian tradition. It has some 
affinities with Southeast Asian and Maldivian traditions of shipbuilding. 
The hull planks are edge-doweled together. The best-known vessels of 
this tradition were the mtepe and dau la mtepe from the Lamu archipel- 
ago, Kenya, built by the Bajun (mangrove cutter) people. 


Principal Characteristics 


The construction of the Lamu vessels was misunderstood until the pub- 
lication of Robert M. Adams’ 1985 MA thesis. Hornell had said that 
the planks were skew-doweled with the dowels driven from below into 
the newly fitted plank. He was working from one model in the Science 


>? Robert M. Adams (1985) Construction and Qualitative Analysis of a Sewn Boat of the 
Western Indian Ocean (College Station: Texas A & M University), 12. 

60Cf. Thomas Vernet (2015) “East African Travellers and Traders in the Indian Ocean”, 
in Michael Pearson (ed.), Trade, Circulation and Flow in the Indian Ocean World (London: 
Palgrave Macmillan), 167-202. 
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Museum, not from actual observation of mtepe. Adams shows that other 
models are “tenon doweled” (i.e. edge-doweled). The science museum 
model is not well made. 


The actual method in which these planks [of mtepe| were fastened to each 
other was with dowel tenons set vertically between planks. The dowel ten- 
ons were not visible on a completed vessel.®! 


The dowelling was the primary plank-to-plank fastening. After the planks 
were dowelled together they were then sewn together with wadding on 
the inside of the seam. The stitching pattern was the same as that used 
in India and Arabia, however on mtepe tapered pegs were hammered 
into the stitch holes from the inside to lock the stitches, the projecting 
ends of the pegs and the stitching were adzed off on the outside of the 
hull. On the garboards and the hoodends, where pegs could not be fitted 
(because there is not enough space to wield a mallet) there was wadding 
on the outside and the stitches were not cut away. The same was true of 
vestigial hoodend sewing on Omani vessels such as bedan, which were 
largely nail fastened. 

Chittick®’ shows the same edge dowel and sewing construction 
technique for Somali boats (which look much like Omani sewn-plank 
kambart). 

Adams thought that the garboard strake (first row of planks) was fit- 
ted to a bevel on the keel (as in Southeast Asian and Maldivian vessels) 
but admitted that he could not be certain that the garboards were not 
fitted into a rabbet on the keel (in the European manner). Prins®* shows 
a fairly broad and boat-shaped cross section to the keel, with the gar- 
boards fitted on top of the keel (as in the Belitung wreck). 

Like the Belitung wreck, Maldivian dhoniz and some types of Southeast 
Asian vessel, mtepe had very sharp deadrise. 

Mtepe also had a keelson: A feature which they shared with the 
much earlier ninth-century Belitung wreck and tenth-century Cirebon 
wreck. The keelson is usually regarded as a relatively modern European 


6l Robert M. Adams (1985) Construction and Qualitative Analysis, 32. 

62 Neville H. Chittick (1980) “Sewn Boats in the Western Indian Ocean and a Survival in 
Somalia”, International Journal of Nautical Archaeology 9, 297-309. 

63 Adriaan H. J. Prins (1965) Sailing from Lamu: A Study of Maritime Culture in Islamic 
East Africa, Assen, Holland (Assem: Van Gorcum), 188. 
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innovation. The use of keelsons disappeared in Arabian Sea and 
Southeast Asian traditions. 

Mtepe were built from planks hewn from green mangrove logs 
(Hornell 1941: 59). These planks made by splitting logs, not sawn 
planks, is one of the affinities with Southeast Asian and Maldivian 
traditions. 

Mtepe carried a single square sail, made of matting, and set between a 
yard and boom. When sailing on the wind, the tack was hauled down to 
the bow much like the tack of a Southeast Asian tanya sails. 

Photographs show the arrangement of the rigging (sheets, tacks, lifts, 
etc.) was similar to that used elsewhere. Hornell’s claimed arrangement 
with the braces and lifts combined as a single line seems to be another 
misunderstanding. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA AND THE MALDIVES 
Southeast Asia 


Geograplnc Profile 

For our purposes, the region extends from the Gulf of Martaban in 
Myanmar and includes all parts of the island and mainland Southeast 
Asia whence vessels have sailed to and on the Indian Ocean. The Indian 
Ocean coasts of Island Southeast Asia—Sumatra, Java and the Lesser 
Sunda Islands—trise steeply from an ocean trench to high volcanic ridges. 
There are few natural harbours and anchorages. No major maritime cul- 
tures have developed on those coasts. Shipping from island Southeast 
Asia and much of mainland Southeast Asia has reached the Indian Ocean 
through the Straits of Malacca and Sunda Strait. 


Historical Profile 

The Austronesian peoples of Island Southeast Asia were necessarily sea- 
farers when they occupied the region, spreading south from Taiwan 
through the Philippines into Indonesia and the edge of the Indian Ocean 
World. The diffusion of Dong Son bronze drums, axes and other arte- 
facts from northern Vietnam throughout Island Southeast Asia and as 
far as New Guinea shows that significant long-distance trade networks 
existed in the first millennium BCE. 
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I Wayan Ardika and Peter Bellwood show that trade relations between 
Southeast Asia and India date back to the second-century BCE. Jan 
Wisseman Christie sees an “explosion of trading activity” in the sixth 
to the third centuries BCE in Southeast Asia in response to the devel- 
opment of wealthy classes in the societies of China and India ready to 
buy medicinal substances, spices and other luxury goods.® It was mar- 
iners from Southeast Asia who first opened up an all-sea route between 
China and West Asia.®%° There is indirect evidence of contact between 
Southeast Asia and East Africa at the same time. Blench looked at the 
introduction of plants, boat technology, disease and musical instruments 
from Southeast Asia to East Africa.°” The introduction of sweet bananas, 
taro and elephantiasis occurred in the Ist millennium BCE. This is long 
before any systematic populating of Madagascar off the African coast by 
people of Southeast Asian origin. It is proposed that Madagascar was 
first significantly populated in the seventh- or eighth-century CE in the 
context of continuing contact between Southeast Asia and East Africa. 
On linguistic grounds, Alexander Adelaar®® and others agree with Otto 
C. Dahl’s®’ proposal that the immigrant population were people origi- 
nally from southeastern Kalimantan, but the voyaging to Madagascar was 
a Malayu enterprise. 

There is evidence that voyaging between Southeast Asia and 
Madagascar continued for a number of centuries. Ships sailing to 
Madagascar might have called at the southern Maldives but it was essen- 
tially an open ocean voyage using the southeast trade winds during the 


647 Wayan Ardika and Peter Bellwood (1991) “Sembiran: The Beginnings of Indian 
Contact with Bali”, Antiquity 65, 221-232. 


6>Jan Wisseman Christie (1995) “State Formation in Early Maritime Southeast Asia: A 
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66Jan Wisseman Christie (1995) “State Formation”, 250. 

67Roger Blench (1996) “The Ethnographic Evidence for Long-distance Contacts 
between Oceania and East Africa”, in Julian E. Reade (ed.), The Indian Ocean in Antiquity 
(London: Kegan Paul), 417-438. 

68 Alexander K. Adelaar (2006) “The Indonesian Migration to Madagascar: Making 
Sense of the Multidisciplinary Evidence”, in Truman Simanjuntak, Ingrid H. E. Pojoh, 
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southern hemisphere winter months. The return voyage could have 
been made on the same route using the northwest monsoon during the 
southern hemisphere summer, or by sailing north of the equator where 
the southeast trades turn southwesterly during the southern winter. 
This route would take the ships to the northern Maldives and close to 
Sri Lanka. Whatever the route, this was the first regular trans-oceanic 
voyaging. 

Extant Chinese texts first refer to the large trading ships from 
Southeast Asia, the kunlun bo, trading to China in the third-century 
CE. Pierre-Yves Manguin’® provides a translation of this text and an 
eighth-century text based on earlier translations by Paul Pelliot (1878- 
1945) and Joseph Needham (1900-1995).7! The ships are said to have 
been more than 50 m in length, carrying as many as four sails and to 
have sailed swiftly in heavy conditions. 

Geoffrey Wade writes “[...]| from the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury onwards the Chinese sources show the replacement of Kun Lun 
(Southeast Asian) traders arriving in China by Arabs and Persians”.’? 
However, three large tenth-century Southeast Asian ships wrecked 
in the western Java Sea, in fairly deep water, the Intan, Karawang and 
NanHan/Cirebon wrecks (see below) show that Southeast Asian ves- 
sels continued to trade to China and to load large cargoes there. There 
is also a wreck of a fairly large lashed-lug ship (keel more than 22 m 
length) dated to the ninth century on the basis of associated ceramics, in 
central Vietnam.’° 

When Portuguese shipping first reached Southeast Asia in 1512 
they found cargo vessels called jong, which were much larger than 
their largest ship. Gaspar Correia (c. 1496-1563) described how 
Admiral Albuquerque’s fleet attacked a jong (transcribed junco by the 


”?Pierre-Yves Manguin (1980) “The Southeast Asian Ship: An Historical Approach”, 
Journal of Southeast Asian Studies 11.2, 175. 
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Portuguese) from Pasai, Sumatera. For two days and nights, they inef- 
fectually fired on the jong. The multiple layers of planking were too thick 
for the Portuguese’ largest cannon to penetrate and the high poop of 
the Portuguese flagship was barely as high as the waist (the lowest point) 
of the jong making boarding impossible. The Portuguese persisted and 
eventually disabled the jong’s steering gear forcing the Sumaterans to 
surrender.’* 

At least one jong was sailed to Portugal, presumably re-rigged 
with a western rig that Portuguese mariners were familiar with. Nuno 
Rubim provided detail of a letter by King D. Joao III (1502-1557; 
r. 1521-1557) to the Conde da Castanheira, dated 22 August 1536. 
The King gives instructions about the “Armadas que devem andar em 
guarda da costa” (Coast Guard Fleets) which were deployed annually. 
The King wrote: “Pareceo me bem mandardes a Sacavem pelo galleam 
Trimdade e pelo junco” (It seems to me that you did right in ordering 
the deployment of the Galleon Trimdade and the jong, which were at 
Sacavem).”° 

The term jong was probably used for a range of large cargo vessels, 
some of purely Southeast Asian design and others belonging to a hybrid 
Southeast Asian and Chinese tradition that is discussed below. 

The large jong which Afonso de Albuquerque’s (1453-1515) fleet 
attacked in 1512 was said to have four layers of planking. This implies 
the use of nails to fasten the outer sheathing layers to the main (inner- 
most) planking. A description of Javanese jongs written by Father 
Nicolau Perreira, S. J. in 1582, and translated in Manguin says of the 
jongs “They are not nailed together [with iron], but are [built] with 
wooden dowels [...]” and reiterates “There is nothing made of tron 
aboard these juncos”.’© [Manguin’s italics]. This suggests a more purely 
Southeast Asian type of jong in Java in the 1580s. 

Large and strongly built though the Southeast Asian jong were, their 
trade was disrupted by the Portuguese and during the course of the 
sixteenth century the large jong disappeared, replaced by smaller cargo 
vessels that fed cargoes into the expanding international trade of the 


74 Gaspar Correa (1858) Lendas da India, vol. 1 (Lisbon: Academia Real das Sciencias), 
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region. Detail and evidence is provided in Manguin’s appropriately titled 
“The Vanishing Jong”.’” In “Lancaran, Ghurab and Ghali” Manguin 
discusses how Southeast Asian maritime polities, especially Aceh, put 
enormous effort and resources into developing martial fleets of colossal 
galleys with technical assistance from the Ottoman Empire during the 
second half of the sixteenth century and the early seventeenth century. 
An Acehnese galley captured by the Portuguese in 1629 and sailed to 
Goa was said to have been 100 metres long and “bigger than anything 
ever built in the Christian world”.’”® The Acehnese galleys and others 
carried some heavy guns and enormous numbers of soldiers but galleys 
could not counter the broadsides fired by large European ships. 

Although Southeast Asian shipping continued to carry cargoes within the 
region, voyaging on the Indian Ocean was probably reduced to contact with 
the Maldives (see Maldives section) and the annual voyaging from South 
Sulawesi to the north and northwest coasts of Australia to collect and pro- 
cess trepang (sea slugs) for export to China.” 


Archaeology 
Southeast Asian shipping is better represented by discoveries of ship- 
wrecks than other regions of the Indian Ocean World. 

The earliest wreck of a planked vessel discovered in the region is 
the third- to fifth-century CE Pontian boat. The timber remains were 
14C dated and provided a date consistent with associated ceramics.°? In 
the Pontian boat, the Southeast Asian lashed-lug construction system 
was already fully developed. It is the system which remained central to 
Southeast Asian shipbuilding for most of the following thousand years 
and in some areas persisted till the twentieth century. 


’7Pierre-Yves Manguin (1993) “The Vanishing Jong”, in Anthony Reid (ed.), Southeast 
Asia in the Early Modern Era: Trade, Power, and Belief (New York: Cornell University 
Press), 197-213. 

78 Pierre-Yves Manguin (2012) “Lancaran, Ghurab and Ghali: Mediterranean Impact on 
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Portuguese texts. 
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In the lashed-lug construction system, planks are hewn from logs in 
matching opposed (mirror image) pairs. Initially, logs are cleft in two. 
The inside of the log becomes the outside of the plank. The split log 
pairs are cut away to form planks using sharp tools—axe, adze and chisel, 
not saws. In this process lugs or nodes are left projecting on the inside 
face of the plank at regular intervals. Later in construction the frames will 
be lashed to these lugs with the lashings passing through holes bored in 
the lugs (but not bored right through the plank). 

The plank-shell, made up of matching opposed pairs of planks, is 
assembled using edge dowels (also called tenon dowels) between the 
planks. These dowels are not visible once a plank is fitted. 

The dowels can be locked by smaller dowels at right angles, but this is 
not always done, and even without locking dowels it is not usually possi- 
ble to pull planks apart without snapping the dowels. 

The Pontian boat has some stitches holding the planks together in 
addition to the dowels. It is presumed that stitching was more impor- 
tant at an earlier stage in the development of this system of construction 
when the dowels would have been fewer in number and perhaps smaller 
in diameter. 

It has been proposed that the frames which are lashed to the lugs 
were flexible, and that having secured the ends of the fames to either 
side of the hull, the shipbuilders then forced the frames down to the 
shape of the hull thus stretching the frames and pulling the planks tightly 
together.®! This assumes that the frames were not only flexible but some- 
what elastic. There seems to be little evidence for flexible frames, if any, 
and many of the ships built in this tradition were far too big for flexible 
frames to have been possible. 

Continuing a brief chronological survey of the archaeology, salvage 
archaeology rescued the remains of two dozen badly damaged planks 
and a small piece of a keel from a site (a pond) called Kolam Pinisi in 
a suburb of Palembang, Sumatera. “They clearly belonged to a large, 
sturdy hull that has its planks stitched together and fastened to the 
frames by way of lashed lugs”, and were *C-dated fifth to seventh cen- 
tury.°? The plank remains and rudder found at Sambirejo, about 10 km 
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downstream from Palembang, date to seventh to eighth century and 
appear to be from somewhat smaller vessels. The 5.94 m long rudder 
implies a vessel about 20 m long if the relationship between rudder size 
and hull size was similar to that in more recent times.®* 

Three large tenth-century ships with lashed-lug construction 
have been discovered in deep water in the Java Sea. They were exca- 
vated by salvors rather than pure maritime archaeological projects. 
These are the Intan wreck, found off South Sumatera in 1997, with a 
mixed cargo of Chinese ceramics and other artefacts, many of them 
made from metals and some of West Asian origin suggesting entrepot 
trade from Palembang, Srivijaya. The ship was about 30 m long.§4 The 
Krawang wreck is the least investigated, it has been only partly salvaged. 
Approximately 100,000 ceramic pieces were recovered. It is said to be 
have been approximately similar in size to Cirebon and Intan.*° 

The NanHan/Cirebon wreck was excavated/salvaged in 2004-2005 
in 54m of water, north of Cirebon. All the following data were pro- 
vided by Horst Liebner. The wreck is on the rhumb line course from 
Palembang to Semarang (Central Java) but this is not known to be signif- 
icant. The cargo was a range of artefacts similar to Intan but with a much 
greater number of ceramics. Approximately 500,000 ceramics, iron ingots 
and also artefacts from India and West Asia were recovered. The cargo 
was calculated to be “200-300 metric tons” by ascribing a conservative 
average weight to ceramic pieces. The ceramics were mostly Yue ware 
from NanHan #% (917-971, Guangzhou and surrounding area). 

The keel is 26.6 m long on the site drawing. The girth of the hull 
implied by the remaining planking is considerable. Furthermore, no 
indication of any beam ends or other structure which would indicate 
the sheer strake (top row of planks) were discovered, so there were 
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Ocean, Fourth century B.C —Fifteenth century A.D., New Delln, February 28 Markch 4 (New 
Delhi: Manohar Publishers and Distributors), 185. 

83Cf., for example, Nick Burningham and Jeffrey Mellefont (1997) “The Exceptional 
Janggolan”, The Bulletin of the Australian Institute for Maritime Archaeology 21:1-2, 42. 

84 Michael Flecker (2002) The Archaeological Excavation of the Tenth Century Intan 
Shipwreck | BAR International Series, 1047] (Oxford: Archaeopress), 125. 


85 Personal communication with Horst Liebner, 2013. 
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presumably more strakes than the remaining 14 strakes. The half beam 
of the 14 strakes is~6 m. The full girth is not likely to have been less 
than about 15 m. Beam will have been about 0.7 girth unless the mid- 
section had a hard turn to the bilge and near vertical topsides, which is 
very unlikely. Thus a vessel of a little less than 30 m length, 10.5 m beam 
and perhaps 4 m depth in the hold is inferred. 

The lower strakes have a continuous ridge rather than separate lugs. 
Those ridges are almost as wide as the strakes, thus the strakes are very 
thick with rabbets on their edges. There are many dowels edge-fastening 
the planking, some fitted in the “Maldivian” manner—right through 
planks and down into the one below. Some dowels have locking pins. 
There was a substantial keelson. 

The Punjulharjo wreck found in a waterlogged terrestrial site near 
Semarang is more intact and approximately contemporary, though 
smaller and probably of a less capacious design. The lashed-lug con- 
struction is complex. The bow (? or stern) wing stem implies an angular 
profile with moderate rake, like the ships in the Borobudur iconography. 
Data was supplied by Pierre-Yves Manguin. 

Planks and fragments of a number of vessels found at Paya Pasir, near 
Medan, North Sumatera are associated with twelfth—thirteenth-century 
Chinese ceramics and a twelfth-fourteenth-century harbour known 
as Kota Cina (i.e. “Chinatown”). The larger plank remains suggest the 
continuing use of lashed-lug vessels in approximately the size-range indi- 
cated by the three tenth-century Java Sea Wrecks. 

Another Java Sea Wreck, found in open water near the western limits 
of the Java Sea and known as The Java Sea Wreck, is dated “mid- to late 
thirteenth-century based on the stylistic analysis of the ceramic cargo” and 
carbon dating of aromatic resin in the cargo.°° Little remained of the hull 
structure, however, analysis of hull timber showed it to be a tropical hard- 
wood, possibly Parastemon urophyllum and the presence of large dowels 
or treenails indicate Southeast Asian construction.®’ The cargo was prin- 
cipally iron bars and iron artefacts such as Chinese cauldrons, amounting 
to about 190 tons. There were also large quantities of Chinese and Thai 
ceramics, and smaller quantities of ivory and resins thought to be from 


86This and data below are from Michael Flecker (2003) “The Thirteenth-Century Java Sea 
Wreck: A Chinese Cargo in an Indonesian Ship”, The Mariner’s Mirror 89.4, 388-404. 


87 Michael Flecker (2003) “Thirteenth-Century Java Sea Wreck”, 392. 
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Sumatera. Flecker speculates on the basis of the distribution and divi- 
sion of the cargo that the ship had 12 bulkheads and points to a Javanese 
text which “mentions the King of Sunda [West Java] sailing to Majapahit 
[ East Java] in ‘a jong of Chinese build such as came into use after Wijaya’s 
war’”.®> However, Flecker also acknowledges that the transverse divisions 
of the cargo could indicate tiers of beams crossing the hull, which is con- 
sistent with lashed-lug construction. 

It was at a 1983 workshop (published 1984) that Pierre-Yves 
Manguin drew attention to the accumulating evidence for a hybrid 
“South China Sea tradition” of shipbuilding, which combined elements 
of Southeast Asian technique and design with Chinese elements in the 
late-medieval and early-modern periods. Shipwreck archaeology in the 
Gulf of Thailand, published principally by Jeremy Green, was contribut- 
ing much of the evidence that ships of this hybrid tradition were widely 
used and significant. Further discoveries and investigations of shipwrecks 
in the intervening thirty years have reinforced that conclusion. Michael 
Flecker provides a clear and concise review of the archaeology and sum- 
marizes the characteristics of ships belonging to this hybrid tradition.*’ 
The following list is adapted from Flecker”?: 


1. There is a substantial keel with upper edges bevelled to take the 
first row of planks. 

2. The inner layer of hull planking is a plank-shell edge-dowelled 
together. 

3. Multiple layers of planking. The inner layer is the main structural 
planking, the one or two outer layers are sheathing. 

4. The sheathing layers are nailed to the inner plank-shell. 

5. There are structural bulkheads (about 12 to 18) approximately 
regularly spaced throughout the length of the hull. 

6. The bulkheads are often made up of planks edge-dowelled together. 


88 Michael Flecker (2003) “Thirteenth-Century Java Sea Wreck”, 393, citing Pierre-Yves 
Manguin (1984) “Relationships and Cross-Influence Between Southeast Asian and Chinese 
Shipbuilding Traditions”, in SEAMEO Project in Archaeology and Fine Arts (ed.), Final 
Report Consultative Workshop on Research on Maritime Shipping and Trade Networks in 
Southeast Asia (Bangkok: SPAFA Coordinating Unit), 201. 

8? Michael Flecker (2007) “The South-China-Sea Tradition: The Hybrid Hulls of South- 
East Asia”, International Journal of Nautical Archaeology 36.1, 75-90. 


°° Michael Flecker (2007) “The South-China-Sea Tradition”, 81. 
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7. In some cases, there are wooden “stiffeners” which fasten the 
bulkheads to the plank-shell. 

8. There are frames fitted on one side of each bulkhead. Occasionally 
there are frames on both sides of a bulkhead. Where there is a 
frame on only one side it is often the side closer to midships or to 
the mainmast step which is close to midships. However, in some 
cases where the bulkheads are fastened to the plank-shell by tim- 
ber stiffeners, it is the stiffeners that are on the midships facing 
side of the bulkheads and the frames are on the sides towards the 
bow or stern. 

9. The inner planking is fastened to the frames with large, 
square-section iron nails. 

10. The planks that make up the strakes of the main planking are 
joined with long, stopped scarfs that usually lie under frames/ 
bulkheads. 

11. The planks of the outer sheathing layers are butt-joined 

12. Some examples have transverse-fitted mast steps which have mor- 
tices to take the cheeks of mast tabernacles, but there are also 
examples of mast steps with a single mortice to take the heel of 
the mast. 

13. Where mast steps have been found there is usually a mainmast 
step near midships and a foremast step well-forward. 

14. The hull midsection shape has hollow deadrise (“wineglass 
shape”). 


Characteristics 1, 2, 10, and 14 can be seen as essentially Southeast 
Asian, albeit 14 had been adopted by some Chinese shipbuilders. 

Characteristics 4, 5, 7, and 9 can be seen as essentially Chinese. 

Multiple layers of planking are probably also Chinese in origin. Nails 
are required to fasten the sheathing layers to the main planking. 

Other characteristics of the hull construction are results of the 
hybridization. 

The mast positions and use of tabernacles are typical for both tradi- 
tions although early Southeast ships, as depicted at Borobudur, often had 
bipod masts with the mainmast forward and a second mast aft. 

The essence of the construction, that the hull was primarily a plank- 
shell held together by edge-dowelling is Southeast Asian and indicates 
that the shipbuilding was mostly done by Southeast Asian shipwrights. 
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All the seventeen examples that Flecker discusses were found with 
ceramic cargoes. Most of them were largely fifteenth- or sixteenth- 
century ceramics from Thai kiln-sites, principally Sawankhalok, 
Sukhothai and Singburi. The export trade of the Thai ceramics indus- 
try expanded spectacularly in the late fourteenth century filling the void 
created by the Ming edict issued in 1371 banning private overseas trade. 
It is thought that Chinese merchants residing in Southeast Asia were 
important in the development of this trade?! and the commissioning of 
the associated shipping. 

The fact that all the shipwrecks have been found with ceramic cargoes 
cannot be taken as indicating that these ships carried almost nothing but 
ceramics. As Flecker points out, most of the shipwrecks have been dis- 
covered accidentally by fishermen, well offshore and in fairly deep water. 
It is the ceramics caught in nets that indicate the shipwreck sites which 
then come to the notice of authorities either because they are reported 
or because of looting operations.”7 

The hybrid South China Sea Tradition disappears from the archaeo- 
logical record in the early seventeenth century, whether this reflects the 
complete disappearance of the type or the drastic reduction in ceramic 
cargoes is not certain. Some evidence for the persistence of the type is 
adduced from the iconography. 


Iconography 

The Borobudur ships: There were ten watercraft depicted among 
the many scenes in the very extensive galleries of bas-reliefs at the 
eighth-century Borobudur Temple in Central Java. One of those depic- 
tions is now lost. Five were relatively small craft while the other five 
were larger vessels carrying important personages. Those five larger ves- 
sels are all fairly similar in design, but not identical, and they are not all 
carved by the same artist—there are differences in the quality of art- 
istry.’° They appear well detailed and accurate within the limitations of 
bas-relief carving of somewhat coarse textured rock and the narrative 


*lJohn S. Guy (1990) Oriental Trade Ceramics in Southeast Asia, Ninth to Sixteenth 
Century (Singapore: Oxford University Press), 59. 
°2 Michael Flecker (2007) “The South-China-Sea Tradition”, 89. 


°3Theodoor van Erp [1874-1958] (1923) “Vorstelling van vaartuigen op de reliefs van 
den Boroboedoer”, Nederlandsch-Indié Oud en Nieuw 8, 239. 
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Fig. 6.7  Lashed-lug and edge-dowelled construction: (a) section of simple hull 
showing beams arranged in tiers and lashed together; (b) edge dowel with lock- 
ing pins; (c) edge-dowelled planking; (d) typical Southeast Asian pattern of dow- 
elling; (ec) Maldivian pattern of dowelling with dowels penetrating three planks; 
(g) section of a simple hull showing lashed-lug construction, the frame timbers 
(“ribs”) are lashed to the lugs 
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intent of the tableaux. Although they have been claimed as depictions 
of Chinese?* and Indian vessels,?° there should be little doubt that they 
are Indonesian vessels. The use of outriggers, the tanja sails, bipod 
masts, the arrangement of the quarter rudders, and fine details such as 
the fairings on the outriggers and the outrigger connectives, are all char- 
acteristically Indonesian. In discussing the several depictions of ships 
at Borobudur we will distinguish them using the text figure numbers 
ascribed by Theodoor van Erp (1874-1958).”° 

The Borobudur vessels carry double outriggers, but this is not easily 
discerned. In four of the five Borobudur ship depictions, only the wind- 
ward side of the vessel is shown. Whether the vessels are double out- 
riggers with another outrigger on the leeward side or single outriggers 
carrying a flying outrigger on the windward side only cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. However, Erp 10, which has its sail partly furled, 
has that sail on the side of the mast towards the viewer what suggests 
that we are looking at the leeward side. Four of the five depictions show 
the port side of the vessel but Erp 9 shows the starboard side so outrig- 
gers are seen on both sides, and both to windward and to leeward of 
the hull, though not simultaneously. Even if this were not the case, it is 
unlikely that the Borobudur ships could have been single outrigger craft. 

Most single outrigger vessels are designed to tack by “shunting” 
in order that the outrigger remains on the windward side when they 
change tack. When a vessels tacks by shunting, it reverses direction and 
reverses ends—the bow becomes the stern and vice versa—the steering 
gear must be shifted from one end to the other and the rig reconfig- 
ured to drive in the opposite end. Such vessels are necessarily longitudi- 
nally symmetrical—the ends are very similar—and they have a simple rig, 
which can be reversed, usually with the mast positioned midships. 

The Borobudur ships do not exhibit longitudinal symmetry and do 
not have rigs that could be reversed. 

There was a type of a large single outrigger vessel from Sri Lanka, the 
yatra dhont, which did not shunt. The hull form of the yatra dhoni had 


°4Joseph Needham (1971) Civil Engineering and Nautics, 457-458, Fig. 937. 


°>Cf., for example, Radhakumud Mookerji [1884-1964] (1912) Indian Shipping: A 
History of Sea-Borne and Maritime Activity of the Indians from the Earliest Times (Bombay 
et al.: Longmans, Green and Co.), frontispiece and plates 1-6 facing 46 and 48. 
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enough beam and stability if ballasted to sail without an outrigger.”” It 
seems possible that the outrigger could be shifted from one side to the 
other (with some difficulty) and that the yatra dhoni was used mainly for 
long monsoonal voyages to and from India when wind direction might 
be consistent for the entire duration of the voyage. The name yatra 
dhonit means “pilgrimage boat”. Henry C. Folkard says of the “Dhoney 
or Yatrawe”: “These dhoneys are fast sailing vessels, and are usually fitted 
with shifting outriggers |...|” (italics added) implying that some did not 
carry an outrigger and that the outrigger could be shifted to be carried 
on either side of the hull depending on the prevailing monsoon and the 
direction of the intended voyage.”® 

Single outrigger canoes are used on some parts of the north coast 
of Central and West Java. They have a single outrigger boom and they 
shift the outrigger from one side to the other when changing tack. The 
arrangement is simple, loose, and temporary in appearance. It is not suit- 
able for larger sea-going vessels. The Borobudur ships have three or four 
outrigger booms of complicated construction: It does not look like an 
arrangement that could be shifted when changing tack. 

Large single outrigger, non-shunting, canoes were built at Macassar, 
South Sulawesi. These vessels were built exclusively for racing and were a 
single outrigger version of the double outrigger jerangkat. They had one 
very large outrigger and employed a lot of movable human ballast when 
racing.** 

Double outrigger canoes are not widely used on the coasts of Java but 
they are more common on neighbouring islands including Madura and 
Bali where sophisticated designs exist. 

The Borobudur outriggers have a number of characteristics that make 
them significantly different from the outriggers of sailing canoes of more 
recent times. The outriggers of Indonesian vessels, including those first 
depicted by Europeans in the late sixteenth century, have generally been 
similar in length to the hulls of the canoes they were fitted to. In many 


°7Tom Vosmer (1993) “The Yatra Dhoni of Sri Lanka”, Bulletin of the Australian 
Institute for Maritime Archaeology 17.2, 37-42. 
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Table 6.1 Outrigger 


Erp no. Outrigger length as decimal 
lengths : Pah of bull waterline length 

Erp 6 0.545 

Erp 7 0.585 

Erp 8 0.79 

Erp 9 0.64 

Erp 10 0.750 


cases, they are longer than the hulls. The Borobudur ships all have out- 
riggers shorter than the waterline length of their hulls. Erp 6 (which 
appears to be the largest vessel) has an outrigger only 0.54 the length of 
the hull. Erp 8 has the longest outrigger at 0.79 the length of the hull; 
it has four outrigger booms while the other vessels have three outrigger 
booms (Table 6.1). 

On all but one of the Borobudur ships the outriggers are doubled— 
there are two outrigger components, which are presumably bamboos, 
one on the inboard side of the outrigger boom/connective, one on the 
outboard side. 

Some of the Indonesian vessels recorded by Captain Paris in the nine- 
teenth century had outriggers of relative lengths that fell within the 
range illustrated in the Borobudur ships. They were mostly from the 
Moluccas and neighbouring regions of Eastern Indonesia where outrig- 
gers have remained relatively short in more recent times. Lightweight 
timber rather than bamboo is often used for outriggers in Eastern 
Indonesia (in some areas suitable bamboo is unavailable), and outrigger 
craft depends on movable human ballast for stability.!0° 

By contrast, in areas closer to Java (e.g. Bali, Madura) outriggers are 
usually significantly longer than the canoe they are fixed to. Often, rela- 
tively large and fast sailing canoes have a crew of only one or two persons 
and depend on the buoyancy and hydrodynamic lift of the lee outrigger 
for stability. 

On all the Borobudur ships there is an outrigger attached on the 
outboard side of the boom/connective. On all except Erp 8, there is 


100Francois-Edmond Paris [1806-1893] (1841) Essai sur la construction naval des peu- 
ples extra-Européens (Paris: Artus Bertrand); Eric Rieth (1992) Le Voyage de la favorite: 
Collection de bateaux dessines d’apres nature, 1830, 1831, 1832, illustrated by Francois- 
Edmond Paris [1806-1893] (Arcueil: Editions ANTHESE). 
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another outrigger on the inboard-underside of the boom. The booms or 
connectives (it is not clear which they are) project below the outriggers 
suggesting the outriggers were meant to fly clear of the water. 

The Borobudur outriggers do not appear large in diameter. They are 
shown with diameter about the same as that of the outrigger booms or 
less than that of the booms. This relative proportion probably reflects 
the large size of the ships and the upper limit to the size of bamboo 
available. 

All the features noted above suggest that the outriggers of the 
Borobudur ships were not intended to provide stability to the extent 
that the leeward outrigger of double outrigger canoe normally does: 
They lack volume and therefore the buoyancy to resist heeling. They 
are not faired to cut through the water. The outrigger booms or con- 
nectives project below the outriggers and would cause significant drag 
to the detriment of speed and steering if depressed into the water. Erp 
9 shows its lee outrigger apparently flying clear of the water since the 
outrigger boom (connective) ends can be seen projecting below the 
outrigger. 

If it is concluded that the outriggers are not primarily intended to 
provide stability another explanation of their use is required. Like the 
outriggers of the nineteenth-century bouanga from New Guinea, drawn 
by Paris, the outriggers could be seats for paddlers to propel the vessel 
in calms and in martial use. They would also serve as a defensive barrier 
against hostile boarding parties. If the outriggers were not designed to 
be the vessel’s primary source of stability then the hull form would not 
be a typical outrigger canoe hull form. Instead, it would have a broader, 
more stable, and more capacious hull form. Despite this relatively capa- 
cious hull form, the type of sea-going ship depicted at Borobudur cannot 
have been the type of ship used for carrying large cargoes. A “Borobudur 
ship replica” built in 2002/2003 (designed by the author) was given 
19 m length which is about the upper limit for the design for various 
structural and materials engineering reasons. 

The Borobudur ships cannot tell us much about the large and capa- 
cious cargo vessels of the eighth century. What we are shown are swift 
and easily defended vessels carrying important personages and probably 
devised for martial use (Fig. 6.8). 

A bas-relief at Angkor Thom, Cambodia, depicts a two-masted sail- 
ing vessel. Whether the vessel depicted is a Chinese vessel or a Southeast 
Asian vessel has been an open question. Claims have been made for both. 
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Fig. 6.8 Reconstruction of the type of sea-going ship depicted at the 
eighth-century Candi Borobudur. The reconstruction was successfully sailed 
across the Indian Ocean, around the Cape of Good Hope and to Ghana. The 
tall shields shown on bow and stern of the Borobudur ships are not fitted, 
because they obstructed view to an extent that contravened Regulations for the 
Prevention of Collision at Sea (“Colregs” ) 


For example, Needham assumes it is Chinese,*** while Manguin argues 
for it being Southeast Asian.*’* The most salient argument for it being 
a Southeast Asian vessel is the hull shape. It appears to be a sharp, 


101 Joseph Needham (1971) Civil Engineering and Nautics, Fig. 975. 
102 Pierre-Yves Manguin (1993) “The Vanishing Jong”, 197-213. 
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Fig. 6.9 ‘Tracing of the ship depicted at Angkor Thom, Cambodia. Human fig- 
ures are not shown 


double-ended hull with a stem that has a concave profile and a promi- 
nent stemhead. The stern profile is also slightly concave. The style of the 
hull is certainly Southeast Asian and it is not difficult to find photographs 
and drawings of much more recent vessels with very similar appearance. 
It does not have a transom bow or stern, which would be expected if it 
were a Chinese vessel (Fig. 6.9). 

All the medieval Chinese shipwreck archaeology, where enough of the 
ship structure remains for the bow structure to be known, shows tran- 
som bows.!9° There is a small medieval vessel at Ningbo, which has been 
reconstructed with a sharp modern bow, but this is speculative. There 
is very little medieval iconography that shows sea-going Chinese ves- 
sels. One Tang dynasty depiction of a large boat shows a transom bow. 
A famous Song dynasty scroll painting entitled QimgMing shanghe tu 


103Kimura Jun, ed. (2010) Shipwreck ASIA. Thematic Studies in East Asian Maritime 
Archaeology (Adelaide: Maritime Archaeology Program, Flinders University), 1-25. 
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va 9]_ J la] (Along the river during the Qingming Festival) by Zhang 
Zeduan ik4#3mq (1085-1145) shows several large river barges. Most 
appear to have broad transom bows or scow bows in which the flat bot- 
tom curves up to form a transom-like bow. Some however have round 
sterns or nearly round sterns with small transoms. The Japanese scroll 
painting entitled Moko shiirai ckotoba RRA = (Illustrated account 
of the Mongol invasion), composed between 1275 and 1293, which 
illustrates the attempted Mongol invasion of 1281 shows transom bows 
and flat-bottomed construction with the flat bottoms curving up into the 
bow and stern. 

The assumption that it is a Chinese vessel rests on the sails which are 
probably battened lug sails also termed “junk sails”. This is the oldest 
known depiction of battened lug sails. The sails are rectangular, they 
appear to be made of smaller rectangular panels of some form of mat- 
ting, arranged horizontally between battens that are likely to have been 
bamboo. The sheets (controlling ropes) are connected by multiple bri- 
dles to all the battens and to the spar at the head of the sail and the 
boom at the foot of the sail. In these respects, the sail is typical of the 
form of battened lug sail depicted in early-modern iconography. In one 
respect it is atypical—there is no part of the sail forward of the mast it is 
set from. It might be that a small part of the sail and spars overlaps the 
mast and is hidden behind the mast, but no part projects forward. It is 
not clear how the sail was set and the technical term lug sail might not 
be appropriate. Although this is atypical, there is a small subset in the 
early-modern iconography, which has this characteristic. 

The Angkor ship appears to have a narrow-bladed rudder mounted 
on the stern and extending below the keel. Having a rudder which can 
project below the hull is arguably a Chinese characteristic. The earliest 
evidence for rudders fitted on the centre line of the hull (rather than the 
quarters) is from China (there are several Han dynasty pottery models 
of river boats which have median rudders). Chinese rudders were not 
hung from the sternpost because Chinese vessels had no sternpost. They 
were fitted to the stern transom using brackets which allowed them to 
be raised and lowered. When lowered below the hull the bottom of the 
rudder was braced forward by a pair of lines taken right to the bow, 
presumably so that hydrodynamic drag on the rudder did not cause it 
to jam in the brackets. When the rudder fitted on the centre line was 
adopted in Indo-China is unknown because there is no other iconogra- 
phy or any other evidence until the sixteenth century. Further south, in 
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Indonesia, quarter-mounted rudders persisted until recently. Circa 1600 
Dutch iconography shows that median mounted rudders were also used 
there, but were not common. The artist’s intentions in the depiction of 
the rudder (assuming that it is a rudder) are not entirely clear. It disap- 
pears into the hull planking two strakes below a stern gallery, but the 
detail is obscured by joints in the masonry which the image has been 
carved on. It could possibly be a quarter rudder mounted on beams 
inside the stern gallery. 

There are only two known Chinese depictions of sea-going sailing 
ships, which are thought to predate the Ming ban on sea-going ships. 
The Moko shiirai ekotoba does not show any masts or sails. A woodcut 
print entitled Tianfei jing RAL is thought to date from about 1420. It 
shows a number of apparently large, flat-bottomed vessels, each setting 
tall rectangular sails on three masts. There is some hint of horizontal bat- 
tens and it is clear that the sheets are bent to the sail by multiple bridles. 
One can count twelve or more per sail, suggesting sails with twelve or 
more battens and panels. The lead of these bridles or sheets is strange 
and probably wrongly depicted—they go nowhere that they could be 
usefully belayed. The sails were either set like square sails symmetrically 
on the mast with an equal area either side, or very nearly symmetrically 
with almost as much sail forward of the mast as there was aft of the mast. 

The other depiction, underglaze painted on a dish (in the collection 
of the Hong Kong Maritime Museum) shows a high-sided vessel. The 
hull is shown in profile so the structure of the bow and stern cannot 
be discerned. There is one sail each on a foremast stepped right in the 
bow and on the mainmast stepped very slightly closer to the bow than 
the stern. The mainsail is clearly shown to be set square. Because it is 
symmetrically set on its mast it necessarily has controlling ropes (sheets 
or braces) bent to both ends of the battens. There are multiple bridles 
attaching these controlling lines to the battens which are numerous. The 
arrangement of the foresail is less clear. It might be a lug sail rather than 
square sail. 

Because the sails shown in the Tzanfez jing are more or less symmetri- 
cally set, they would need a similar arrangement with controlling lines to 
both edges of the sails which means they would have functioned as bat- 
tened squaresails rather than battened lugsails. 

The Angkor Thom bas-relief is the earliest known representation of 
battened lug sails. It is located in Southeast Asia and probably shows a 
Southeast Asian vessel. 
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The Homem-Reineis Atlas, also known as the “Atlas Miller”, of 1519 
is decorated with miniature scenes and depictions of ships by Antonio de 
Holanda (1480-1557). The European ships are easily distinguished and to 
avoid any possible confusion they have large Maltese crosses on their sails. 
The Arabian ships, of which there are two distinct types, are also easily dis- 
tinguished and have crescent moons on their sails. There is a third type of 
ship shown on the Eastern side of the Indian Ocean and the South China 
Sea with crescents on the sails of three of the four examples. This type is 
clearly meant to be large: There are examples with four, five, six and seven 
masts. Single, deep, square sails are carried on each mast. There are quar- 
ter rudders on the stern. The hulls are double-ended with stem and stern- 
post. The stemheads are tall with a large fiddlehead that recurves inboard. 
It seems very likely that these miniatures are intended to represent the 
large ships of Southeast Asia, the jonques. Since we have no other depic- 
tions or descriptions of the large Southeast Asian ships that the Portuguese 
encountered in the early sixteenth century, we cannot be certain how 
accurate or fanciful these depictions are. Square sails are not carried by 
any Southeast Asian vessels, unless Irrawaddy river boats are included, and 
sails without a boom on the foot are very unusual in Southeast Asia. The 
large number of masts is not attested elsewhere. The five-masted vessel is 
depicted with its port bow towards the viewer. It appears to have tum- 
blehome (the upper hull sides curve inwards), which is not a character- 
istic found in Southeast Asian vessels. Probably Antonio de Holanda has 
filled in a lot of missing detail in these depictions. Assuming that they are 
not entirely invented, it is fairly certain that these are not Javanese vessels 
because a consistent stylistic feature of Javanese vessels is that the stern 
profile is more raked than the bow profile. These vessels have strongly 
raked and curved bows while their sterns are less curved and only slightly 
raked. Perhaps the ships of Aceh or Pegu are intended? 

As discussed above, by the time Dutch shipping reached Southeast 
Asian waters the large cargo-carrying jong had more or less disappeared. 
Dutch iconography, starting with Willem G. M. A. Lodewijcksz (six- 
teenth century) shows relatively modestly sized jong. In depictions of 
Dutch and local shipping at Bantam (Banteng, West Java) the larger jong 
are bigger than the Dutch jacht Dwyfken (about 60 tons cargo capacity) 
but not as big as the ships.!°* What we see are graceful, double-ended 


104Willem G. M. A. Lodewijcksz [fl. sixteenth century] (1598) D’eerste boeck. Historie 
van Indien, waer inne verhaelt is de avonteuren die de Hollandtsche schepen bejeghent zijn 
(Amstelredam: Cornelis Claesz), plate 11. 
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vessels with a high stern, and with rudders mounted on both quarters. 
There are deck beams protruding from the side of the hull. The sails 
are “tilted quadrilateral sails” for which we have no technical name in 
English and called /ayar tanja in Indonesian. Although the sail type is 
quite different from the battened lugsail “junk rig”, the mast placement 
and the forward rake of the foremast are similar. 

As discussed above, the textual evidence that some jong were built 
entirely without iron fastenings, and some had multiple layers of plank 
sheathing, which would need to be nailed on, suggests that a range of 
designs could be designated jong (Fig. 6.10). 

Godinho de Erédia drew a different type of jong circa 1613.!°° The pro- 
file of the bow is similar, there are protruding deck beams, and there are 
quarter-mounted rudders, but the tall stern is square, it is some form of tran- 
som stern. The masts are similarly positioned, and there is a third (mizzen) 
mast in the stern, but the sails, which are lowered, appear to be battened lug 
sails. We cannot tell how the sails were set. They could be set like the sails of 
Chinese junks, with all the battens held to the mast by lines called parrels, or 
they could be set in the Southeast Asian fashion, more like European dipping 
lug sails. The square stern and the battened lug sails suggest that Erédia has 
drawn a vessel which was a hybrid South China Sea ship. It is similar to a ves- 
sel called a soma and said to come from Amoy (Xiamen) by Willem G. M. A. 
Lodewijcksz (1598) a vessel said to be Japanese by Jodocus Hondius (1563- 
1612; 1606) and a Javanese vessel illustrated in Isaac Commelin (1598- 
1676)./°° This seems to be a problem of ships being denominated according 
to where they trade to, rather than where they were built, like East Indiamen 
and China Clippers built in Britain. There is evidence that the Japanese were 
buying cargo vessels from Thailand in the late sixteenth century.!%” 

An early eighteenth-century Japanese scroll painting, Tosen no zu 
F# AO | (Map of Chinese junks), illustrates several types of junks 
that traded to Japan. Most of them are very similar in appearance, 
but the Ningbo junk and the junk from Siam are clearly different. 


105 Reproduced in Pierre-Yves Manguin (1980) “The Southeast Asian Ship”, 266-276, Fig. 2. 


106Tsaac Commelin [1598-1676] (1646) Begin ende Voortgang van de Vereenigde 
Neederlandtsche Geoctroyeerde Oost-Indische Compagnie (Amsterdam: Johannes Janssonius). 
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Fig. 6.10 Late sixteenth-century Javanese jong: (a) traced from a depiction 
of Banten Bay; (b) traced from a map known as the “Langren fragment”; (c) 


by Lodewijcksz, probably the earliest such depiction; (d) reconstruction of the 
design 
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The keel of the Siam junk has more rocker (upwards curve towards 
the ends) than those of the other vessels, particularly in the stern, 
and the transom stern is relatively small and narrow. Given the rocker 
and the relatively fine stern, the midships cross section of the hull is 
likely to have had significantly more deadrise than the midsections of 
the Chinese vessels. This Siamese junk may be seen as an eighteenth- 
century continuation of the hybrid South China Sea shipbuilding 
tradition. The junk-rigged, sharp-bowed tongkangs of Malaysia and 
Thailand, which traded until the early 1980s were arguably the last of 
the tradition. 
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Fig. 6.11 ‘Tracing of Heredia’s depiction of a jong. This is a type of vessel dif- 
ferent from the Javanese jong though the construction was probably similar. It is 
a hybrid design with the square stern of a Chinese ship, but the quarter rudders 
and sharp bow of Southeast Asian design. The sails, which are shown lowered, 
could be either battened lugs sails like those of Chinese junks, or stiff matting lug 
sails of Southeast Asian design 
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The Maldives 


Geograplnc Profile 

The Maldives is an archipelago of approximate 1200 small islands and islets 
with an average elevation above sea-level of about 1.5 m and no natural 
elevation greater than 2.3m. The people of the Maldives are necessarily 
maritime oriented and the first inhabitants arrived by sea from the Indian 
mainland some 500 nautical miles to the east. The first inhabitants are 
thought to have come from Kerala in the Sangam period (300 BCE-300 
CE)" 


Historical Profile 
The Maldives are mentioned in numerous medieval texts. Ibn Battita 
(1304-1368 or 1377) supposedly spent several months at Male in the 
Maldives. In the twelfth century, the Maldives converted from Buddhism 
to Islam but remained an independent polity until the Portuguese briefly 
imposed control in the sixteenth century. The extent to which Maldivian 
shipping engaged in long-distance trade is not known, however early 
in the sixteenth century Barbosa reported on the ships of the Maldives: 
“they have keels and are of great burden”.!°? That they had ships of 
“great burden” (great cargo capacity) implies that they were engaged in 
more than inter-island trade. The Maldivians continued to build substan- 
tial cargo vessels for trade to India and Sri Lanka into the twentieth cen- 
tury. The fleet was laid-up during World War II and never sailed again. 

(When Barbosa describes a vessel as having a keel, he means not only 
that the hull is built from a central longitudinal baulk of timber, he also 
means that the vessel has a sharp bottom—a V-shaped cross section, or a 
wineglass-shaped cross section below the waterline—in technical termi- 
nology the hull has significant deadrise. ) 

The Maldives are regarded as a distinct region in discussion of Indian 
Ocean Shipping because the technique of shipbuilding traditionally 
employed in the Maldives is different from that found in India, Sri Lanka 


108Xavier Romero-Frias (1999) The Maldive Islanders: A Study of the Popular Culture of an 
Ancient Ocean Kingdom (Barcelona: Nova Ethnographia Indica); Clarence Maloney (1995) 
“Where Did the Maldives People Come From?”, International Institute for Asian Studies 
Newsletter 5, http: //www.iias.nl/iiasn /iiasn5 /insouasi/maloney.html (accessed 24 July 2013). 

109 Chandra R. de Silva (2009) Portuguese Encounters with Sri Lanka and the Maldives 
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and the Arabian Sea region. It has strong similarities to the traditions of 
Southeast Asia and is seen as having been derived from that region.!!° 
In design, in basic structure and methods of assembly, and in styling, 
Maldivian vessels of recent times showed considerable to similarity to 
designs found in Southeast Asia. Specifically, the Maldivian dhonz is simi- 
lar in hull form to the kelulis-belang type of central and southern Maluku 
(the Moluccas), but is more similar to certain types of mayang from West 
Java in its styling. 

The planked boats of the Maldives are plank-first constructed: The 
planks which form the hull are edge-dowelled together, then the frame tim- 
bers and beams are fitted into that shell. The same process of shell-first con- 
struction is standard in Southeast Asia. However, the details are not always 
identical. In recent Maldivian practice (observed at Male and Alifushi) the 
dowels penetrate through two and a half planks and are spaced at seven 
finger widths (approximately 120 mm) and the dowels in the next strake 
are offset by three finger widths—this shift ensures that dowel holes drilled 
through two and a half planks do not penetrate previously fitted dowels 
(Fig. 6.7e). In Southeast Asian practice dowels only penetrate part way into 
two adjacent planks (Fig. 6.7d). Planks used in Southeast Asia are gener- 
ally considerably wider than the coconut-wood planks traditionally used 
in the Maldives. In general, in the western part of the Indo-Malay region, 
dowels are small in diameter (10-12 mm), short, and closely spaced (75- 
100 mm), while in the eastern part of the region, dowels are longer, usually 
18-20 mm diameter, and spaced at one hand span (200 mm). A derelict 
boat inspected at Alafushi in the Maldives was observed to have dowels 
penetrating only part way into two adjacent planks as would be the case in a 
Southeast Asian vessel.!!! The use of long dowels passing through two and 
a half planks is believed to be a recent development inspired by the use of 
electric drills, which facilitate the drilling of deep holes.!!? 

Some dowels on the tenth-century Cirebon shipwreck penetrate right 
through planks in a similar way.!!% 


0Pierre-Yves Manguin (2000) “Les techniques de construction navale aux Maldives 
originaires d’Asia du Sud-Est”, Techniques & Culture 36, 21-47. 


Karen Millar (1993) “Preliminary Report on Observations Made into Techniques 
and Traditions of Maldivian Shipbuilding”, Bulletin of the Australian Institute of Maritime 
Archaeology 17.1, 9-16. 


12 Personal communication with Maizan Hassan Maniku, 1997. 
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In any event, the edge-dowelling of planks to assemble the plank-shell 
is not a feature of the Indian or Arabian boat building traditions which 
Maldivian boat building might be expected to resemble on grounds of 
cultural and geographic propinquity. 

The planks of Maldivian boats are fitted in matched opposing pairs— 
port and starboard—each plank is shaped in conjunction with a mirror 
image plank for the opposite side of the hull. Before fitting, each plank is 
pre-bent to approximately the right shape using heat. The roughly shaped 
plank is offered up (trial fitted) using loose, undersized dowels to hold it in 
place while it is marked for a more exact fit. These procedures are precisely 
the same in Western Indonesia and a very similar spiling gauge is used to 
mark the planks. In Eastern Indonesia, a similar procedure is followed 
except that grown planks are carved to shape rather than bent to shape. 

Like some of the more traditional Southeast Asian vessels, Maldivian 
vessels are built up from a keel that can be seen as a vestigial dugout 
canoe on the basis of its shape. Some Southeast Asian vessels were actu- 
ally built up from a dugout canoe-keel. 

The hulls of Maldivian vessels are strengthened by numerous thwarts 
and beams arranged in vertically aligned groups (Fig. 6.12f). Similar 
structures are widely known in a range of archaic Indonesian vessels. In 
simple types of planked up dugout canoes the thwarts are either let into 
the planks and dugout base, or they are secured against carved lugs on 
the inside of the dugout and the planks, and the thwarts are lashed to 
each other vertically so as to hold together the planks and the dugout 
base. In more developed planked vessels, such as the Madurese golekan, 
the thwart-beam structures are not lashed to hold the planks of the hull 
together, but serve in place of frames or bulkheads to stiffen the hull. 
They also serve to step the mast and a tall spar-crutch pole in the stern. 

There were, in the past, designs which combined the use of multi- 
ple thwart-beam structures with the use of framing timbers—floors, bilge 
futtocks and top futtocks, which in most cases were non-contiguous (not 
articulated). The older and more traditionally constructed Maldivian 
craft had a similar combination of thwart-beam structures and framing 
timbers which were non-contiguous. A photograph from the late 1950s 
shows Maldivian boats with tiers of beams arranged to form solid bulk- 
heads and only light frame timbers.!!# 


4Stanley E. Bradfield (1964) Road to the Sea (London: Temple Press Books), Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 6.12 Comparison of Maldivian dhoni and Javanese mayang: (a) a mayang 
from West Java (traced from a photograph); (b) a Maldivian mas dhoni; (c) the 
bow of a mas dhoni showing the recurved prow or stemhead, socketed between 
stem and hull planking and stitches fastening the stem to the hull planking; 
(d) bow of a Madurese perahu lete showing similar structure; (e) East Javanese 
mayang with stitching of the stem to the hull to support the weight of the prow; 
(f) construction detail of a motorised dhoni drawn from data collected by a 
Western Australian Maritime Museum team 
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The thwarts and beams in Maldivian vessels are secured to the hull 
with fastenings and restrained from movement forward and aft by carved 
lugs projecting from the inside of the hull planks. There are also carved 
lugs forward and aft of the heavy floor timber that forms the mast step. 
The use of carved lugs on the inside of the planking of Southeast Asian 
craft is well documented.!!° In most cases, the lugs are pierced to take 
lashings which secure frames, beams, or both frames and beams—the 
so-called lashed-lug construction technique. In relatively simple canoes, 
lugs are often employed to restrain beams, thwarts and outrigger booms 
against both vertical and horizontal movement. However, lugs which 
restrain thwarts or beams against horizontal movement only (as they are 
designed to do in Maldivian vessels) are almost unknown in Southeast 
Asian design. There are traditional planked canoes from Botel Tobego, 
Taiwan (built by the Malayo-Polynesian indigenes) which have con- 
tinuous longitudinal ribs on the inside of the planking rather than a 
series of lugs, and these ribs are checked in the bow and stern to secure 
frames against fore-and-aft movement. It is possible that the structure 
of the thirteenth-century vessels excavated at Butuan in the Philippines 
included a similar arrangement. 

In the bow and stern of the dhonz shown in Fig. 6.12 there are 
thwarts let into the planking with half dovetails on the forward and aft 
faces respectively. These thwarts help tie together the ends of the hull. 
In the bow, the thwart is let into the strake below the sheer strake or 
wash strake, but it does not actually pierce the plank. To accommodate 
the thwart, the plank is made considerably thicker than the other planks 
and is an irregular pentagon in its sectional shape forming a ledge or 
rail on the inside of the hull. The thwart in the stern is let through the 
sheer strake and it projects slightly where it pierces the planking. More 
or less identical structural details are found on most Javanese mayang 
(Fig. 6.12). In the mayang, the heavy pentagonal sectioned strake below 
the wash strake is carried right through the length of the hull and in 
some cases serves as a beam shelf. On the Maldivian vessel surveyed at 
Male, there is a separate beam shelf fitted as a stringer on the inside of 
the top futtocks. The thickening of the strake is only in the bow. But it is 


45Carl A. Gibson-Hill (1952) “Further Notes on the Old Boat Found at Pontian”, 
111-133; G. Adrian Horridge (1978) The Design of Planked Boats of the Moluccas, for 
example. 
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quite likely that formerly the thickened strake was carried right through 
the length of the vessel, as it is in the mayang, particularly if frames were 
a less important part of the structure of Maldivian vessels (frames gradu- 
ally replaced thwart-beam structures in the twentieth century). In both 
dhoni and mayang the upper frame timbers end below sheer strake. 

The large Maldivian fishing vessels called mas dhonz have tall recurved 
prow-pieces fitted to extend the stem. Tall recurved prows are the most 
salient characteristic of Javanese mayang and serve to identify mayang in 
iconography dating back to the sixteenth century.!!© On both mayang 
and mas dhont, the prow piece is socketed between the top of the stem 
and the forward end of the upper hull planking. The ends of the upper 
strakes are not fastened to the stem, but they are tied together by the 
thwart described above. On the mas dhoni the upper part of the stem 
is secured to the hull, against the weight of the prow, by lashings which 
pass through the planking: One type of mayang, the jangraja of East 
Java, has a similar lashing of the stem to the hull planking (Fig. 6.12). 

Both mayang and mas dhonz have their mast stepped into heavy floor 
timbers rather than longitudinal mast steps laid on top of the floors. 

In the stern of the dhoni in Fig. 6.12, there are two projecting 
thwarts, the upper one is let into the sheer strake. This thwart is used to 
secure, by lashings, a removable aft platform-deck. It also serves to step 
a tall spar-crutch post. Many types of Southeast Asian craft have one 
or two projecting beams in the stern, and in most cases, they serve to 
mount the quarter rudders, often they also support an aft platform-deck 
and the spar-crutch structure. Maldivian vessels have median rudders 
hung on the sternpost rather than quarter rudders, but it is reasonable 
to assume that quarter rudders were once standard in the Maldives as 
they were in the rest of the Indian Ocean, and the slight projection of 
the beams in the stern may be indicative of their former rudder mount- 
ing function. Javanese mayang do retain quarter rudders, and also have 
one or two slightly projecting beams in the stern, but, curiously, their 
quarter rudders are not now mounted on the projecting beams. The 
function of the beams is to step the tall spar-crutch post. This tall sin- 
gle pole spar-crutch, stepped on the centre line of the hull, is another 
identifying characteristic of Javanese vessels that is shared by Maldivian 


6Nick Burningham and Kurt Stenross (1994) “Mayang: The Traditional Fishing Vessel 
of Java”, The Beagle: Records of the Museums and Art Galleries of the Northern Territory 11, 
73-132. 
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vessels but not other Southeast Asian vessels. Double spar-crutch posts 
mounted on the quarters are common through much of the rest of 
Indonesia while the traditional vessels of peninsular Malaysia have a sin- 
gle post stepped on the rail and inclining outboard. On the mayang and 
the dhoni, a pole slung between the spar-crutch and the mast can be 
used to hang and dry nets. 

Although there are several clear similarities between mayang and dhonz, 
they are different in their basic hull forms. While the dhoniz have hollow 
deadrise flowing through slack bilges into flared topsides, mayang have 
very little deadrise and show distinct chines in the midsection. Mayang are 
shallow drafted fishing vessels that probably retain structural and stylistic 
features that were once shared by larger deep-sea-going cargo vessels from 
Java and neighbouring islands. There are vessels further east in Indonesia 
with similar hull form to the mas dhont: The sope of the Bajo people and 
the kululis of the Kei Islands show hull sections similar to the Maldivian 
dahon, the kululis also show similar rounded profile in the bow and stern. 

The similarities in basic structure and hull form between the boat- 
building of the Maldives and some Southeast Asian examples suggest the 
possibility of a communication of technology at sometime in the past, 
perhaps as early as the Indonesian migration to Madagascar; but the sim- 
ilarities of style and detail with Javanese mayang suggest a more recent 
period of well-developed communication with Java. 

Tomé Pires (14652-1524 or 1540) in his early sixteenth-century 
Suma Oriental noted that the Sundanese (West Java) brought slaves 
from the Maldives “because they can get from Sunda to the Maldive 
Islands in six or seven days”.!!” This is implausibly fast. Two weeks 
would be a good passage from Sunda Strait to the Maldives. 

Alexander Hamilton in his A New Account of the East Indies noted 
that the Maldives exported cowrie shells to Bengal and dried fish 
(bonito) to Aceh, Sumatera: “Ships come from Atcheen on the Island of 
Sumatra, and purchase them | dried fish] with Gold Dust”. He also noted 
that the Maldiveans built “vessels of 20 or 30 Tuns. Their Hulls, Masts, 
sails, Rigging, Anchors, Cables, Provisions and Firing are all from this 
useful [coconut] Tree [...]”.!48 


7Tomé Pires [1465?-1524/1540] (1944) Suma Oriental, trans. and ed. Armando 
Cortesao, vol. 2 (London: Hakluyt Society), 169. 
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Dhonbeefaanu Vaahaka, a novel by the Maldivian novelist and poli- 
tician Hussain Salaahuddin describes the traditional way of life of a 
Maldivian family with trade connections with Indonesia in the first half 
of the twentieth century. 

Were Maldivian vessels formerly of sewn-plank construction? Ma 
Huan, who visited the Maldives in 1413 and 1421, says “they never 
use nails, they merely bore the holes and always use their rope to bind 
together, employing wooden pegs in addition [...]”.11? This is ambig- 
uous because it could refer to the assembling of the plank-shell or the 
fitting of the frames to the plank-shell. Correa who visited the Maldives 
in 1513 says the vessels “were made of coconut timbers assembled with 
wooden pegs [...]”.!29 Sewn-planks would have been visible and would 
probably have been mentioned by Correa if he observed them. 


N9Ma Huan %#& [c. 1380-1460] (1970) Ying-yai Sheng-lan IE S— “The Overall 
Survey of the Ocean Shores’, ed. Feng Ch’eng-chiin 447 4) [1885-1946], trans. John V. G. 
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of 1433). 
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CHAPTER 7 


Cross-Regional and -Chronological 
Perspectives on East Asian Seafaring 


and Shipbuilding 


Jun Kimura 


INTRODUCTION 


Shipping and maritime trade have been critical in the development of 
human societies in East Asia. Movements of rich and diverse goods, 
including ceramics, glass and metal products, as well as the dissemina- 
tion of technology to manufacture and process them, have relied heav- 
ily on water transportation. Nonetheless, in spite of the importance of 
such maritime movement, few historical details are available about the 
ships and traders that carried the commodities, associated human pas- 
sengers, and settlers, and helped disseminate technology. Archaeological 
evidence is now clarifying the extent to which a far-flung sea transport 
was connected by routes stretching from the Indian Ocean to the South 
China Sea. Recent findings of underwater wrecks off mainland and islet 
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Southeast Asia have demonstrated that ships from these regions played a 
major role in the early East and Southeast Asian seafaring scene, from the 
eighth century onwards. 

The study of East Asian ships has only recently begun to reflect a 
broader regional perspective, with a focus on archacological findings.! An 
inclusive analysis of the shipwrecks of the Kory6é Dynasty (918-1392), for 
example, has highlighted the significance of the shipbuilding traditions of 
the Korean Peninsula; particularly their influence on the regions of the 
Yellow Sea, and links to Japanese shipbuilding.2 Among the themes of 
East Asian shipbuilding history explored, the Chinese shipbuilding tradi- 
tion has been a focus of research interest in boat ethnological study and 
in naval history.* The archaeological importance of the discovery made in 
the early 1970s in Quanzhou in Fujian, China, of a trader from the end of 
the Song Dynasty (960-1279) has been appreciated not only by domestic 
scholars but also by foreign experts.* The study of the remaining part of 
the hull has contributed significantly to the understanding of the medi- 
eval traders.° Taken together, data from Song-Yuan Dynasty shipwrecks 


‘Jun Kimura, ed. (2010) Shipwreck ASIA: Thematic Studies in East Asian Maritime 
Archaeology (Adelaide: Maritime Archaeology Program, Flinders University). 


?Jun Kimura (2012) “Research on the Relevance of Koryé Dynasty Ships to the 
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are facilitating academic discussion on the rise of Chinese shipbuilding 
industries along the middle and southern coasts of the East China Sea. 
During these dynastic periods, apart from negative impacts caused by the 
Yuan military campaigns, both inter- and intra-regional maritime networks 
expanded continuously, resulting in the growth of industries along the 
coasts of the South China Sea, including the Thai Gulf regions. From the 
fifteenth century onwards, Thai Gulf traders took over substantial parts of 
South China Sea trading networks. Some of the excavated Thai shipwrecks 
provide testimony in support of this argument.® Thus, relying on these 
excavated ships, this present chapter will highlight the history of ship- 
building in the area over the centuries and demonstrate the cross-regional 
perspectives of chronological development. 


FROM EARLY SEABORNE COMMODITY [TRANSPORT TO THE 
EMERGENCE OF THE “MARITIME CERAMIC ROUTE” 


Indian Ocean Ship Voyages to South China 


Archaeological investigation at wreck sites is providing important data 
showing the existence of long-distance movements of materials via land 
and sea routes throughout the ancient world. The ancient sea routes that 
stretched from the Indian Ocean World to East Asia have been a sub- 
ject of contention for hundreds of years.’ The configuration of Indian 
Ocean ships in the early first millennia can be barely described from the 
pictorial information found on coins and terracotta seals.® Recent mari- 
time archaeological explorations in southern Sri Lanka have identified its 
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oldest wreck site, the “Godawaya shipwreck”. Radiocarbon dating of a 
wood sample has assigned it to a date around the first century BCE-CE.? 

The ship could have been involved in maritime trade in the area of 
the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean. Among associated artefacts, a 
hemispherical blue glass ingot could have been trading material.!° Glass 
ingots were raw material for glass products, including beads or glass- 
wares. The glass ingot found at the wreck site was probably in transit to 
a manufacturing site. The broad distribution of glass materials, extend- 
ing from the Indian Ocean World to the Southeast Asian and East Asian 
regions, has become obvious in archaeological study in relevant to their 
transport as a seaborne commodity.'! Further study of the Godawaya 
shipwreck may reveal Sri Lankan connection to other regions in its sea- 
faring past. 

Chinese historical accounts from the Tang Dynasty (618-907) indi- 
cate that a number of trading ships from Ceylon (Sri Lanka) visited 
Guangzhou in southern China—the size of these early Indian Ocean 
trader tended to have been the largest among foreign merchants ships. 
During the Tang Dynasty, the area of China which is now Guangzhou 
Province had extensive trading connections with the Indian Ocean.!? 
Tang Dynasty maritime trade also featured links to the historical port of 
Siraf, near Tahiri in southern Bushehr Province, Iran, until the port was 
destroyed by an earthquake in the tenth century. The port’s ruins were 
discovered in 1835. An excavation by Sir Marc Aurel Stein (1862-1943) 
identified a few shards of Tang Changsha ceramics at the site.!° 

Water transportation to the Indian Ocean World predominantly 
involved bulk and heavy cargos, such as Chinese export ceramics. The 
goods are representative of the “Maritime Ceramic Route” initially 


°A. S. Gaur, et al. (2011) “Preliminary Assessment of an Early Historic (2000-year-old) 
Shipwreck at Godawaya, Sri Lanka”, Bulletin of the Australasian Institute for Maritime 
Archaeology 35, 9-17. 

104. S. Gaur, et al. (2011) “Preliminary Assessment”. 

Peter Francis (2002) Asia’s Maritime Bead Trade. 300 B.C. to the Present (Honolulu: 
University of Hawai’i Press); James W. Lankton and Laure Dussubieux (2006) “Early Glass 
in the Asian Maritime Trade: A Review and an Interpretation of Compositional Analyses”, 
Journal of Glass Studies 48, 121-144; and Lankton and Dussubieux (2006). 

12Kuwabara Jitsuzd 4/8 fm [1870-1931] (1989) Ho Juko no jiseki FRO FIR, 
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13Sir Marc Aurel Stein [1862-1943] (1937) Archaeological Reconnaissance in North- 
western India and South-eastern Iran 1 (Oxford: Oxford University Press). 
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developed between Guangzhou and Sitraf under the political stability and 
cultural maturity of Tang China. The direct evidence was first identified 
with the finding of the Belitung shipwreck in the Indonesian waters. It 
contained a large amount of Changsha wares.'* Many intact Changsha 
wares were purchased by the Singapore Government Tourism Board and 
are currently exhibited in the gallery of the Asian Civilisation Museum. 
An experimental reconstruction of the hull was attempted, and the 
reconstructed Belitung shipwreck has been put on display in Singapore. 

Recent findings of ship remains in Thailand are also providing insights 
into the activities of traders from the Indian Ocean World. In late 2013, 
the Thai Underwater Archaeology Division was informed of the discov- 
ery of ship timbers in the old estuary area in Samut Sakhon, southern 
Bangkok, and commenced excavation. One of the recovered timbers is 
over 17 m long and was identified as a keelson (or hog piece). Another 
timber, with a length of 18 m, was identified as a mast. The exposed 
hull strakes clearly show the use of similar planking methods to those 
recorded for the Belitung shipwreck. 

The comparative structural analysis of the remnants of the two ships is 
no longer possible because the excavated hull of the Belitung shipwreck 
was not protected and has now been lost. The discovery in Thailand may 
allow us to complement Chinese written records that note visits by large 
Indian Ocean and Bengal Bay traders to Tang Dynasty China. These 
were not only Arab (Tajik) ships but also other types, such as Indian 
(Poluomen #2?) and Persian.!° Further study of the well-preserved 
hull in Thailand is expected to provide reliable information on the struc- 
tural characteristics of the Arab ships or perhaps other ships used by 
Indian Ocean and Bengal Bay merchants. 


Southeast Asian Seafarers’ Ships in the South China Sea 


The archaeological resources bearing on ships native to the South China 
Sea have been increasing from the last century down to present day. Since 
the important discoveries of ancient boats at Butuan in Mindanao (the 
Philippines), and similar ship timbers in Malaysia, Thailand and Indonesia, 


4John Guy (2006) “Early Ninth-Century Chinese Export Ceramics and the Persian 
Gulf Connection: The Belitung Shipwreck Evidence”, SFECO (Société Francaise d’Etude de 
la Ceramigque Ortentale) 4, 9-20. 


1S Kuwabara Jitsuzd (1989) Ho Juké no sisehki. 
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the nature of traditional boatbuilding in the South China Sea regions has 
become well understood by researchers.!° Early seagoing South China Sea 
ships used frames attached to protrusions on the inner surface of the hull 
planks, which were tightly fastened by vegetable fibres and wooden dow- 
els. To date, ship remains found at both underwater and land sites in six 
countries in Southeast Asia are consistent with this shipbuilding technology. 
These ship remains have been dated to the first half of the first millennia of 
the CE. This indicates the early maturity and long-term development of the 
representative ship construction techniques native to the greater region. 

Of new findings of wrecks of South China Sea indigenous ships, the 
hull remains that were recovered in Vietnam are notable. The pillaging of 
eighth—ninth-century artifacts from an early shipwreck in Quang Ngai Province 
in Northern Central Vietnam had been reported.!” This shipwreck from 
Quang Ngai Province attracted the attention of many researchers due to the 
early date of the ship, and the presence of Tang Changsha ceramics; similar to 
those found in the Belitung shipwreck. The ceramics were of particular inter- 
est since some of them have Chinese, Indic and Arabic inscriptions on their 
bases. The wreck site was exposed by a large typhoon in 2009, after which 
local collector salvaged many artefacts from it including ceramics and a quite 
few ship timbers. Although the initial site inspection report interpreted the 
ship remains to be of Arab ongin, the characteristics of the timber remains are 
clearly the same as those of the above-mentioned early South China Sea ships. 
The salvaged ships timbers have yet to be examined in detail, but the timbers 
clearly show the use of wooden dowels for planking and lushes to fix frames 
to the hull. The standard view of early indigenous boatbuilding technology in 
Southeast Asia holds that one of the features of the technology was the non- 
use of iron fasteners. The keel consisted of three timbers with butt joints, and 
the length of the onginal keel was approximately 23 m. The width amidships 
is estimated to have been slightly over 9 m, based on the remains of the half 
frames. 


16Paul Clarke, et al. (1993) “The Butuan Two Boat Known as a Balangay in the National 
Museum, Manila, Philippines”, The International Journal of Nautical Archaeology 22.2, 
143-159; Pierre-Yves Manguin (1993) “Trading Ships of the South China Sea: Shipbuilding 
Techniques and Their Role in the History of the Development of Asian Trade Networks”, The 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 36.3, 253-280; Sean McGrail (2001) 
Boats of the World. 

I7Viet Nguyen, et al. (2013) “Khai quat va phuc dung: Hai tau dam Binh Chau (Quang Ngai)”, 
Thé Ky 8/9 and 13/14 (online http://www.drmguyenviet.com /?id=6&cat=1 &cid=105). 
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In contrast to the Chinese shipbuilding traditions, in which the early 
adoption of iron nails for shipbuilding was representative, Southeast 
Asian shipbuilding did not use iron as primary ship construction mate- 
rial. But this does not mean the use of iron was extremely excep- 
tional in boatbuilding. At least, the earliest known example of an iron 
grapnel anchor is from Thailand. This iron anchor, which has four arms 
attached perpendicularly to the shank, was found beside a river near the 
Wat (Kok Yang) temple in Kan Tang district in Tran Province in south- 
ern Thailand. Although a detailed examination of the hull from which 
the anchor originated is no longer possible, as all the ship timbers were 
burned by local people, a surviving photograph of the ship timbers 
reveals that the ship was constructed using the lushed-lag techniques 
associated with Southeast Asian traditions. 


FASTENINGS AND THE YELLOW SEA SHIPBUILDING [RADITIONS 


Iron Use in Shipbuilding in China 


The use of iron for hull planking was critical in the development his- 
tory of Chinese shipbuilding. One of the early examples of iron used for 
ship construction is dated to the Sui Dynasty (581/589-618). In this 
example, wooden boat remains were used as a coffin in one of the tombs 
known as Zhongshanwang ¥ +44 in Pingshan --+4, Hebei Province, 
and were found to use iron fastenings.!® The boat was around 13.10 m 
in length, 2.30 m in width and 0.76 m in depth. Iron fastenings were 
used for the planking, but the fastenings were strips rather than nails. 
The iron strips were threaded through 20.00 mm square ligature holes 
that opened next to the seams of the planks. The strips tied the planks 
with three or four turns, functioning as stitches to fasten the planks 
together. 

A historical account of the voyages of Japanese kentoshi t# 1% 
(envoys to the Tang) in the ninth century indicates that some of sailing 
ships, which travelled down the Chinese coasts at that time, relied on 
iron strips as well. A Japanese monk, Ennin A= (or A“, 793/794- 
864), recorded his travels over nine years as a pilgrim to China in his 
Nitto guhod junrei gyoki NF RK 4L47 32 (Record of Pilgrimage to 


18Xi Longfei /#a2 48, Yang Xi #7} and Tang Xiren #454-, eds. (2004) Zhongguo hexue 
sjishusht. Jiaotong juan PF BAL S 4k AT LV: 3038 A (Beijing: Science Press). 
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China in Search of the Law). He went to China as a member of an envoy 
delegation.!? The ships of the embassy, including Ennin’s, departed 
from Hakata in Kyushu region, Japan, heading for Yangzhou in mod- 
ern Jiangsu. The long-distance voyage across the East China Sea was 
extremely difficult, and one of the delegation’s ships was lost. The dif- 
ficulties were likely compounded by poor navigation technology and a 
reliance on relatively fragile ship construction; Ennin’s record describes 
the iron strips, used to tie hull planks, breaking off in violent waves. 
Further details regarding the iron fastenings are lacking but Ennin’s ref- 
erence shows that they were certainly in use. The ship was also equipped 
with a plumb used as a sounding lead, and this was also made of iron. 

Although the exact time when iron nails began to be adopted in 
Chinese shipbuilding is not known, mass production of iron nails could 
have begun by the early Tang Dynasty. By the fifth century, iron nails 
were present in wooden planks used in the coffins of powerful rulers. 
Two Tang Dynasty riverine boats found in Jiangsu confirm that iron 
nails had been adopted in Chinese shipbuilding by that time.?° 


Korean Peninsula Shipbuilding Traditions and Their Influence 


The Yellow Sea, bounded by the northern Chinese coast and the Korean 
Peninsula, was focal for inter-regional water transportation between China 
and Korea. One of the major sea routes of the time stretched along the 
western coast of the Korean Peninsula to the Tsushima Strait, which 
divides the southern tip of the Peninsula from the Kyushu region in 
southern Japan. The connection of the two regions via the Strait emerged 
prior to the Christian era. Over time, the route subsequently developed 
into a major sea corridor. Along it material culture, technologies and 
ideologies were transported. Despite the importance of the maritime 
network based on this route, the types of ships that were used remain 
unknown. To date, no remnants of seagoing watercraft have been found 
in the region, although coastal trading ships from the Koryo dynasty 
(918-1392) have been discovered in the waters off the southern Korean 
Peninsula. These vessels, while built for coastal conditions, may offer some 
clues as to the features of the early seagoing ships of the Yellow Sea. 


1 Edwin O. Reischauer (1955) Ennin’s Travels in T'ang China (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company). 
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These coastal traders of the Korean Peninsula are known to have been 
constructed using distinctive technologies. For example, they did adopt 
iron fastenings for planking. The excavated Kory6 trader wrecks show 
consistency in hull structure and construction methods, and their lasting 
construction tradition shows an early development of seaworthy boats in 
the northern part of East Asia. 

Underwater archaeology has been growing rapidly since the 1980s 
in the Republic of Korea (South Korea) and has successfully identified 
the remains of several Kory6d ships. The National Research Institute of 
Maritime Cultural Heritage (also known as the National Maritime Museum 
of Korea), in Mokpo city, is a national organization. It has taken the initia- 
tive in underwater archaeological surveys and excavations in Korea. 

According to a 2011 report by the institute,?! over 240 underwater 
sites have been identified along the coasts of the Korean Peninsula. Of 
these sites, fifteen wrecks have been assessed, including nine shipwrecks 
associated with hull remains. All of the excavated shipwrecks have been 
assigned to the Kory6 dynasty and date between the eleventh and four- 
teenth centuries. 

Most of the wrecks are considered to have been coastal traders 
which sailed along the west coast of the Peninsula. A large number of 
high-quality Kory6 ceramics, including celadon vessels and bowls, have 
been found at wreck sites in the waters off the Tae’an 4< Peninsula. 
A remarkable celadon in intact condition was found at one Tae’an ship- 
wreck. Some of the celadon pieces, judging from quality and variety, 
were apparently for the Kory6 court.’ There were kilns in the southwest 
of the Korean Peninsula, such as that at Gangjin 4&7, which operated 
during the Koryo period. These kilns supplied ceramics to the north by 
water transport, for consumption, and to the court in Gaegyong Fl 3% as 
a kind of tax.?9 

The eleventh-century Wando % & shipwreck is assigned to the ear- 
liest period of Kory6 traders among shipwrecks discovered in East Asia. 
Structural characteristics observed in the hull of the Wando shipwreck 


21Kim Minkd and Moon Whan-Suk (2011) “Tracking 800-year-old Shipments: An 
Archaeological Investigation of the Mado Shipwreck Cargo, Taean, Korea”, Journal of 
Maritime Archaeology 6, 129-149. 


?2.National Research Institute of Maritime Cultural Heritage (2011) Survey Report on the 
Waters of Mado (Mokpo: National Research Institute of Maritime Cultural Heritage). 
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allow us to develop an understanding of the lasting shipbuilding tradi- 
tions of the Korean Peninsula. The associated cargo clearly illustrates that 
this sailing ship and others like it were actively engaged in water trans- 
port along the Yellow Sea ceramic route since early Koryo. 

The Wando ship was found in the 1980s and has been described by sev- 
eral investigators.2* Based on what has been observed in the Wando ship, 
the Korean Peninsula’s shipbuilding tradition included techniques which 
have been carried through to modern times. There is little distinction to be 
made between the basic hull structures of the archaeologically known coastal 
traders and those of early twentieth-century fishing boats in the region.° 

Shipbuilding industries along the west coast of the Korean Peninsula 
have been highly specialized in the construction of ships with flat bot- 
toms, consisting of three to seven strakes. Wooden bars penetrated these 
strakes perpendicularly and fasten them together tightly. Edge-fastened 
planks with rabbeted seams made the hull appear clinker-built. Various 
types of wooden fastenings, including nails, tenons and dowels, were 
used for the planking. Transverse strength is maintained by several 
beams. 

The details of propulsion are not clear, because mast structures do not 
usually remain at the excavated sites. However, the median planks of the 
bottom strakes consistently contain square recesses, which indicate the 
likelihood of the structure related to a main mast in the hull amidships. 
Types of rudders used are also unclear, but it is likely that these ships were 
equipped with an axial rudder, similar to other traditional East Asian sail- 
ing ships. A few stone anchors, or perhaps stone stocks used for wooden 
anchors, have been found at the twelfth-century Sibidongpado shipwreck 
and on the seabeds around Tae’an waters.*° The Wando shipwreck, as an 
example of an early Koryo trader, shows a box-shaped hull with an almost 


*4Jeremy Green and Kim Zae G. (1989) “The Shinan and Wando Sites, Korea: Further 
Information”, The International Journal of Nautical Archaeology and Underwater Explorations 
18.2, 33-41; Sasaki Randall and Lee Chul H. (2010) “Goryeo Dynasty (918-1392) 
Shipwrecks in Korea”, in Jun Kimura (ed.), Shipwreck ASIA: Thematic Studies in East Asan 
Maritime Archaeology (Adelaide: Maritime Archaeology Program), 56-73. 

25 Horace H. Underwood (1979) Korean Boats and Ships: English Publication No. II The 
Literary Department Chosen Clirtian Collage (Seoul: Yonsei University Press); Sean McGrail 
(2001) Boats of the World. 

6 Sasaki Randall and Lee Chul H. (2010) “Goryeo Dynasty (918-1392) Shipwrecks in 
Korea”; National Research Institute of Maritime Cultural Heritage (2011) Survey Report on 
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vertical deadrise, formed by robust chain planks with an L-shaped cross 
section; the Sibidongpado ship also adopted a similar chain plank. 

A comparison of earlier Kory6 trader ships with the thirteenth-century 
Mado ships No. 1 and 2 found in the Tae’an waters shows the use of 
simpler types of chine planks with a rectangular cross section, represent- 
ing structural improvement. The structures of the two Mado ships have 
close similarities with respect to hull bottoms, chine planks and planking, 
indicating that the localization and standardization of construction tech- 
niques had gone forward in some areas. 

One conclusion regarding the origin of the construction techniques of 
Kory6 traders is that they might have derived from a specific type of prim- 
itive watercraft found in southern Korean waters. According to ethnolog- 
ical research into the boats of the region, the method for fastening the 
planks of wooden rafts used in the southern archipelagic area bears sim- 
ilarities to the methods observed on the excavated traders of the Kory6é 
period.?’ The distinctive flat bottom structure of the Kory6 traders has 
been a lasting structural characteristic on the Peninsula. The fastening 
technique described above to assemble the bottom strakes of the Koryé 
traders directly relates to the tight baulk timbers of the wooden raft. 

The wide dissemination of these construction techniques throughout 
the Yellow Sea region is a remarkable feature of Korean shipbuilding. 
The fifteenth—-sixteenth-century shipwreck found in Shandong Province 
in northern China has an identical structure to that of the Kory6 coastal 
traders*®; further indication that Korean Peninsula shipbuilding tradi- 
tions and techniques have been a dominant influence in the Yellow Sea 
area, throughout the maritime history of East Asia. 


A New Perspective on the Linear Development Theory 
of Japanese Shipbuilding 


One key issue regarding prevailing Yellow Sea shipbuilding traditions is 
whether they had a significant influence on the historical development 
of shipbuilding techniques in Japan. Many technologies and innovations 


27Deguchi Akiko t} Oda (1995) Nihon to shuhen Ajia no dentoteki senpaku: Sono 
bunka chirigakuteki kenkys AARERILS LT ORRAINGAA: F OSM A 
(Tokyo: Bunken shuppan). 
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from China and the Korean Peninsula were significant in the early his- 
tory in Japan but the influences of these regions on Japanese shipbuild- 
ing in particular have been never been seriously examined. There have 
been few attempts in Japan to deduce the origins of Japanese innovations 
in shipbuilding based upon direct archaeological evidence. In part, this 
is because the remains of coastal and seagoing ships dating back to early 
historical periods are very rare in Japan. 

Existing studies by maritime historians and ethnologists in Japan have 
focused on the endogenous growth of ship construction techniques, that 
is, the historical development of Japanese shipbuilding has not been seri- 
ously viewed with the possibility of an influx of technologies from out- 
side taking place along with local innovation. The existing perspective 
developed, due to the discovery of the remnants of numerous dugout 
canoes from the prehistoric period and the first quarter of the first millen- 
nia CE, have focused on their evolution to planked-up dugout canoes, as 
barely observed in ethnographic examples. The advent of seagoing ships 
in Japan has been interpreted in terms of innovation in planked-up dug- 
out canoes. This hypothesis considers the extension of side planks from 
the wash strakes of dugout canoes as an initial innovation, followed up by 
either splitting the bottom of the ship into planks or just replacing the bot- 
tom with planks as a second innovation. This evolution has been explained 
through a simplified schematic diagram highlighting the disappearance of 
the dugout component.’? The increasing findings of planked-up dugout 
canoe remains have been in support of the hypothesis, but there have been 
little arguments as to what technological innovations led the transition 
from planked-up dugout canoes to seaworthy ships. Based on the archaeo- 
logical evidence, we know a major planking technique for planked-up dug- 
out canoes was the use of bark strips as fastenings, but the technique was 
not adopted at the following stage of Japanese shipbuilding tradition where 
the use of nails for planking eventually became more predominant. It is not 
relevant to explain such innovations in the Japanese shipbuilding history 
only from the perspective of the endogenous growth. 


“Shinan Underwater Relics and Fourteenth Century Asian Marine Trades: International 
Symposium in Celebration of the Thirtieth Anniversary of the Shinan Wreck Excavation 
(Mokpo: no publisher). 
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By the fourteenth century, following the emergence of fully seawor- 
thy ships, larger sailing ships commonly conducted ocean-going voyages 
to China.*? Rich ethnographical, iconographical and archival resources, 
depicting historical boats and ships in details, provide primary data for 
interpreting the emergence of traditional boatbuilding in Japan. For 
example, there is a picture scroll drawn in 1433, the Jingii-kdgd engi 
emaki #75 2 RAS (The Picture Scroll of Empress Consort 
Jingu) that describes the legendary story of the invasion of the Korean 
Peninsula by the Empress Jingi in the third century. The scroll includes 
a depiction of the ships used to transport her troops to the Korean 
Peninsula. 

There are several copies of this picture scroll possessed by Japanese 
shrines. From them we can deduce shipbuilding technologies in Japan as 
they existed at that time. The configuration of ships on the picture scrolls 
shows upper structures and rigs in details, including the use of a square 
sail (possible made of hemp) and an iron kellick. Under the stern gallery, 
an axial rudder is visible. While the depiction of the lower parts of the 
ships is obscured by waves, the hull appears to be clinker-built, consider- 
ing that the planking makes a shadow beneath the seam. The deck struc- 
ture is supported by several athwart beams. 

The sixteenth-century Chinese text Chouhai tubian #118) 4% by 
Zheng Ruozeng #8#¥Y (1503-1570) describes a ship used by a clan 
of the Japanese pirate known as “wako” 4£%%.°! The hull planks were 
large baulks tightened together by iron clamps (strips) and the seams of 
the planks were caulked using small water-weeds. The bottoms of these 
Japanese ships were flat. These vessels are considered to have the struc- 
tural characteristics of Japanese ships engaged in piracy along Chinese 
coasts. This historical resource indicates that the construction of flat bot- 
tom ships was probably typical within the fifteenth—-sixteenth-century’s 
shipbuilding industries in Japan. 

Coastal traders of the late post-medieval period, those assigned to the 
Edo Period (1603-1868), are considered to be Japan’s representative 
sailing ships in terms of their distinctive design compared to other East 
Asian ships. These ships have a shaped bow, which looks nothing like 
the box-shaped hulls of Korean coastal traders. The sixteenth-century 


3°Tshii Kenji 4 HR G (1957) Nihon no fune 1 AO AE (Tokyo: Sdgensha), 16-17. 
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folding screen, Hie Sanno Gion saireizu byobu HS EAR BAL HA 
(Scenes of the Hie Sanno and Gion Festival), depicts a number of boats 
with sharp bows like those of modern dinghies, but there is still little 
understanding as to how the Japanese coastal traders developed out of 
previous Japanese shipbuilding technologies. 

The structural uniformity of the coastal traders could go along with 
attempts to secure political stability during the seventeenth to eighteenth 
centuries. During the reigns of the Tokugawa Shoguns, there were edicts 
issued to regional feudal lords with regard to the confiscation of large 
merchant and naval ships, and later a ban on constructing large ships.*? 
The confiscation edict was first issued in 1609, nine years after the deci- 
sive battle that leads to the hegemony of the Tokugawa Shogunate /&)| 
Jt (1603-1868). It was clearly intended to reduce the naval power of 
the feudal domains. Another edict regarding the ban on large naval ships 
was enacted in 1635 and amended in 1638. These edicts were turning 
points for the Japanese shipbuilding industries, which subsequently were 
orientated mostly to the construction of small merchant ships. 

Standardization in trading ship designs and structures advanced the 
maturity of the shipping industry. The development of domestic water 
transport, in turn, improved networks for the distribution of goods. Sea 
routes stretched from north to south along both Japan’s Pacific Ocean 
coast and along the Japan Sea. The two most populated areas, Edo (present 
Tokyo) and Osaka, were tightly linked. The type of the ship typically used 
for coastal trading was the so-called bezaisen FF 7 AS or sengokubune 7 AAS 
(sengoku is a unit equivalent to 150 gross tons). One of the most common 
ships thus had a loading capacity of around 150 t. The ships of this class 
generally carried around ten-fifteen sailors and merchants on board. 

The details of the coastal traders are studied today based on histor- 
ical and iconographical resources, as well as votive materials donated 
to shrines for safe seafaring, including small-scale models of ships. 
Archaeological resources are very limited, and no hull remains have 
been excavated. The detailed investigation of large rudder posts is so 
far the only study of the archaeology of traditional Japanese traders.** 


32 Anai Ayaka *X# 4% # (2010) “Keich6 jiyonen dfune bésshirei no dentatsu katei — fure 
o chishin ni? BRTPOF KARRI O fais 18 FE—fik & PSI, The Japanese Journal of 
Diplomatics 68.1, 103-115. 
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The rudder post discovered is part of an axial rudder typically used for 
traditional Japanese ships, hung and fixed by ropes at the stern. It is not 
known whether the rudder was deliberately abandoned, or perhaps it was 
accidentally disarticulated from the hull and became buried as wreckage. 
The limited excavation record reports that the rudder post was found in 
the sediments adjacent to a historical harbour during its development, 
though archaeological survey and excavation have not been conducted 
at the site. This omission is partly due to inadequacies in the protection 
of historical heritages in coastal areas. A number of unidentified wrecks 
possibly exist in these historical harbour areas which flourished as part of 
Japanese domestic coastal networks. 


EAST CHINA SEA SHIPBUILDING [TRADITIONS 


Excavated Song East China Sea Traders 


The location of the Quanzhou ship in China was a turning point in 
the study of Asian maritime history. Immediately after its discovery in 
1973, full excavation was carried out. The dimensions of the remaining 
part of the Quanzhou ship are approximately 24 m in length and 9 m 
in breadth. The excavated hull was disarticulated and reassembled in the 
Kaiyuan Temple fl] 70 in Quanzhou city in Fujian Province. Since then 
the hull remains have been stored inside a building next to the temple 
where recovered artefacts, mostly consisting of a part of the remaining 
trading goods, also have been displayed. A comprehensive archaeologi- 
cal report in Chinese was published and it was reprinted by the Museum 
of Overseas Communications History, followed by the publication of an 
English translation.** The report dates the period for the ship’s engage- 
ment in maritime trading to the late thirteenth century based on the 
examination of site’s stratigraphy and associated artefacts, such as copper 
coins and ceramics. The study of the Quanzhou ship continued after the 
initial period of inspection. 


34Museum of Overseas Communication History, ed. (1987) “Quanzhouwan 
Songdai haichuan fajue yu yanjiu” RI R AAA ESL 5, in Museum of Overseas 
Communication History (ed.), Quanzhouwan Songdai haichuan fajue yu yanjin RIN TER 
EAS EE SLAF (Beijing: Ocean Press), 3-68; Douglas Merwin (1977) “Selections from 
Wen-wu on the Excavation of a Sung Dynasty Seagoing Vessel in Ch’iian-chou”, Chinese 
Sociology and Anthropology 9.3, 3-106. 
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In the late 1980s and 1990s, Australian researchers took the initia- 
tive in making detailed records of the structure of the Quanzhou ship.*° 
Some inherent conditions associated with the exhibition of the ship, 
including missing hull components (e.g. original frames) and distor- 
tion of the reassembled hull, restricted the reconstruction of the pre- 
cise structure, but the hypothetical ship lines and a consideration of ship 
construction methods have provided important perspectives on the East 
China Sea trader. More recently, the author arranged a radiocarbon dat- 
ing by Accelerator Mass Spectrometry on three pieces of ship timbers, 
resulting in the assignment of the construction period to the late 1260s 
or early 1270s. 

The site of the Quanzhou ship was on land, but recent Chinese 
archaeological explorations have also successfully explored a few wreck 
sites on seabeds, and some of these have been dated to the Song 
Dynasty (960-1279). Of the excavated sites, two shipwrecks are note- 
worthy due to the status of hull remains. The Nanhai # #® No. 1 wreck 
is the most renowned shipwreck among all the Chinese wreck sites due 
to not only the potential of the site but also the advanced methods used 
to excavate it. 

The shipwreck was found in 1987 near the Shangchuan -E)!] and 
Xiachuan Ff J!| Islands in Guangzhou Province. Several test excavations 
revealed an extremely well-preserved hull and cargo.*° Twenty years 
after the discovery, hull recovery started using a remarkable method. A 
large caisson was first driven into the seabed where the Nanhai No. 1 
shipwreck has been buried and then the hull of the shipwreck was raised 
using it. The caisson was transferred to the newly built museum on 
Hailing Island in Yangjiang fy? City. The adoption of this new method 
was intended to prove the feasibility of archaeological excavation work 
on a shipwreck within a caisson and maintained inside a museum. The 
excavated hull of the medieval trader is 23.8 m long and 9.6 m wide. 
Similar with the Quanzhou ship, the proportion of the hull show wide 
beam. It has thirteen holds divided by bulkheads. The merchant ship car- 
ried heavy shipment, including ceramics and iron products. 


$>Jeremy Green (1983) “The Song Dynasty Shipwreck”; Nick Burningham and Jeremy 
Green (1997) “Description of the Quanzhou Ship”. 


36 Zhang Wei 3k & (2006) “The Application of the Basic Principles and Methods of the 
Underwater Archaeology in China” in National Maritime Museum of Korea (ed.) Shinan 
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The Huaguang # #% Reef No. 1 shipwreck found at the Paracel 
Islands (Xisha &#¥ Islands) is another important Song Dynasty ship. 
The Paracel Islands are a hazardous area where many artefacts ranging 
over different periods and of diverse origins have been found. During 
several expeditions, a hull remnant was discovered and excavated at 
the southern-central reef of the Islands. Based on preliminarily infor- 
mation, underwater excavation was carried out during 1998-1999 
and over 850 pieces of ceramics, ship timbers and other artefacts were 
identified.*” This work was followed up by a full excavation in 2007, 
and it resulted in the identification of a relatively well-preserved hull 
and the recovery of more ceramics than discovered during the previ- 
ous season’s work. Blue and white porcelain pieces found inside the 
hull date the ship to the Song Dynasty. The remaining hull is approx- 
imately 17 m long and 8 m wide. The keel consists of three members 
of baulk timbers, and hull planking is comprised of five layers in some 
parts of the ship. The first and second inner planks are thicker than 
the other, outer planks. The existence of ten bulkheads and the use of 
iron nails indicate that the ship was probably built in China. A total of 
511 ship timbers were excavated and the disarticulated ship timbers 
were brought into a museum on Hainan Island in Hainan Province for 
preservation and analysis, but the timbers have not been reassembled 
to date. 

The hulls of the Nanhai No. 1 wreck and of the Huaguang Reef No. 
1 wreck were not preserved in situ, hence the recovered ship timbers will 
allow us to achieve a more comprehensive understanding of the ship’s 
structure when they are assembled and preserved appropriately in future. 
The remains of the two ships are sufficient to allow a hull reconstruc- 
tion study. By examining ship lines, comparative study with the existent 
data of the Quanzhou ship will provide insights into the configuration of 
the merchant ships of the time from the middle and southern coasts of 
China. 


Underwater Relics and Fourteenth Century Asian Marine Trades: International Symposium 
in Celebration of the Thirtieth Anniversary of the Shinan Wreck Excavation (Mokpo: no 
publisher). 


37Yang Zelin (2009) “An Introduction to the Hull of Huaguang Reef one Shipwreck 
Site of the Song Dynasty in Xisha Islands”, Paper presented at Of Ships and Men, Sino- 
French Workshop, November (Ningbo: no publisher). 
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Watercraft in Naval Campaigns and in Cross-Regional 
Trade During the Mongol Reign in China 


Archaeological evidence recovered at an underwater site associated with 
Qubilai Khan’s invasion of Japan in 1281 can address the issue of the 
shipbuilding of the specific time period. This is because an association 
with the naval campaign of that year provides absolute date for any 
wrecks recovered. The grand imperialism of the Mongol Empire first 
turned to naval power during the reign of the fifth ruler of the Empire, 
Qubilai Khan. Qubilai was an ambitious ruler but a prudent successor as 
ruler of China. He adopted the dynastical form of governance in the pro- 
cess of unifying China and he understood the importance of water trans- 
portation for expansion and stewardship of new territories. As a founder 
of the Yuan Dynasty (1271-1367), his reign followed the Han-Chinese 
style of diplomacy when pursuing tributary relationships with surround- 
ing countries. When diplomacy was unsuccessful, his attitude turned to 
aggression and incorporated the dispatch of naval fleets to neighbouring 
countries, such as Dai Viét and Japan.*® 

The 1281 invasion of Japan was Qubilai’s second attack on Japan after 
a first invasion had been attempted in 1274. Dynasty chronicles, such as 
Yuanshi 7. and Koryosa  #&, record the failure of the attempted 
invasions, in particular that the second invasion. A large number of ships 
from the fleet sank in the waters off Takashima, one of the islands in the 
Bay of Imari 4# 7% © in northern Kyishi 7u). 

Over the last three decades, underwater archaeological explorations 
at the site have identified objects related to the Qubilai’s naval forces, 
such as large wooden anchors and catapult bombs.*? Since 2005, a 
joint survey team of University of the Rytkyis and Tokai University has 
investigated a large part of the seabed of Imari Bay using narrow-beam 
parametric multi-beam sonar and a sub-bottom profiler. The rem- 
nants of a ship were found in 2007 at one of the identified anomalies 
beneath the seabed, near the southern-central shore of Takashima % %. 


38Jun Kimura, et al. (2014) “Naval Battlefield Archaeology of the Lost Khublai Khan 
Fleets”, The International Journal of Nautical Archaeology and Underwater Explorations 
43.1, 76-86. 

3°Jun Kimura (2006) “Recent Survey and Excavation on the Mongolian Fleet Sunk 
off Japan: The Takashima Underwater Site”, The Bulletin of the Australasian Institute for 
Maritime Archaeology 30, 7-13; James P. Delgado (2009) Khubilat Khan’s Lost Fleet: In 
Search of a Legendary Armada (California: University of California Press). 
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According to a report offered at the 2012 UNESCO Regional Meeting 
on Underwater Cultural Heritage in Cambodia, the remaining hull was 
15 m long. Some weapons and items associated with ship personnel 
were found inside. The recovery of objects seems to have been limited, 
but the interior of the hull was covered by many bricks, which could 
be ballast or dunnage. In the case of merchant ships, generally, a total 
weight of ceramics was sufficient for the Asian traders to sail without 
ballast stones. In this case, this ship had joined the campaign to trans- 
port soldiers not commodities so ballast or dunnage could have been 
needed. 

In 2013, the present author had a chance to inspect the wreck 
briefly as a member of a team of government advisors to support pro- 
tection of the hull. No bulkhead timbers remain in situ, and the num- 
ber of bulkheads has not been clarified. Although only a portion of one 
keel member has survived, thin sheeting planks to protect the keel have 
barely been observed. A question whether multiple-layered planking 
was used could not be confirmed since the sediment beneath the hull 
has not been excavated. Many of the ships comprising the Qubilai’s 
fleet were confiscated merchant ships, according to historical records. 
Hence, structurally these ships are still identical to the trading ships of 
the time. On the other hand, the hull interior and the assemblage of 
the discovered artefacts clearly show specific modifications for a naval 
campaign. 


Shinan Ship—A Merchant Ship of the Yuan Period 


The Shinan #f& ship, discovered in the waters of the Yellow Sea, is one 
of our most important shipwreck resources, given it provides the most 
comprehensive data for a Chinese trader of the Yuan Dynasty. The ship 
was found on the seabed at a depth of 20 m, near Imjado #-F Island, 
Jeollanam-do 4%: 14) archipelago of Shinan District in the southern 
Korean Peninsula. The site was discovered by a local fisherman in 1975, 
and seasonal archaeological survey and excavations were carried out 
cooperatively by Korean navy divers and researchers from 1976 to 1984. 
During the underwater operations, a total of 20,661 pieces of ceramics 
were recovered. Other major recovered items were 28,018 kilograms of 
copper coins, and 1017 pieces of wooden artefacts and 729 miscellane- 
ous metal objects. 
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The details of these artifacts have been published.*? A recovered 
wooden strip with calligraphy bears a date of 1322. This date is com- 
plementary to the relative dates suggested by other artefacts and assigns 
the time period for the ship’s engagement in maritime trade to the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century. The ship structure clearly shows that 
the Shinan ship was a Chinese trader, and one of its bronze plumb- 
weights indicates that ship may have sailed from or stopped at Ningbo 
in China. A portion of the cargo was comprised of commodities ordered 
by the Tofukuji Temple # 4% in Kydto, which suggests that the ship’s 
final destination was Japan. It is known that around this time temples 
and shrines in Japan were involved in overseas maritime trade with the 
endorsement of central rulers.*! The dispatch of ships to China and the 
shipping of foreign commodities were a capital business to raise funds 
for the reconstruction and renovation of temple and shrine buildings. 
The communications between China and Japan have ceased for a certain 
period after Qubilai’s invasion of Japan, but the demand for seaborne 
commodities never disappeared and the revival of maritime trading soon 
occurred. Yuan rulers adopted a strict policy to control overseas trade 
but provided patronage for certain type of trading, which brought sub- 
stantial benefits to the Yuan court. 

The hull of the Shinan ship was disarticulated on the seabed prior to 
being lifted. The total number of the recovered pieces of ship timber was 
about 700. The main structural timbers were then reconstructed inside 
of the building of the current National Maritime Museum in Mokpo 
city, though none of the outer planks, which are sheathing planks, have 
been restored yet. The length of the remaining hull is about 28 m. The 
strakes of the starboard side remain well preserved, including a part of the 
deck structure. Korean scholars estimated that the original Shinan ship’s 
hull was over 33 m long and about 10 m wide, and the vessel’s depth was 
probably over 3 m.*? In a previous study deadweight was calculated as 


40National Maritime Museum of Korea (2006) The Shinan Wreck I (Mokpo: National 
Maritime Museum of Korea). 

41 Murai Shosuke #{IFEtZP (2005) “Zisha zdeirys Tdsen o minaosu: Boeki, bunka 
koryi, chinsen” $7hie SAT AAG *® ELT AH, KR, VLAG, in Murai Shdsuke (ed.), 
Minatomati to kaithi sekai #"T & 44 F¢ (Tokyo: Aoki shoten), 113-143. 

*2 Choi Hang S. (2004) “A Naval Architectural Study on the sunken Ship at Shinan: Korea”, 
in National Maritime Museum of Korea (ed.), The Conservation and Restoration of Shinan 
Ship: The Twenty Years History (Mokpo: National Maritime Museum of Korea), 162-169. 
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140 tons, although this is based on a hypothetical load line and freeboard. 
The estimated cargo-carrying capacity of the Shinan ship is significantly 
less than that of the Quanzhou ship, estimated at over 200 t by Chinese 
scholars.** The two medieval East Asian traders are similar in size and basic 
proportions. The ship lines of the Quanzhou ship and Shinan ship reveal 
that they have comparatively wide breaths and shallow drafts. They both 
show V-shape cross sections, which probably provided resistance against 
leeway. 

There are differences in the structures of the two ships. For example, 
there are only seven bulkheads in the Shinan ship, compared to twelve 
bulkheads in the Quanzhou ship. The thickness of the bulkhead timbers 
of the Shinan is greater than that of the Quanzhou ship. The inner hull 
planks of the Shinan ship were protected by sheathing planks, similar to 
the Quanzhou ship. Both ships were constructed with a layered planking 
system but the assemblage of the inner and outer planks is more complex 
in the structure of the Quanzhou ship than in that of the Shinan ship. 
The multi-layered planking of the Quanzhou ship is designed to con- 
tribute specifically to the longitudinal strength of the hull.4* The princi- 
ple construction method is clear in the two ships, and it illustrates that a 
standardized shipbuilding tradition was disseminated around the Chinese 
coasts and along the East China Sea through the Song to the early Yuan 
period. The dissemination expanded somehow beyond the East China 
Sea and presumably impacted on shipbuilding taking place along the 
coasts of Southeast Asia. 


NeEw DIRECTIONS FOR Cross-REGIONAL PERSPECTIVES 


Encounter of the East China Sea and South China 
Sea Shipbutlding Technologies 


The concept of a South China Sea shipbuilding tradition, insisted on by 
Pierre-Yves Manguin, has resulted in a reasonable interpretation of struc- 
tural characteristics observed on a number of the excavated ships dating 
from the fifteenth century onward found in Southeast Asian waters.*° 


43 Museum of Overseas Communication History (1987) “Quanzhouwan Songdai haichuan 
fajue yu yanjiu”. 

44Jun Kimura, ed. (2010) Shipwreck ASIA. 

45 Pierre-Yves Manguin (1993) “Trading Ships of the South China Sea”. 
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Innovation processes within the Tradition still need to be discussed from 
different viewpoints. It is probably valid to hypothesize that some of the 
technologies that generated the hybrid features of the shipwrecks derived 
from technologies utilized earlier along the coasts facing the East China 
Sea. Perhaps, technological dissemination and innovation could occur 
through the immigration of individuals and groups engaged in shipbuild- 
ing and the interaction of maritime societies between regions. There is no 
space to examine many hypothetical ideas here, but a review of archaeo- 
logical evidence on the early advent of the Chinese ships that existed in 
Southeast Asia will hopefully assist the future pursuit of this issue. 

One of the most important archaeological resources providing direct 
evidence is the stone anchor stocks that are found at twelfth-century 
to thirteenth-century wreck sites in Southeast Asian countries. The 
stone stocks are not transferable commodities but a part of ship rigging. 
They are testimony to the voyages of the ships to the regions where the 
anchor stocks have been found. Song and Yuan traders used a compound 
anchor, generally consisting of a wooden shank and arms with a stone 
stock.*© One of the standardized types of the stone anchor stock identi- 
fied has a rectangular shape. This stone stock has tapered ends and in the 
middle there is a notch for fixing the wooden shank. The anchor stock 
made of stone is a lasting part of ship rigging and is found widely in the 
Southeast Asian regions as well as in East Asia today. 

A few anchor stocks have also been found around the areas of Hakata 
+44 Bay in Northern Kyishti where Chinese merchant ship often voy- 
aged from the tenth century onward. One of the chamfered stone stocks 
is about 2 m long and is dated to the Song dynasty. In China, the collec- 
tion of various types of anchors at the Quanzhou Maritime Museum also 
includes a stock that has been fashioned in a similar manner. The anchor 
stock is assigned to the Southern Song period. 

In the Philippines, a few stone anchor stocks have been found at 
reef wreck sites, including the Bracker Reef, Investigator Shoal and 
the Bolinao II sites on Silaqui Island.47 An anchor stock from the 
Investigator Shoal, stored in the National Museum of the Philippines, 


*6Jun Kimura; Randall Sasaki and Long Vu T. (2011) “Historical Development of 
Asian Anchors, as Evidenced by Two Wooden Anchors Found in Northern Vietnam”, The 
International Journal of Nautical Archaeology 40.2, 361-373. 


*7Paul Clark, et al. (1989) “Philippines Archaeological Site Survey, February 1988”, The 
International Journal of Nautical Archaeology 18.3, 255-262. 
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is a rectangularly shaped stone stock and the site has been assigned to 
the eleventh to twelfth centuries on account of associated ceramics. The 
finding of rectangular stone stocks in Indonesia has also been reported. 
The wreck site is the so-called Jepara wreck and has been substantially 
pillaged. Only limited information is available regarding the site, but 
at least two stone stocks have been recovered. One of them is approxi- 
mately 2.5 m long. Recovered celadon wares from Fujian and Zhejiang 
kilns and copper coins indicate that the Jepara wreck dates back to the 
twelfth century of the Song dynasty.*® The Java Sea Wreck found in 
Indonesia, dated to the similar time period through the recent re- 
examination of the restored cargo of the ship in the collection of the 
Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago, shows the similar status 
of the above shipwreck sites in Southeast Asia. The exportation of cela- 
don from Fujian kilns experienced a heyday through the Song and Yuan 
dynasties. Demands for water transport increased, resulting in Chinese 
traders’ involvements along Southeast Asian sea routes. It is presumed 
here that the sea routes could expand even during a transition of political 
systems, although only a small number of shipwrecks dated to the four- 
teenth century have been discovered in the waters of Southeast Asia. 
Lately, a well-preserved fourteenth-century shipwreck located in the 
waters off Thuan Chau village of Binh Chau Commune, Binh Son dis- 
trict in Quang Province of Vietnam was discovered in 2012. The ship- 
wreck was 200 m off the shore at a depth of 4 m. The discovery of the 
ship became known among locals and it began to be pillaged in spite 
of local government involvement in controlling the site.*? The ship- 
wreck was excavated by means of drying out the area with a cofferdam 
in 2013. The exposed hull is 20.5 m long and 5.6m wide. The hull 
was divided into thirteen compartments with twelve bulkheads. Metal 
objects, including copper coins dating to the thirteenth century, were 
found inside the shipwreck. Recovered ceramics vary in types, ranging 


*8Willy Atmajuana and Edmund Edwards McKinnon (2005) “The Jepara Wreck: 
c. Twelfth Century Ceramics from Fujian and Zhejiang”, in Cheng Pei-kai, Li Guo and 
Wan Chui K. (eds.), Proceedings of International Conference: Chinese Export Ceramics and 
Maritime Trade, Twelfth-Fifteenth Century (Hong Kong: Chung Hwa Book Corporation), 
126-142. 


Mark Staniforth (2012) “First Wrecked, Now Pillaged: Vietnam’s Underwater 
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from glazed jars to celadon and blue and white porcelains. A full excava- 
tion report is not yet available, but local scholars have concluded that the 
shipwreck from the fourteenth century to fifteenth century. 

The significance of finding a seagoing ship assigned to that period 
in the waters off the Indochina Peninsula lies in a broader perspective 
regarding the growth of shipbuilding industries in the fourteenth cen- 
tury in the region. Remains of a few seagoing ships, dating to the fif- 
teenth century, have also been discovered in the Gulf of Thailand. These 
Gulf Traders from the coasts of Mainland Southeast Asia show the 
encounter of the two shipbuilding traditions. Such ships became prom- 
inent in the South China Sea trade and enhanced the extensive networks 
of maritime trade from the fifteenth century onwards. 


CONCLUSION 


The increase in the number of excavated ships continues in Asian 
regions. Such ships are archaeological assets illustrating directly 
the movement of material and human culture by water transport. 
Perspectives obtained from archaeologically investigated shipwrecks com- 
plement our existing knowledge from other sources regarding human 
civilization, ancient polities and the socio-economic development asso- 
ciated with maritime networks. Such networks extended from the Indian 
Ocean to East Asia. Seaborne commodities have long been a focal area of 
archaeological study in Asia, and the importance of shipwreck resources 
has been understood in this context. Nonetheless, the archaeological 
study with a focus of hull remains has not adequately practised and not 
sufficiently contributed to the clarification of the historical shipping and 
water transportation yet. The dynamics of structural hull development 
are still not yet fully understood from a cross-regional viewpoint. There 
has been a lack of discussion on the influx of shipbuilding technologies 
from one region to another, and location of its dynamics in regional his- 
tory. What has been attempted here is to establish a spatial and temporal 
framework regarding the historical dynamism of shipbuilding technol- 
ogies. Traditional shipbuilding technologies in major seas in East Asia, 
including the Yellow China Sea, East China Sea and the South China 
Sea, has been examined comparatively and the innovation achieved 
through the regional interactions identified. 
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CHAPTER 8 


‘Towards a Hybrid Seagoing Ship: 
The ‘Transfer and Exchange of Maritime 
Know-How and Shipbuilding Technology 
Between Holland and Japan Before the 
Opening of Japan (1853) 


Leonard Blussé 


From the 1630s until the 1850s, the Tokugawa shogunate imposed many 
constraints on direct contact with the overseas world, the so-called two 
centuries of seclusion (sakoku). As a result, the Japanese study of foreign 
civilization, initially Rangaku fj (Dutch learning) and at a later date 
at a broader scale Yogaku *+ (Western learning), could develop only 
gradually and haltingly. Considering the adverse conditions, it is mirac- 
ulous that the Japanese were able to catch up so quickly with Western 
imperialism after kazkoku, the opening up of the country in 1853. 
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The study of Western ship design and technology belonged to the 
forbidden realm of the kazkin, or maritime prohibitions, promulgated 
between 1633 and 1636 with the aim of bringing Japanese overseas 
trade to a halt. But concerns about the defence of the country gradually 
forced the bakufu to heed developments in Western shipbuilding tech- 
nology.! The off-and-on quest for the transfer of knowledge is the sub- 
ject of this short survey. 

Traditionally, Japan and the Netherlands both have an intimate rela- 
tionship with the sea: the island empire is completely surrounded by it; 
the “Low Countries” face the blue frontier in the west and the north. As 
the name of the Netherlands implies, the country situated at the lower 
reaches of the Rhine, Maas and Scheldt Rivers is so low that almost half 
of it would be covered by water if it were not for the dikes and mills 
that keep the sea and the rivers at bay. In both these nations—positioned 
on the Western and Eastern edges of the Eurasian continent—maritime 
know-how and shipbuilding techniques were developed at a very early 
date, starting from the same principle of building dugout canoes that 
was employed for fishing in the estuaries or for local transport. Yet in 
the centuries that followed, shipbuilding developed along quite differ- 
ent paths. Japanese shipbuilding techniques concentrated on the lines 
of lateral strengthening methods, creating the characteristic shape of 
the Wasen %eAS (Japanese craft), and while Dutch riverine vessels were 
likewise flat-bottomed, their seagoing ships were built on quite different 
principles, using keels with a vertical frame construction.? 

In 1633 and 1636, the shogun Tokugawa Iemitsu issued the so-called 
katkin or maritime prohibitions, which forbade Japanese navigation to 
overseas destinations. Japanese who intended to sail to foreign countries 
were threatened with capital punishment, and expatriates who tried to 
return home awaited the same sentence. The maritime prohibitions also 
applied to ship construction in Japan: 


'The present article is a further development of an earlier short piece published in 
Itinerario. Bao Leshi (Leonard Blusse) (1995) “Ruling Out Change: Institutional 
Impediments to Transfer of Technology in Ship Building and Design in the Far East,” 
Itinerario 19.3, 142-151. 
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1. All the existing goshuinsen *# * FP 4—large Japanese junks that had 
been sailing to overseas destinations with vermillion passes (goshuin 
#9 AEP) issued by the shégun—were to be scrapped. 

2. The construction of three-masted seagoing ships or ships with a 
displacement of more than a thousand koku & of rice (about 150 
tons) was prohibited.* 


Not until the end of the eighteenth century, when Russian and 
American ships began to appear along the northern coast of Japan, did the 
Tokugawa government start to reconsider these stern policies by taking 
hesitant steps towards securing information about Western shipbuilding. 

The maritime historian Ishii Kenji 4#-i#7@ acknowledges that the 
kaikin #8 policies of the Tokugawa era (1603-1868) forced Japanese 
shipping back on its own shipbuilding traditions. But, according to him, 
this does not necessarily mean that the construction of Japanese ships 
was intentionally weakened (as has often been suggested before) in order 
to make it impossible for Japanese sailors to sail the seas.* He maintains 
that during the 250 years of Tokugawa rule, one particular type of ship, 
the so-called bezaisen 4+ 7 AS, which originated from the Seto Naikai #A 
FP Wi, Inland Sea, was continuously improved upon and developed into 
a coastal vessel fit for use in the Sea of Japan, albeit within the limitations 
of the existing Japanese maritime prohibitions. The Kitamaebune Atny 
AS ( ships sailing in northern directions) were turned into full-fledged 
seagoing merchantmen with some changes to their construction, rigging 
and steering. 

It goes without saying that these restricted developments within a 
monocultural maritime habitat were quite different from the increasingly 
scientific development of ship design during the same period in Europe. 
As a result of the improvements in Western sailing ship construction 
over a period of 200 years, the first Dutch ship to arrive in Japan, De 
Liefde, was very different in appearance from the large East Indiamen of 
the Dutch East India Company (VOC) that visited Japan at the end of 
the eighteenth century, to say nothing of the merchantmen built in the 


3Yoshi S. Kuno (1940) Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic Continent: A Study in the 
History of Japan with Special Reference to Her International Relations with China, Korea, 
and Russia, 2 vols., here vol. 2 (Berkeley: University of California Press), 68-69. 
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nineteenth century. The Dutch, the only Westerners allowed to trade in 
Japan, made great strides forward in ship construction during the sev- 
enteenth century, but even though they continued to adopt innovations 
from English and French shipyards, they lost their innovative streak and 
became quite conservative in the following century.® Given these histor- 
ical conditions—limitations on the Japanese side and ongoing develop- 
ment and gradual change on the Dutch side—it is interesting to examine 
how the Japanese showed an interest in the construction of the Dutch 
East Indiamen that every summer braved the typhoons of the South 
China Sea to sail to the port of Nagasaki &*}. When the twain met, 
around 1600, both parties were greatly surprised by the strange shape 
and rig of each others’ ships. Thanks to the Nagasaki-e #2, we know 
quite well how the Dutch square-riggers were depicted in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries by Japanese artists who marvelled at their 
exotic appearance. 

Older still, however, is a crude Dutch copper print of a Japanese 
junk, which the Rotterdam-based circumnavigator Olivier van Noort 
(1558-1627) met in Philippine waters on 3 December 1600. This vessel 
measuring about 55 /ast [110 tons] was bound for Manila with a cargo 
of iron, flower and hams. “These ships,” writes Van Noort, “are of a 
strange fashion. Their bow 1s flat like that of a scow, they are rigged with 
reed or mat sails, shaped almost like the [Dutch] smack rigging. They 
hoist the sails with a windlass. The anchors are made of wood and the 
cables are fashioned of straw. They know how to operate these miracu- 
lously well”® (Fig. 8.1). 

In that same year, 1600, after a gruelling privateering voyage of 
almost two years that took them around Cape Horn, the crew of this 
rather ironically named ship, De Lzefde (Charity), found its way to the 
roadstead of Usuki on the island of Kytsht. Barely alive, the two dozen 
surviving sailors (out of an original crew of a hundred and ten) met with 
the compassion of the local population. For five of them, help came too 


°In an absorbing study of the ship models of the former ship model room of the Dutch 
navy now kept at the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, the restorer of the model collection, Ab 
Hoving, throws light on the innovations that were adopted or rejected in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century. Ab Hoving (2012) Modellen vertellen (Franeker: Uitgeverij van 
Wijnen). 

Jan W. Tjzerman [1851-1932], ed. (1926) De reis om de wereld door Olivier van Noort 
1598-1601 | Linschoten vereeniging, 27 | (The Hague: Martinus Nihoff), 1, 113. 
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Fig. 8.1 Japanese junk as observed by Van Noort 


late; but the others were nursed back to good health by their Japanese 
hosts. The ship was sailed to the Tokugawa headquarters in the Kanto 
plains where it foundered afterwards when it was driven from its anchors 
in a gale. 

The crew of De Liefde remained stranded in Japan until they were able 
to inform their countrymen in Southeast Asia several years later that they 
were still alive and well. The names of two crewmembers of De Liefde 
still live on in Japanese memory. The Yaesu-cho neighbourhood in the 
centre of Toky6 is named for the Dutch skipper of the ship, Jan Joosten 
van Lodestijn (c. 1560-1623), whose residence was situated there. Far 
better known is the ship’s English pilot, William Adams (1564-1620), 
who in Japanese lore is remembered as Miura anjin =i #41, the pilot 
of Miura, the small fief he received from Tokugawa Ieyasu after he had 
become a trusted personal advisor to the Shogun. 

It is said that Adams bestowed the wooden figurehead of the Dutch 
humanist Erasmus from the De Lzefde to a Japanese friend called 
Makino, who in turn bestowed it on a local temple in today’s Tochigi 
prefecture. As the years passed by the villagers began to venerate 
the statue as a representation of a Chinese deity who was said to have 
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invented shipbuilding! When in 1926 the real identity of the figurehead 
came to light, it was promptly removed to the national museum in Tokyé 
where it is displayed nowadays as a kokuhé El 4%, a national treasure. This 
deification of the figure of the humanist scholar Erasmus as the god of 
shipbuilding would seem on first sight a bit capricious, but remarkably 
enough this may not have happened completely by coincidence, because 
according to Adams himself, he gained the confidence of Tokugawa 
Ieyasu #8 JI] RA (1543-1616; r. 1603-1616), not least thanks to his 
own contributions as a shipwright: 


So in processe of four or five yeeres the Emperour [Tokugawa Ieyasu | 
called me, as divers times he had done before. So one time above the rest 
he would have me to make him a small ship. I answered I was no carpen- 
ter, and had no knowledge thereof. ‘Well, doe your endeavour’, saith he: 
‘if it be not good, it is no matter’. Wherefore at his command I buylt him 
a ship of the burthen of eightie tunnes, or there about: which ship being 
made in all respects as our manner is, he comming aboard to see it, liked it 
very well; by which means I came in more favour with him, so that I came 
often in his presence. 


In the same letter (in which he related his adventures in Japan) Adams 
wrote that he made one or two voyages in this ship before engaging in 
a new challenge, this time building a bigger ship measuring some 120 
tons. After it had been tried out in coastal waters on the run between 
Kansai and Kanto6, it was lent out to the governor of Manila to send 
eighty of his men to Acapulco. The governor himself went back in an 
even bigger ship built by Adams in 1610.” This was, to say the least, an 
ironic development because the Spaniards in Manila had only twenty 
years earlier refused a request to send shipwrights to teach the Japanese 
how to build a Spanish galleon; now, they were sailing a Japanese ship 
built by an Englishman. 

Antonio de Morga writes in his History of the Philippine Islands that 
Tokugawa Ieyasu asked in 1603 via a father Geronimo, who was staying 
at his court, “for masters and workmen to build ships” for the naviga- 
tion to New Spain (Mexico). But, Morga notes, the Spanish governor 


”Montague Paske-Smith [1886-1946] (1930) Western Barbarians in Japan and Formosa 
in Tokugawa Days, 1603-1868 (Kobe: J. L. Thompson), 13-14. 
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Don Pedro Bravo de Acuna (d. 1606) had refused to do so because he 
deemed this 


harmful and prejudicial to the Filipinas. [...] For their greatest security 
from Japon had ever been the Japanese lack of ships and their ignorance 
of navigation. As often the latter had intended to attack Manila, they had 
been prevented by this obstacle. Now to send the Japanese [Spanish | 
workmen and masters to make Spanish ships for them and show them 
how such vessels were made, would be to give them the weapon that they 
needed for their own (Filipinas) destruction, while their navigation to 
Nueva Espana and making long voyages would cause very great troubles.® 


In 1617, Richard Cocks (1566-1624), the English chief merchant 
wrote that the chief judge in Kyéto #4 still showed an interest in 
European ships: “(H)e said that they wanted such ships as ours were. Unto 
which I answered I marvelled the Emperour did not make such, having 
both men (I mean workmen) tymber and all things else necessary.”” 

If in the early 1600s William Adams made himself indispensable by 
building several Western-style ships for the Japanese, the Japanese in turn 
also helped the Dutch by lending a hand in the repairs of their ships. 
In 1609, the VOC established a trading factory at Hirado -- ? on the 
island of Kyishi 7U)"| with the intention of opening up a triangular trade 
network between Japan, China and Siam. Because at the time hardly 
any Dutch ships were available for that purpose, several Chinese junks 
were put to use in this trade. A bill for the repairs carried out in 1619 at 
Hirado on one of these “Sino-Dutch” vessels, the junk Goede Fortuna, 
informs us in detail how ship construction was carried out in Japan, and 
even throws light on shipwrights’ rituals on the ship wharf. Like most 
other large seagoing junks used for trade from Japan to overseas desti- 
nations, this particular junk had been built of teak in Siam by Chinese 
craftsmen. Because the VOC was short of ships for the Japan trade, the 


8 Antonio de Morga [1559-1636] (1907), History of the Philippine Islands: From Their 
Discovery by Magellan in 1521 to the Beginning of the XVII Century; With Descriptions of 
Japan, China and Adjacent Countries. Completely translated into English, edited and 
annotated by E. H. Blair and J. A Robertson (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark), 252. 


? Montague Paske-Smith, Western Barbarians, 39. 
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Dutch director of trade at Hirado, Hendrik Brouwer (1581-1643), 
decided to purchase the junk from Jan Joosten van Lodestijn (who had 
been adventuring the ship as a private merchant with a goshuin from the 
shogun). With the promotion of VOC trade at Hirado in mind, the junk 
was baptized Goede Fortuna, Good Fortune.!” 

Quite interesting are the adaptations undertaken at the Hirado ship- 
yard to make the ship more seaworthy and easier to sail. Junks sailing on 
a reach in a heavy swell were known to be very difficult to steer, need- 
ing as many as thirty sailors to man the tiller. Therefore, considerable 
modifications were made to the steering and the rigging of the vessel. 
First of all, the heavy movable rudder, which hung in straps and was 
attached by long ropes under the bottom of the ship straightforward to 
its bow, was replaced with a hinged rudder, that is to say attached to 
the poop, which also had to be altered and strengthened for the pur- 
pose. Additionally, flaxen square sails were added to the regular matted 
junk sails, as was a bowsprit to make the ship easier on her rudder while 
reaching. The Dutch and the English at Hirado were impressed by the 
skills of the Japanese shipwrights, and as a result of this, the beach of 
Kawachinoura “J Ai (a bay close to the town of Hirado) was regularly 
used for careening and repairs, although the costs were thought to be 
rather high in comparison with wages elsewhere in Asia.!! 

The Goede Fortuna was not the only example of a locally acquired 
ship. In the Moluccas, the Dutch were fighting the Spaniards for the 
control of the spice trade. Sea fights in the archipelago were largely 
fought with local allies in their kora-kora (outrigger canoes), and the 
Dutch needed fast galleys. The VOC did not have access to a large pool 
of native slave rowers like the Spaniards and thus had to look elsewhere 


10Yamada Jun 4 4, (1985) “Oranda no Hirado ni okeru junk sen ni tsuite” 7 7 Y 
FORA ICBW SV 2Y 7ABIC OWT, Daito bunka daigaku Toyo kenkyi KRRMKF 
RFA 70, 69-96; Leonard Blussé (2009) “The Repairs of the Chinese Junk Goede 
Fortuna,” Paper Presented at “Of Ships and Men,” International Conference on New 
Comparative Approaches in Asian Maritime History and Archaeology, 9-11 November 
2009 (Beijing: no Publisher). 

1 Montague Paske-Smith, Western Barbarians, 35. Japanese shipwrights were not a suc- 
cess overseas as they were difficult to handle: “they are a kztteloorich (difficult) people and 
one of us does as much as three of them, while the latter even earn more money than 
do our people.” Willem P. Coolhaas (1960) Generale missiven van gouverneurs-generaal 
en raden aan Heren XVII der Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie, 1610-1638, vol. 1 
(?s-Gravenhage: Niyhoff), 64 (18 July 1616). 
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for a solution.!? It occurred to the head of the Dutch factory at Hirado 
that it might be a good idea to have a fast war canoe built by local crafts- 
men and to hire a Japanese crew of rowers and warriors for a limited 
period. This plan was carried out and the canoe was built in such a way 
that it could be taken apart, transported to the Moluccas in pieces and 
reassembled upon arrival.!* The experiment was not a success. The crew 
of seventy men (including six very able shipwrights) turned out to be 
very difficult to handle. This is how director general Jan Pieterszoon 
Coen (1587-1629) characterized the rowdy group of Japanese sailors: 


If anything is not to their liking, or if they are treated badly, they immedi- 
ately react in a daring manner, which is prevented in their country with a 
rigorous justice system or rather by a few tyrants, so that within their coun- 
try they are lambs and outside they are almost devils, as has been often the 
case in Patani, Siam, and some other places.!* 


Although during the years at Hirado (1609-1640), the VOC contin- 
ued to employ Japanese craftsmen for local repairs, there were no fur- 
ther experiments with using local craft. Rather, the balance tipped the 
other side: Japanese shipowners and the bakufu administration became 
increasingly interested in availing themselves of Dutch maritime exper- 
tise. Dutch navigators even came to be employed as pilots on Japanese 
red seal vessels (goshuinsen) carrying high-valued merchandize to 
Vietnamese ports like Hoian and Tonkin. One of these pilots, Fran¢ois 
Jacobsz. Visser, was an outstanding sailor who in later years would sur- 
vey the coasts of Australia with Abel Tasman. After Visser surveyed 
Vietnamese coastal waters in the 1630s for the VOC, he was lent out as 
an act of goodwill to Japanese shipowners. It was in this capacity that the 
famous Suminokura fA & family of Saga “44 (a precinct of the imperial 
capital Kyoto) hired Visser to pilot their richly loaded vessel to Tonkin. 
A large wooden votive picture in the Kiyomizu Temple 7 in Kyoto 


12Willem P. Coolhaas (1960) Generale Missiven (26 October 1615), vol. 1, 50. 

13Ror the conditions under which these Japanese sailors were hired, see Oscar Nachod 
(1897) Die Beztehungen der Niederlindischen Ostindischen Kompagnie zu Japan im 17ten 
Jahrhundert (Berlin), 168 and XLVI-XLVIII. 

147 etter of 1 January 1614, in Herman T. Colenbrander, ed. (1919-1953) Jan Pretersz. 


Coen: bescheiden omtrent zijn bedrif in Indié, 7 vols., here vol. 1 (’s Gravenhage: Niyhoff), 
32-33. 
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dating from 1634 depicts the goshuinsen of the Suminokura family sailing 
on the high seas. We can easily recognize the Dutch pilot, spyglass in 
hand, beside the Japanese chief merchant sitting on the quarterdeck. 

The promulgation of the maritime edicts in 1634 and 1636 put 
an end to all Japanese overseas trading missions, but VOC ships and 
Chinese junks replaced the Japanese junks on the sea routes to the over- 
seas “Japan towns” (Nihon machi A A*®T) found all over Southeast 
Asia.!° Sizeable Japanese expatriate populations thus continued to stay 
in touch with the home country, indirectly, even though all passenger 
traffic, and for some time also the delivery of letters, to the home coun- 
try were strictly forbidden. In 1637, the Japanese authorities occasionally 
asked the Dutch whether they would be willing to provide the necessary 
transport for a Japanese expedition against Spanish-held Manila. The old 
plans of Toyotomi Hideyoshi 2 & #4 (1537-1598), who had threat- 
ened just such an undertaking, were still ghosting around the higher 
circles of the shogunate. To the relief of the Dutch (and of course the 
Spaniards of Manila), these bellicose plans never materialized, due in part 
to a peasant that revolt erupted at Shimabara and soon grew into a mas- 
sive uprising of Japanese Christians. Once again the shogunal authorities 
turned to the Dutch for naval help: the chief of the Hirado factory was 
asked for a ship that could assist the shogunal troops in bombarding the 
rebels’ last holdout, Hara /R4% castle. The De Rijp was sent, although it 
turned out to be of no use because it could not anchor close enough to 
the shore. The first cannonball fired from the fluztschip actually landed 
in the camp of the shogunal troops themselves. As a result, five Dutch 
cannons were sent on land, and a few days later, the ship was ordered to 
stand off and return to Hirado. In the words of Francois Caron, Dutch 
factory head at Hirado, these Dutch attempts “to go along with their 
[the shogunal] order, however severe they might be, in order to make 
ourselves likeable with the emperor [the shogun] and thus [the Japanese | 
people” reaped results.!° 

After the expulsion from Japan of the Portuguese with their mis- 
sionary zeal, the Dutch gained the privileged position of becoming, 
apart from the Chinese, the sole suppliers of overseas merchandize to 


15See Iioka Naoko (2009) “Literati Entrepreneur: Wei Zhiyuan in the Tonkin-Nagasaki 
Silk Trade” (PhD thesis, National University of Singapore). 

16Francois Valentijn (1724-1726) Oud- en Nieuw Oost Indien, vol. 5 (Dordrecht), 
34-36. 
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the Japanese market. Visiting the shogunal court in Edo, Caron missed 
no opportunity to extol the maritime power of the Dutch, bragging 
that “no vessel or ship in the whole world could challenge the Dutch.” 
He even convinced the councillors at Edo that “the Dutch of high or 
low position are all helmsmen, who are as well trained in navigational 
skills as in reading and writing.”!” Thus, by 1641 a curious situation 
had emerged: Japan’s foreign trade relations were served henceforth by 
a network of sailing ships of foreign origin: Chinese junks and Dutch 
square-riggers. 

Life in Japan was not the bed of roses the Dutch had hoped for. The 
VOC was ordered in 1641 to demolish its factory in easy-going Hirado 
and move its people to the cramped quarters of the island of Deshima 
& in the Bay of Nagasaki, where trading activities continued under the 
close scrutiny of the shogunal authorities. Part of the ritual surrounding 
the prison-like existence on the island was the annual visit to Deshima by 
the governor of Nagasaki, accompanied by the dazmyo in charge of the 
surveillance of the Bay of Nagasaki. 

The highlight of the annual visit by these Japanese dignitaries to the 
trade factory was the inspection of a VOC ship at anchor in the bay. 
The Dutch East Indiaman was a source of wonder and admiration for 
the Japanese. Not only was the vessel seen as the carrier of exquisite 
and exotic goods from faraway countries, but it also mightily impressed 
the Japanese because of its size, armaments and especially the web- 
like rigging—witness the many contemporary prints and pictures of 
Orandabune. Through these regular visits, the authorities and their fol- 
lowing were quite well informed about at least the outward appearance 
of European sailing ships. 

The visit paid by the governor and the daimy6 K% of Funai #&#, 
Hineno Oribe-no-sho Yoshiakira 4 4R2¢ 428i. 4 (1587-1656), in 
1644 is a case in point.!®> On 30 September, after the ships had been 
cleaned spick and span and the crews properly dressed, the two dignitar- 
ies accompanied by 200 other people arrived alongside the VOC ship De 
Swaen. The daimyo viewed the ship from top to bottom “taking much 


17 Diary of the Court Journey by Francois Caron (22 May 1639). Typescript, Steinmetz 
collection, General State Archive—The Hague (ARA). 

18 Algemeen Rijksarchief, NFJ 58, Dagregister Van Elseracq 1643/4 (1993) Diaries Kept 
by the Heads of the Dutch Factory in Japan, November 8, 1643—November 24, 1644, vol. 8 
(Tokyo: Shiryo Hensanjo), 186-188. 
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pleasure in it and had the hatches of the hold opened. Then he went to 
the constable’s room, and then to the captain’s cabin, where he spent a 
while having some sakana #4 (hors d’oeuvres), and Spanish wine.” After 
he had gone ashore at Deshima, the daimyo and his suite continued 
their merriment at the office of the opperhoofd “where he was speculating 
and discoursing on the globes that were shown to him and the different 
countries that were shown on them.” The next day the Lord of Funai 
informed opperhoofd Van Elseracq (November 1641—October 1642) that 
he wished to see the ship again so that he could witness the firing of the 
cannon. 


The governors gave us two barrels of powder to take to the ship and told 
me [Van Elseracq] to go there personally. I went to the ship and shortly 
after the lord and both governors appeared. They thanked us for yester- 
day’s entertainment. They ordered us to have the sails of the ship hoisted 
as when she was sailing and to lower them again. It all went smoothly to 
their amazement. Next they went below and in their presence we fired 
some shots, cleaned the pieces, loaded them, and fired them again. Then 
the flags, which were flying above and astern, were lowered and they 
were measured. They ordered them to be hoisted again, which went very 
smoothly. Two longboats sailed around the ship to their enjoyment. They 
spent three hours with this and other entertainment, such as the sailors 
climbing the topmast, swimming, diving, et cetera. They left very content- 
edly and we fired the remaining powder, with which eighteen pieces had 
been loaded.!? 


While yearly visits by Japanese dignitaries may have been a source of 
enjoyment, another kind of inspection visit always led to irritation and 
heated discussion between the Dutch personnel of the Deshima fac- 
tory and the local shipwrights of Nagasaki. The VOC possessed several 
Japanese bergquen (barges), which were specifically used for transporting 
the cargo to and from the ships at anchor. These lighters were put in 
storage every winter, but had to be inspected every spring before they 
were taken into use again. The repair costs declared by the local yard 
always far exceeded the sum that the opperhoofd was willing to pay. The 
annual debates about the repair costs run like a long litany through all 
200 diaries that have been preserved. To be honest, the inspection trip 


 Tbid. 
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itself was not as annoying as it would seem to today’s reader. It was tra- 
ditional that, all the bickering notwithstanding, this particular excursion 
ended as an evening visit to the Kagetsu (#27 ) pavilion in Maruyama 
where the yiijo %-* (ladies of pleasure) would be waiting for their for- 
eign guests. 

Professor Oba Osamu X tt (1927-2002) has drawn our atten- 
tion to the E-maki # % or scroll of Chinese ships that is housed in the 
Matsura Museum in Hirado. This scroll shows the diversity of ships that 
visited Japan in the second half of the seventeenth century: a Dutch 
ship and various Chinese junks from Siam, Batavia, China and Taiwan, 
each with their own characteristics. The Japanese artist’s attention was 
especially drawn to the Dutch ship’s stern lantern, its sloop, cannon 
and wrought iron anchors, each of which he immortalized in separate 
pictures.° 

The counterfactual question poses itself: what would have hap- 
pened if the Japanese really had decided to start building Western-style 
ships at this point in their history? There is an interesting example of 
another Asian ruler, the king of Siam, who actually ventured to do so. 
King Prasat-Thong (r. 1629-56) of Siam decided in the 1640s to beef 
up his merchant marine and navy by employing a Dutch shipwright at 
his Ayutthaya shipyard. This master shipwright, Abram Jansen, super- 
vised the construction of the king’s jacht, which in September 1650— 
with a Dutch helmsman Matteus Tierling and a company of ten Dutch 
gunners—participated in a big naval campaign against the Malay vas- 
sal states of Sangora and Patani. Jansen also built a merchantman for 
the king, measuring about 300 tons, and six smaller coastal vessels, all 
along Dutch lines. When the Siamese king started to order from Batavia 
various items that were unobtainable in Siam for Western shipbuild- 
ing such as canvas sails, iron anchors, tar, compasses, quadrants, night 
glasses, jacks, bellows, drags, pulleys and so on, the Dutch authorities 
became very annoyed. They were not willing to furnish these accesso- 
ries of Dutch naval technology, which were produced at great expense 
in the VOC shipyards at Batavia or imported from Holland. Thus, this 
attempt at transferring Dutch naval technology came to a halt in Siam. 
“We should never, in all eternity, have consented to lend the Siamese our 


09Oba Osamu X ket [1927-2002] (1972) “Hirado Matsuura shiryd hakubutsukan-zo 
FP Ai LATE He iW [Tosen no zu #45 BY] ni tsuite”, in Kansai daigaku Tozai gaku- 
jutsu kenkyijo kiyo MKF RDA HH RK 5, 13-50. 
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carpenters,” sighed the Company’s inspector Riyckloff van Goens (1619- 
1682), “and especially we should not have consented to lend them such 
an outstanding shipwright because, apart from the fact that they will 
now continually demand pilots and ship’s accessories from us (and be 
offended in case we refuse), it is certain that if they obtain pilots and 
ship’s accessories from us they will send this large ship to Japan.”7! 

Almost seventy years passed until, in 1718, on behalf of the Nagasaki 
daikan Ke, the Japanese interpreter Ginnemon (i.e. Imamura 
Gen’eimon 447% 4 44 F1 [1671-1736]) asked the Dutch chief factor 
Christiaen van Vrijeberghe (opperhoofd of Deshima 1717-1718) whether 
he could possibly build a model of a three-masted Dutch East Indiaman 
for the Shdgun Yoshimune @# (1684-1751). Understandably, the 
chief merchant felt a bit embarrassed by this request: “In order to be 
able to satisfy the curiosity of the Emperor ‘one would have to be a homo 
universalis,” he sighed and added that neither he nor anybody else on 
the island understood the principles of the art of naval architecture. He 
nonetheless drew up a list of the most important dimensions of a Dutch 
East Indiaman and handed this over to the interpreters for his majesty’s 
further reference. 

A few months later, the daikan (\'E showed the Dutch factor a fine 
sketch he had made himself of the ship Ternissen and also added sev- 
eral drawings of various parts of the rigging and gear aboard the ship. 
It turned out that he had feasted his eyes while visiting the ship and had 
made quick sketches. He thereupon asked whether a ship model could 
perhaps be constructed for the shogun either in Batavia or in Holland. At 
that time, this request seems to have fallen on deaf ears, for we hear no 
more about it in the Deshima diaries. 

Yet five years after that, when Hendrik Durven (opperhoofd of 
Deshima, 1723-1725) went on the annual court visit to Edo, he was 
shown a Western-style ship model and then was asked for his opin- 
ion. Did he think it was correctly built? Was it made by Dutchmen? 
After some scrutiny, he answered that judging from the wood that 
had been used and furthermore because of the little wooden figures of 


2lWillem M. Ottow (1954) Rijckloff van Goens (Utrecht: no publisher), 110. 

?2Leonard Blussé and Paul van der Velde, eds. (1989) The Deshima Dagregisters: Their 
Original Tables of Contents, 1710-1720, vol. 4 (Leiden: Centre for the History of European 
Expansion), 131, 142. 
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crewmembers that did not resemble Dutch sailors at all, he believed it to 
be a Japanese-made fake, or nisemono 144A.7° 

Not until 1734 do the Deshima diaries mention a first Dutch attempt 
to draw the Edo court’s attention to Western ship design. The ships 
Popkensburgh and Huzs den Bult arrived on 28 July 28 1734, and all the 
presents destined for the shogun were as usual unloaded and inspected in 
the weeks that followed. Amongst such exotic gifts as a clock, a golden 
pocket watch, two very long French horns, two pieces of field artillery, 
seven turkeys and a leopard, a Dutch ship model was unpacked! This 
model of an East Indiaman, which was only partly rigged because of the 
transport, was taken to the Nagasaki datkan, Yakagi Sakuemon, who 
showed a great interest in the object and enthusiastically asked the Dutch 
ship officers to rig it. This intricate task was eventually carried out by 
the captains of the two ships in the roadstead, with the assistance of the 
first helmsman. It may have reminded them of their boyhood years in 
Holland, when they were rigging wooden clogs to play with in a nearby 
pond. In any event, the result was pleasing. In recompense, the skip- 
pers were allowed to make a tour of Nagasaki and see the girls of the 
Maruyama pleasure district! 

The ship model was transported all via the Inland Sea and the Tokaido 
#1418 route over land as part of the annual tribute mission to Edo in 
the spring of 1735, but to everybody’s surprise, in that particular year 
the presents were not to the liking of the court and were sent back to 
Deshima. There the model was ultimately deposited in the home of the 
chief merchant.7# 

Various types of Dutch ships visited Japan over the years. In the sev- 
enteenth century, the majority consisted of smaller types like jachten 
(yachts) or the somewhat bigger fluzten (fly-boats) measuring up to 
600 tons, which due to their shallow draught could also visit, en route 
to Japan, the Ayutthaya factory upriver in Siam or the shallow bay of 
Taiwan at the western side of the island of Formosa, where the VOC 


?3Leonard Blussé and Paul van der Velde, eds. (1990) The Deshima Dagregisters: Their 
Original Tables of Contents, 1720-1730, vol. 5 (Leiden: Centre for the History of European 
Expansion), 35. 


?4Leonard Blussé and Paul van der Velde, eds. (1991) The Deshima Dagregisters: Their 
Original Tables of Contents, 1730-1740, vol. 6 (Leiden: Centre for the History of European 
Expansion), 118, 126, 140, 154, 188. 
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possessed an important trading factory between 1624 and 1662. 
Throughout the seventeenth century, as many as ten ships annually vis- 
ited the island of Deshima. But when the number of Dutch ships was 
limited to two by shogunal order in 1715, the size of the ships increased 
to a length of between 145 and 160 feet (45-50 metres), with a carrying 
capacity of about 1000 tons. These were in fact VOC ships of the largest 
type, the so-called retour-schepen (return ships), which were mainly used 
on the Europe-to-Batavia run. More disasters at sea occurred with these 
large vessels during the eighteenth century than with the smaller ones 
in the preceding century, probably owing to bad stowage and because 
they set sail from Batavia at a later date than they used to do from 
Siam or Taiwan and therefore were more likely to run into the summer 
typhoons.”° In 1772, the ship De Burgh ran into a severe gale near the 
Goto archipelago # % %'| & and was abandoned by her crew. The ship 
refused to sink, however, and was salvaged by local fishermen who towed 
the hull to Nagasaki, where it was beached on a mud bank. This gave the 
Japanese authorities the opportunity to survey the still fully loaded ship 
inside and out, and as a result, they discovered that the amount of smug- 
gled goods on board of VOC ships was actually much larger than they 
had ever imagined!?° 

By the end of the eighteenth century, it had become clear even to 
the Japanese and Chinese authorities concerned that Western shipping 
had become vastly superior to Chinese and Japanese shipping. In 1782, 
the governor of Nagasaki suggested to opperhoofd Isaac Titsingh (1745- 
1812; opperhoofd 1770-1780, 1781-1783, and 1784) that he should ask 
the governor general in Batavia to send several experienced Dutch ship- 
wrights to Japan who could teach their Japanese colleagues at Nagasaki. 
This meant that the transfer of Western maritime technological knowl- 
edge could finally begin. The timing of the governor’s request is quite 
understandable. That year, no ship had arrived from Batavia due to the 
Fourth Anglo-Dutch War, which had started in 1780, and the Japanese 
may have believed that given the decline of Dutch maritime power, the 
time had come to consider the creation of a navy of their own. Well 


?>Jan Feenstra Kuiper [1890-1927] (1921) Japan en de Buitenwereld in de achttiende 
eeuw (’s Gravenhage: Nijhoff), 275-276. 

?6Leonard Blussé and Paul van der Velde, eds. (1995) The Deshima Dagregisters: Their 
Original Tables of Contents, 1760-1780, vol. 8 (Leiden: Centre for the History of European 
Expansion), 112-116. 
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aware that, precisely because of the war conditions, the VOC were suf- 
fering from a shortage of personnel from Holland, Titsingh made a vir- 
tue of necessity. He proposed that the bakufu send some 200 Japanese 
carpenters to Batavia, where they could be deployed at the shipyard on 
the island of Onrust under the motto “Practice makes perfect.” In this 
way, a new generation of Japanese shipwrights could be trained in repair- 
ing and building Western-style ships. It is believed that the chief council- 
lor, Tanuma Okitsugu 4 1 &2K (1719-1788), initially was well disposed 
to this daring plan, but Shogun Ieharu #74 (1737-1786, r. 1760-86) 
resisted because it ran counter to the kazkin policies of his ancestors, 
which forbade Japanese subjects to move abroad. 

Titsingh did not give up altogether. He trained Japanese sailors to 
row boats in the Dutch fashion in the bay of Nagasaki and he provided 
some necessary fittings for a locally built Western-style shallop. He even 
enlisted Nagasaki shipwrights to assist in repairing Dutch ships on the 
roadstead. But more important, he agreed to assist a local ship owner in 
building a sailing barge for experimental purposes.7” He wrote as follows 
in his diary: 


The outgoing governor sends me the model of a ship like the Trompenburg 
made by a Japanese, with the request to have the sails and whatever else 
was lacking in the rigging made. He also pressed for a model of a vessel 
with a well-enclosed superstructure for next year, and likewise asked for an 
able carpenter, if he could be spared. I promised His Honour to present 
both requests to the High Government of the Indies. The reason is that 
the Japanese build their boats of light wood, and use little ironwork, and 
thus a strong wind causes many of them to be blown off course, above all 
the copper barges from Osaka, which carry a coarse load. Because of their 
lack of weight, they are not able to withstand the force of the sea, and the 
slightest storm smashes them to pieces, and last year six barges, each carry- 
ing 700 piculs of copper, foundered. To prevent this they are seeking such 
a model, for which the model of a lighter will probably be adequate.?® 


27By the end of the Tokugawa period, when the superior quality of English gunboats 
had been proven during the Opium Wars in China, of course many other attempts were 
made to learn from the West. 


7812 October 1783, “Secreet Dagregister Gehouden door Isaac Tit-sing 1782-1783,” 
in Cynthia Viallé and Leonard Blussé (eds.) (1996) The Deshima Dagregisters: Their 
Original Tables of Contents, 1790-1800, vol. 9 (Leiden: Centre for the History of European 
Expansion), 247. 
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Titsingh understood that it would make little sense to provide the 
Japanese with the building details of an East Indiaman because it was 
unsuitable for their purposes, and instead, he provided them with infor- 
mation on the building of a /ichter (lighter), a Dutch barge used for 
transport in the coastal and inland waters of Holland as well as in the 
coastal waters around Batavia. 

Five years later, his successor, Hendrik Caspar Romberg, witnessed 
the ship that had been built on the of basis of the information provided 
by Titsingh and by some Chinese shipwrights who had also been con- 
sulted. This is what he had to say: 


The interpreters came to tell me that a barge, which had been made after 
the ship model of a barge that was sent here three years ago, has arrived 
from Osaka. It can hold roughly twice as much as an ordinary large barge. 
They reckon the cargo to be 2000 chests of bar copper, 200 bales of 
drugs, and a large quantity of firewood. Yesterday I saw this barge sailing 
upwind near the Papenberg, but it could not reach the roadstead, and had 
to be towed in. On its approach, through my telescope I saw that it was 
flush-decked and that it had, apart from its ordinary mast, another little 
one resembling a flagpole, and on the bow a kind of bowsprit no thicker 
than a spar, on which a small sail and another foresail like a jib were set. 
The poop is closed and heels over backward, while the rudder is like that 
of a longboat. The Japanese call it sankoekmal | Sankoku-maru, = 4 |— 
which means “copied from three countries,” namely Holland, China and 
Japan—but it does not resemble anything either Dutch or Chinese, and 
glancing at it, it does not seem possible that it can carry that much cargo, 
but I am used to the fact that the Japanese are prone to exaggeration.” 


By chance, the French explorer Comte de La Pérouse saw the same 
ship when he sailed with his two ships into the Sea of Japan in May 
1787. He was not very impressed by the ship either, but thanks to drafts- 
men on board La Pérouse’s ship, two nice pictures of the Sankoku-maru 
have been preserved (Fig. 8.2).°° 


2?Cynthia Viallé and Leonard Blussé, eds. (1996) The Deshima Dagregisters: Their 
Original Tables of Contents, 1790-1800, vol. 9 (Leiden: Centre for the History of European 
Expansion), 125 (28 January 1787). 
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Fig. 8.2 Sankoku-maru as observed by La Pérouse 


Two years later, in 1789, Romberg was informed that the Sankoku- 
maru had run aground on its way to Matsumae. Fortunately, a barge 
that was sailing nearby had saved all thirty crewmembers. Romberg, 
obviously happy to have the last word on this subject somewhat dispar- 
agingly concluded: “Thus it is proved that they [the Japanese] should 
not busy themselves trying to copy something strange, for they do not 
know how to handle it, as I myself witnessed when it came sailing into 
the bay.”?! Such was the end of the first Japanese attempt to design a 
hybrid vessel within the limitations of the existing kazkin regulations.*” 

In 1793, talk of constructing a real seagoing sailing vessel was heard 
again. The governor of Nagasaki asked Gijsbert Hemmy (1748-1799, 
opperhoofd 1793-1799) whether he was willing to supervise the con- 
struction of a ship model. The latter replied he was quite willing to 
oblige but was simply unable to do so. He offered to draw a plan of such 


3120 January 1789, Cynthia Viallé and Leonard Blussé, eds. (1996) The Deshima 
Dagregisters: Their Original Tables of Contents, 1790-1800, vol. 9 (Leiden: Centre for the 
History of European Expansion), 185. 
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a ship instead. The next day the governor asked whether the government 
in Batavia would be willing to build a ship of about 110 feet (35 metres) 
including sails, rigging and cannon for the account of the shogun. 

“T replied,” Hemmy writes in his diary, “that since olden times there 
have been enough instances that prove the willingness of the High 
Government of Batavia to oblige the Shogun. Acts of courtesy like this 
are practiced between European nations and civilized peoples subsequent 
to negotiations and firm agreements to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties.”°° That was certainly a diplomatic answer! 

Many years later, in 1859—the Dutch East India Company had 
already been dissolved for sixty years—the Dutch naval commander 
Willem Johan Cornelis Huyssen van Kattendyke (1816-1866) was on 
an inspection trip of the shogunal navy with the Dutch-built steamship 
Japan. On his visit to Kagoshima on the southern tip of Kyiishi, he was 
shown a tiny steamboat that had been built by the personnel of the very 
progressive daimyo of Satsuma completely from blueprints in a Dutch 
instruction book on steam machines. The engine was supposed to deliver 
12 horsepower but produced only three because its pistons were leaking. 
In the same port, he encountered 


a three-masted sailing ship of about 1,000 ton, which had been built over 
there four years earlier according to plans from an ancient book about 
shipbuilding. The ship showed the traits of such ancestry and was a mon- 
ster of ugliness. Hull and rigging of the ship [named Mannenmaru 7 +f 
#u] reminded one with some exaggeration of a VOC ship. Yet the con- 
struction was well done, strongly built and provided with iron knees. But 
because it was badly maintained, or perhaps not at all, the rainwater was 
seeping through the deck into the hold.** 


A few months later, he and the crew of the Japan were asked to 
tow to Nagasaki another almost new but antique looking square-rigger 
lying rather helplessly at anchor near Hirado. “This ship was like the 
one we saw at Kagoshima, built after the model of VOC ships from 


33T.eonard Blussé and Cynthia Viallé, eds. (1997) The Deshima Dagregisters: Their 
Original Tables of Contents, 1790-1800, vol. 10 (Leiden: Centre for the History of 
European Expansion), 40. 

34Willem J. C. Huyssen van Kattendyke (1860) Uittreksel uit het Dagboek, gedurende zijn 
verbluyf in Japan in 1857, 1858, en 1859 (’s Gravenhage), 116. 
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the beginning of the 17th century but much better fitted out and much 
cleaner. It measured about 600 to 700 hundred tons and had been 
launched at Mito in 1852.”%° This was probably the Héd-maru Ja. 
Clearly, the dream of building a real sailing ship along the lines of a VOC 
ship had continued in the minds of the Japanese shipwrights, yet when 
they at last started to build them they were half a century late.*° 

Yet, it would be wrong to end this survey on an ironical tone, because 
in the meantime a shipwright of the Dutch navy detachment on Deshima 
had already begun to teach Japanese how to build modern sailing cutters 
for Navy patrol duties. In addition to that the Dutch medical practitioner 
on Deshima, Dr. Jan Karel van den Broek (1814-1865), assembled a 
small steam machine that had been imported from abroad and installed 
it in a boat in which he took curious Japanese officials on promenades in 
the bay of Nagasaki.°” 

To Huyssen van Kattendyke’s surprise this was not the first Japanese- 
made steamship. On the same visit to Kagoshima, he was taken for a 
ride in a little locally built paddle steamer: “This boat, about 20 yards in 
length, wooden built and coppered under water, was provided with one 
of the first steam engines built in Japan in 1851, based on designs in a 
book written by professor | Gideon Jan] Verdam” (1802-1866) he wrote 
with astonishment.*® And thereby the Dutch naval commander pointed 
out an interesting phenomenon that surprised him while he was training 
the Japanese officers for the Shogunal navy, a phenomenon that was going 
to astonish the world in later years. While he noticed with dismay how 
the young samurai officers that he was teaching deemed it below their 
standing to participate in the sailing manoeuvres shoulder-to-shoulder 
with the ship’s crew, others seemed to be mad about the steam engine: 


35Willem J. C. Huyssen van Kattendyke, Uittreksel uit het Dagboek, 220. 

36Yamada Michio 4H #4 (1997) Nihon no fune, Kisen-hen 1 AO AE, AAG (Tokyo: 
Pune no kagakukan heisei 9), 10. 

37For an Illustration, see The Illustrated London News of 13 January 1855. Johannes 
Stellingwerff (1988) Zzjne Mayesteits Raderstoomschip Soembing overgedragen aan Japan. 
(Zutphen: De Walburg Pers), 43. Van den Broek introduced many new technological 
inventions into Japan. See: Herman Jan Moeshart (3 juni 2003) Een muiskend geneesheer, 
Dr. Jan Karel van den Broek en de overdracht van kennis van westerse technologie in Japan, 
1853-1857 (Amsterdam: De Bataafse Leeuw). 
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The engineering profession is much to their liking, and it is surprising to 
see the diligence with which those officers who devote themselves to its 
study are determined to acquire knowledge of the steam engine, which 
they want to understand inside out, so that they even in boiler suits do 
the stokers’ work, while their brothers in arms, the deck officers, almost 
seem to fear that their neat uniforms will be stained by the touch of tarred 
cordage.*” 


Thus, while the Japanese may have been slow and even unwilling to 
catch up with the art of sailing large Western-style windjammers, they 
simply failed to participate in the last years of sail on their way to moder- 
nity: they leaped forward right into the steam age. 


3°Willem J. C. Huyssen van Kattendyke, Uittreksel uit het Dagboek, 202. 
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Mongol Empire and Its Impact 
on Chinese Porcelains 


Morris Rossali 


This chapter focuses on the Mongol influence on Yuan and, to an extent, 
early Ming porcelains, with an emphasis on the social and not simply on 
the aesthetic results. The rationale for this emphasis is that the Mongols 
were some of the most important patrons and consumers, as well as the 
supervisors of workshops, which produced beautiful craft items. They 
were not the artists or artisans. Yet the Mongols, on occasion, influenced 
the motifs and techniques of artworks, a development that is frequently 
overlooked. A focus on the Chinese artists and craftsmen is invaluable 
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but tends to ignore Mongol contributions. This chapter emphasizes their 
often unmentioned role in fostering Yuan creativity. 

Their contributions to the I-Khanate art of Iran are more readily 
apparent than their similar role in the Yuan dynasty art of China. They 
transmitted such Chinese motifs as the dragon and the phoenix, which 
Iranian craftsmen adopted in their tile work and ceramics. The Mongols’ 
conveyance of Chinese textiles and perhaps paintings to Iran offered an 
introduction to Chinese landscape painting, from which Iranians incor- 
porated depictions of trees, mountains, and other features of Nature into 
their illustrated manuscripts and, eventually, paintings. The Mongols 
also encouraged the Chinese porcelain industry, and they facilitated the 
dispatch of celadons and, later, blue and white plates and jars to West 
Asia, influencing Iranian and Turkish potters into imitating the Chinese 
colors and designs. The Mongols’ role in such transmission is shown in 
the Los Angeles County Museum of Art and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art exhibition “The Legacy of Genghis Khan”, and the accompanying 
catalogue attests to their importance. The Mongol influence on Chinese 
art is not so readily observable because it is subtle and requires expla- 
nation, although “The World of Khubilai Khan”, an exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 2010, began to describe its impact. 

Ever since the 1968 exhibition at the Cleveland Museum of Art on 
“Chinese Art under the Mongols”, historians and art historians have 
recognized that the era of the Mongol Empire witnessed remarkable 
developments in culture and the arts.! The conventional wisdom that 
portrayed the Mongols as barbaric murderers, rapists, and destroyers 
should certainly be modified. Over the past two decades, a variety of 
exhibitions as well as research by individual art historians have, in addi- 
tion, challenged this stereotypical conception of the Mongols. A 1997- 
1998 joint Metropolitan Museum of Art and Cleveland Museum of 
Art exhibit on Chinese and Central Asian textiles, some of which were 
produced in the Mongol era, revealed the remarkable variety of motifs, 
including those deriving from Central Asia, China, Iran, Tibet, and 


'Sherman Lee and Wai-kam Ho (1968) Chinese Art under the Mongols: The Yuan 
Dynasty (1279-1368) (Cleveland: Cleveland Museum of Art). In 1955, the British Museum 
had organized an exhibition entitled “The Arts of the Mongol Period”, which started 
the process of re-evaluation. See John Ayers (1957) “Some Chinese Wares of the Ytian 
Period”, Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society 29, 69. 
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India, throughout the Mongol domains.” The so-called nasij or cloth of 
gold, which consisted of silk clothing, banners, Buddhist mandalas, and 
decorations in the Mongol tents, were highlighted in this exhibition, and 
it was clear that the weavers catered to Mongol taste. A show on the 
Yuan dynasty at the National Palace Museum in Taipei attested to the 
remarkable efflorescence of Chinese art during the century of Mongol 
rule, and the earlier cited exhibition entitled “The Legacy of Genghis 
Khan” revealed the ever-widening cultural significance of the Mongol 
Empire by drawing on examples of Chinese, Iranian, Russian, and 
Central Asian art.° 

Did the Mongols themselves contribute to these artistic develop- 
ments? Some art historians have denied any importance to the Mongols 
in artistic creation. For example, a specialist on Chinese porcelain wrote 
that the “Mongols’ greatest contribution [was] that for the most part 
they remained aloof, neither apparently imposing standards, nor making 
exacting demands in terms of form or style”.* Another writer on Chinese 
porcelains of the Mongol era, who evinced, at the very least, Orientalist 
attitudes referred to the Mongols as a “singularly uncultivated race” and 
asserted that “there are few signs of their having exercised much con- 
structive influence on the arts during their stay in China”.> These eval- 
uations emphasized the passive or perhaps even negative impact of the 
Mongols on porcelain, one of the most significant of the Chinese deco- 
rative arts. 

The Mongols themselves did not produce the Yuan dynasty porce- 
lains. Their traditional nomadic lifestyle mitigated against the devel- 
opment of an artisan class, and their repeated changes of venue and 
frequent travels prevented them from carrying the tools and equip- 
ment that potters needed. The camels and oxen that transported the 
Mongolian nomads’ belongings were heavily loaded, and additional 
weight could not be sustained by the animals. Thus, Chinese potters 
were responsible for the production of Yuan porcelains. 


? Anne Wardwell and James Watt, with an essay by Morris Rossabi (1997) When Silk Was 
Gold (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art). 


3Linda Komaroff and Stefano Carboni (2002) The Legacy of Genghis Khan: Courtly Art 
and Culture in Western Asia, 1256-1353 (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art). 


*Margaret Medley (1974) Yuan Porcelain and Stoneware (New York: Pitman 
Publishing), 1. 
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The Mongols, recognizing that West Asians, Koreans, Southeast 
Asians, and even Russians, among other peoples valued Chinese porce- 
lains, thus had a pecuniary interest in trade of these exquisite ceramics. 
Yet, “porcelain, much as it may have been admired, was not always the 
subject of such extensive comment as scholars today might hope for”.® 
The Chinese scholar-officials who wrote most of the histories and other 
accounts of the Yuan generally disdained trade and merchants and, by 
and large, made scant efforts to record both domestic and foreign com- 
merce. Thus, Chinese sources about commerce in porcelains are scarce. 
Similarly, contemporaneous writings on Mongol era porcelains yield few 
details on foreign influence on Chinese designs or shapes or vice versa. 
The links can only be ascertained through actual inspection of the porce- 
lains because of the limited written evidence.’ 

A useful and specific study of so-called Islamic chinoiserie in a variety 
of media during the Mongol era reveals the Chinese influence on West 
Asian illustrated manuscripts, tile work, and ceramics.® Chinese motifs 
figure prominently in these arts. Dragons and phoenixes were the two 
most renowned Chinese images to be transmitted into Persian tile work 
and other decorative arts, but lotuses, with their religious symbolism in 
the Buddhist tradition, also appeared in these works that adorned the 
Il-Khanate’s (and Mongol) palace at Takht-I Suleyman. Iranian potters, 
on occasion, copied specific Chinese images. Two fish, for example, sym- 
bolized good fortune in China and were sometimes depicted on cela- 
dons. Persian imitations of celadons depicted three or four fish, variations 
that strayed slightly from the original Chinese versions and themes. 

The Mongols were one of the principal groups responsible for the 
transmission of these motifs from China to Iran and West Asia. Because 
so few Chinese traveled from their homelands westward, the Mongols 


6John A. Pope (1956) Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine (Washington, DC: 
Smithsonian Institution, Freer Gallery of Art), 20. 


7Useful sources in such visual inspections include Ye Peilan 324% (1998) Yuandi 
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were among the principal conveyors to Iranian potters. Arab and Iranian 
merchants who reached China’s southeast coast also traded for Chinese 
porcelains and brought them back to West Asia and North Africa. Both 
the Mongols and the Muslim traders transported Chinese porcelains to 
the west, eventually leading to the development of great collections in 
the Topkapi in Istanbul and the Ardebil Shrine in Iran, and art histori- 
ans have suggested that the Mongols and Arab and Persian merchants 
also transported textiles, easily portable materials which often depicted 
Chinese images, to the Islamic world in West Asia, which rapidly adopted 
some of the Chinese images. To be sure, Iranian and West Asian potters 
selected Chinese patterns and motifs they found pleasing and omitted 
others that did not suit them; it was not wholesale adoption. Yet, the 
role of the Mongols cannot be ignored, for they were among the groups 
that informed the Iranian and West Asians about Chinese porcelains. 
Naturally, they also described the shapes and designs that would appeal 
to the mostly Muslim populations in the west to Chinese potters. 

The most obvious innovation was the use of cobalt blue, imported 
from West and Central Asia, on Yuan porcelains. West Asian potters 
had, for some centuries, employed cobalt to decorate pottery, and, via 
the Mongols and Arab and Iranian merchants, the Chinese learned of 
the practice. By the fourteenth century (and perhaps even earlier), the 
Chinese produced blue-and-white porcelains, and the Yuan dispatched 
some of them to West Asia where they were highly valued. The Topkapi 
collection has forty blue-and-white porcelains deriving from the four- 
teenth century and the Ardebil Shrine in Iran houses thirty-two of 
them,’ some of which are of Yuan origin. Both collections consist prin- 
cipally of Ming porcelains, the era of greatest production, as well as 
greatest expansion of trade with West Asia, in blue-and-white wares. 
Nonetheless, the blue-and-white porcelains and the commerce in them 
doubtless originated in the Yuan. 

Admittedly, Chinese ceramics reached West Asia and North Africa 
even before the Mongol invasions. The excavations in Fustat in Old 


°A preliminary study of the Topkap: collection may be found in John A. Pope (1952) 
Fourteenth-Century Blue-and-Winte: A Group of Chinese Porcelains in the Topkapi Sarayi 
Miizest, Istanbul (Washington: Freer Gallery of Art Occasional Papers Number One), 
59, which counted thirty-one blue-and-white porcelains A more comprehensive study is 
Regina Krahl et al. (1986) Chinese Ceramics in the Topkapi Saray Museum: Istanbul, vol. 1 
(London: Sotheby’s Publications), 3. She found forty blue-and-white porcelains. 
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Cairo confirm a tenth-century date for shards and intact Chinese cela- 
dons. By the twelfth century, Longquan (a site in the modern province 
of Zhejiang) celadons were the most abundant imports, arriving via the 
Red Sea to Egypt.!? Excavations in the old port city of Siraf (now the 
modern village of Taheri on the Iranian coast of the Persian Gulf) have 
uncovered Chinese jars, lamp holders, pots, plates, bowls, and ewers 
that predate the Yuan. Earthenwares of red, pink, and pale green colors, 
along with Longquan celadons, have been found and attest to a lively 
commerce even before the Song dynasty. Some of the wares even have 
the names of the owners in Arabic or brief phrases from the Koran. Yet, 
these pre-Mongol era ceramics scarcely betray foreign influence or spe- 
cific accommodations to foreign tastes. Nonetheless, the Mongols dis- 
patched these porcelains, in addition to the blue-and-white porcelains, to 
West Asia. The Muslim world valued the celadons, and there was also a 
domestic market for the porcelains that had been produced in the Song 
dynasty. 

The Mongol era witnessed dramatic changes in such production. With 
a Mongol Commissioner supervising the important site at Jingdezhen, 
the center of blue-and-white porcelain production, a Mongol role seems 
to be indisputable. A Mongol Commissioner of 8A (or perhaps 9A) 
rank, with help from an Assistant Commissioner, managed the Fuliang 
Porcelain Office (fuliang ciju % #3), which was founded in 1278, 
within a year of the Mongol conquest and occupation of the region.!! 
Moreover, West Asian pottery has not been found in China and certainly 
not in the porcelain centers.!* Neither did numerous Chinese potters 
travel to West Asia. It thus seems likely that the Mongols, who trave- 
led in their domains, and Iranian and Arab merchants alerted Chinese 
potters to West Asian tastes, providing them with information about the 


!0George T. Scanlon, “Egypt and China: Trade and Imitation”, in D. S. Richards, ed. 
(1970) Islam and the Trade of Asia (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press), 88; the 
Topkapi collection has 406 Longquan celadons. All are photographed in the Krahl book. 


David M. Farquhar (1990) The Government of China Under Mongol Rule (Stuttgart: 
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shapes and decorative motifs that would appeal to potential customers 
from these distant lands. 

The Chinese porcelains exported to West Asia doubtless catered to 
this clientele. Jingdezhen and other sites produced massive plates, jars, 
dishes, and vases designed for this market.!* West Asian peoples charac- 
teristically placed their food on large plates, from which each diner ate. 
Dishes of more than one foot in diameter were extremely rare in the 
history of Chinese ceramics of the Tang and Song dynasties. Mongols 
and Arab and Iranian merchants probably instructed the Chinese to pro- 
duce such massive dishes in order to satisfy the West Asian market. The 
Islamic wares were not as strong and durable as the Yuan porcelains, 
which made the Chinese porcelains even more attractive to West Asians. 
By the early Ming dynasty, Chinese potters had adopted additional 
Islamic shapes, including tankards, the so-called moon flash, and several 
types of ewers, and the Chinese court traded some of these objects to 
West Asia.!* A number of the new shapes were based on those found on 
Islamic metalwork. They included bowls, vases, and ewers with spouts 
for pouring. 

The Mongols and the Arab and Iranian merchants also informed 
the Chinese potters that their clients in Iran and the Arab world were 
sophisticated and demanded porcelains of exceptional quality. The wares 
sent to West Asia were thus superior to the export porcelain shipped to 
Southeast Asia. According to a leading specialist on Yuan porcelain, of 
the wares dispatched to West Asia, “the best [were] of superlative qual- 
ity and in greater quantity” and “we find export celadons and blue and 
white wares especially attaining standards in terms of quality and splen- 
dour of decoration that have rarely been surpassed except under strictly 
directed imperial patronage and in other periods”.!° She attributed this 
striking development to foreign merchants, but surely much of the credit 
should go to the Mongol managers of porcelain production and to the 
Mongols who had been in West Asia and returned to China. 


13 Ror Chinese efforts to cater to Islamic tastes in the Ming, see Kamer Aga-Oglu (1951) 
“Blue-and-White Porcelain Plates Made for Moslem Patrons”, Far Eastern Ceramic 
Bulletin 3.3, 12-16. 


4John Pope (1952) Fourteenth-Century, 86-88 offers precise descriptions of these 
shapes. 


1S Margaret Medley (1974) Yuan Porcelain and Stoneware, 5-6. 
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The Mongol supervisors and the Chinese potters recognized the West 
Asian preference for decoration. The Song emphasis on refinement, 
introspection, and purity did not suit the more flamboyant West Asian 
clients. Chinese painters could now experiment with more elaborate 
motifs for this market. However, they used their own artistic vocabulary 
and did not, for the most part, incorporate Islamic motifs. They depicted 
plants, including flowers and fruits, dragons, mandarin ducks, cranes, 
phoenixes, cloud collars, and waves, all of which resonated with tradi- 
tional Chinese symbolism and culture.!° The most depicted flowers were 
peonies, chrysanthemums, and pomegranates, among others. West Asian 
artists would themselves adopt some of these Chinese motifs in tiles, pot- 
tery, and illustrated manuscripts. 

These Mongol influences challenge the assertion that the Mongols’ 
major contribution was simply not to interfere with the Chinese ceram- 
icists’ creativity. Instead, the Mongols were actively involved as super- 
intendents of the major porcelain center, as intermediaries between 
Chinese potters and the West Asian consumers, and conveyors of infor- 
mation to Chinese potters about shapes and decorations that would 
appeal to the Islamic world. They did not intend to foster innovations, 
creativity, and diffusion of motifs and shapes from China to West Asia. 
Their principal motivation appears to have been profit, for they recog- 
nized how lucrative the commerce in porcelains could be. Yet, profit 
prompted them to be keenly aware of the West Asian market for Chinese 
porcelains and to assist Chinese potters to cater to the demands of 
Islamic consumers. 

In short, these findings challenge the conventional wisdom that the 
Mongols merely had a passive role in the efflorescence of Yuan art and in 
the diffusion of motifs. Their contributions did not consist simply of per- 
mitting artists and craftsmen to pursue their crafts of their own volition. 
First, because Mongols were consumers of some of the products, artists 
and craftsmen needed to cater to their tastes, which without a doubt 
influenced the subjects (e.g., horses) and types of artworks. Second, the 
Mongols’ control over much of Asia and their movement of artisans 
from one region of their empire to another resulted in considerable dif- 
fusion of motifs and technologies. Aware of foreigners’ tastes, they also 


1oRor a listing of these designs, see John Pope (1952) Fourteenth-Century, 33-48; 
Regina Krahl offers photographs of each of the Yuan dynasty porcelains; see Regina Krahl 
et al. (1986) Chinese Ceramics. 
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provided guidance to craftsmen who wished to trade their objects with 
the outside world. Moreover, for example, Anike, a foreign craftsman, 
helped to introduce Himalayan Buddhist art into China. Third, the Yuan 
government offered tax exemptions and freedom from corvée labor for 
artisans and established numerous official agencies for the promotion of 
crafts. Fourth, it offered official appointments for artists and craftsmen 
in order to support their work. Fifth, the Mongols preserved the objects 
that were produced—in part, through the Imperial Palace Collection. 
Sixth, Mongol women played a significant role as consumers of artworks, 
as well as in their protection and preservation. 


Check for 
updates 


CHAPTER 10 


Eurasia, Medicine and Trade: Arabic 
Medicine in East Asia—How It Came 
to Be There and How It Was Supported, 
Including Possible Indian Ocean 
Connections for the Supply of Medicinals 


Paul D. Buell 


From an early date, the medical systems of all parts of Eurasia, with the 
exception of those of the deepest Africa, have freely interpenetrated 
and interacted. Thus, the medical systems of the Mediterranean World, 
originally quite diverse, slowly amalgamated into a dominant Galenic 
system.! Galenic medicine also became the dominant medicine of the 
Aramaic world and then of the Arabs, once they had emerged from their 
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tribal origins and moved on from their own, most ancient, local tradi- 
tions, what later became known as “prophetic medicine”. Even before 
the Arabic medical renaissance of the period following the ninth century, 
the great Arabic age of translation, Greek medicine had already begun 
to infiltrate the Arabic world. Prior to the flood of Greek ideas into the 
Arabic world, new ideas had begun to develop in Iran as well in response 
to earlier introductions of Greek medical and philosophical thought 
there. This too became part of the great Arabic medical renaissance that 
produced a great Greek medical synthesis in Arabic. 

India had its own traditions, but Greek, Persian, and Arabic ideas 
appeared there as well. Arabic medicine also took over many Indian ideas 
and transmitted them not only within a greater Arabic world, but also 
beyond. The connection is unclear, but even before this, Greek ideas 
seem to have moved East from Bactria and other far points then under 
Greek control producing the parallels of humoral medicine in East Asian 
medicine that are so remarkable. These are unlikely to be found in Tang 
and immediately pre-Tang Chinese medicine by accident. In Central 
Asia, Buddhism came with a mixture of Greek and Indian ideas, as well 
as its own spiritual concepts of healing. Tibet, which enjoyed particular 
influence over the mix that became Chinese medicine during the Mongol 
age, not only came with its indigenous traditions of healing. It was also 
willing to export native traditions of Greek and Perso-Arabic medi- 
cine.? Full-fledged Arabic medicine, the tradition which utilized Arabic 
as its language even if few adherents of the tradition were ever Arabic 
by the Middle Ages, was by that time was well on the way to becoming 
the great Eurasian cosmopolitan tradition.* This is a role it continued to 
play down to the development of Western medicine, a sister tradition. In 
China, its broad transplantation began slowly but became a flood under 


?Dimitri Gutas (1998) Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, the Graeco-Arabic Translation 
Movement in Baghdad and Early “Abbasid Society, Second—Fourth/Eighth-Tenth centuries 
(New York: Routledge). 

$Paul D. Buell (2010) “Tibetans, Mongols and Cultural Fusion”, in Anna Akasoy, 
Charles Burnett, and Ronit Yoeli-Tlalim (eds.), Islam and Tibet. Interactions Along the 
Musk Route (Aldershot: Ashgate), 189-208. 

*Manfred Ullmann (1978) Islamic Medicine (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press); Peter E. Pormann and Emelie Savage-Smith (2007) Medieval Islamic Medicine 
(Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press). 
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the Mongols and during the Ming. As a result, China, the Middle East, 
and the Western World were briefly very much on the same page medi- 
cally, a fact further stressed with the appearance of the Western medical 
missionaries. 

One of the main areas of borrowing and assimilation across Eurasia 
lay in medicinals, the principal raw material of medical treatment. 
Greek, Arabic, and Tibetan medicine, which was associated with the 
later Classical Mongolian medicine, all stressed the power of the simple, 
the single materia medica. They sought to strengthen the influence of 
the simple by combinations, complex formulae, and the more complex 
the better. This same tradition was also strongly represented in China. 
China also had a long tradition of published, not just popular, medical 
formulae some easily as complex as the theriac combinations found in 
the Western and Middle Eastern worlds. In fact, there seems to have 
been considerable mutual influence between the formulae of China and 
those found in the world dominated by Graeco-Arabic medicine. Such 
influence was, in fact, a major channel of assimilation between East and 
West. This was in large part because in many cases the identical sim- 
ples were used to build up the formulae, some even assigned the same 
properties from one end of the Silk Road to the other. In terms of this 
system, the more rare a medicinal the greater its power, or so was the 
perception. That is to say, both East Asian and Western medicine prized 
the power of the uncommon. The farther a medicinal had to go before 
becoming part of a compound medicine the greater its impact. To be 
sure, some of this was simply magic but some rare ingredients do appear 
to have been important and effective. This fact explains, for example, 
the interest in many Middle Eastern simples in China. This included 
myrrh and frankincense from the Arabian world where they were classic 
products. 

The need to move the rare, or even the mundane, meant trade. 
Medicinals did not, after all, move themselves. A market for a given sam- 
ple did not alone guarantee its presence in remote parts of the world. 
There had to be trading networks as well as demand, to satisfy demand. 
And we know that medicinals did move from one place to another 
since many were produced in only a few remote areas of the world but 
found widely outside them. One example, relevant to early Chinese 
usage, 1s cloves. The production of cloves was confined to two islands 
in Indonesia and yet got to China from an early date, already in Zhou 
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Ja] times (1122-1249 BCE) where cloves have been found in archeologi- 
cal sites. That is, we have actual samples from tombs.° 

While there were many substitutions in the trade, it was lucrative after 
all to make such substitutions; a Chinese recipe that calls for frankincense 
was probably calling for the south Arabic aromatic of that name. This is 
likewise true of the myrrh that is even more common in our sources. As 
mentioned, in the case of some medicinals, e.g., cloves, we have actual 
samples, from. We know that cloves were used in early China, most often 
apparently to sweeten the breath. 

Even when we do not have actual samples, China’s rich tradition of 
herbal literature, its bencao K¥, not only describes the rare and not so 
rare medicinals that they call for, but also provides illustrations. They are 
often quite identifiable as to genus and species. The same is true of the 
Western herbal literature. The Dioscorides tradition was well illustrated. 
The Greek foundation of this important textual tradition was much 
expanded on by the Arabs.° Tibet too has excellent illustrated herbals, 
and similar ones are found in India. In the end, the real question is not 
that the key medicinals moved, and were mostly what they were claimed 
to be, but how they moved. 

In the case of China, there were two major channels of movement for 
rare medicinals and other exotic products coming from a distance. By 
land, they primarily moved over the loose grouping of roads and routes 
known as the Silk Road. By sea, there was what may be called a maritime 
silk route. This primarily hosted what became known later as the country 
trade, traffic from one point to the other with certain key entrepots dom- 
inating the system, but also some direct traffic. But this was by and large 
later. As to which medicinal travelled by which route we are not always 
clear. While there is some Central Asian archeology allowing recovery 
of specimens of trade goods moving along the Silk Road, marine arche- 
ology rarely finds preserved medicinals. Medicinals are not even that 
widely found in land sites, but we can make calls based upon specific 
references in our sources. Song 7€ texts, for example, make it clear that 


>Ror a brief overview of the Clove in China see Edward H. Schafter (1963) The Golden 
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the myrobalans used in Chinese medicine, particularly Arabic medicine 
as practiced in China, not only largely came from India, but also mostly 
came by sea. 

Arabic medicine came to China in two forms. First, it came as com- 
plexes of very rare medicinals, often associated with known properties. 
Far later, it came as theoretical assemblages. Medicinals to be directly 
associated with the Middle East appear from Tang times on and were of 
growing importance. Theoretical assemblages, when they do not come 
in as pieces of medicinal assemblages, are far harder to trace. We are thus 
fortunate that one key text, and we know that at least two copies existed 
of it, indicating reasonably wide use, does spell out theoretical areas for 
our appreciation. 


ARABIC MEDICINE 


Arabic medicine began as a spin-off of Greek medicine, a Mediterranean 
medicine whose main language of communication was Greek. Down to 
the time of Galen (129-216), Greek medicine was comprised of a large 
number of competing streams and approaches. Some were quite dispa- 
rate. These Galen sought to unify but he never entirely succeeded in his 
lifetime. Time did his job for him. While his work has survived exten- 
sively in Greek, the work of his opponents has not for the most part. 
In Arabic, where there is a larger tradition of Galen than now in Greek 
editions, perhaps another 30 to 40 works, other traditions of Greek med- 
icine do survive more substantially. One example is major fragments of 
Rufus of Ephesus (ff. late first century CE), much more than survives 
in Greek from this important medical thinker. Nonetheless, the synthesis 
that the Arabs produced in their great translation efforts was overwhelm- 
ingly based on Galen. Arabic original thinking was also more heavily 
founded on Galen rather than in other traditions. 

An indigenous tradition of Arabic medicine, pre-Koranic, became 
heavily overlaid by Greek ideas. Once the Arabs founded their civiliza- 
tion, pre-Koranic traditions do not seem to have been taken all that seri- 
ously any more, with the exception of a few key ideas. These included 
traditional views of contagion, still influential during the time of the 
great plagues of the later Middle Ages.” 


“Justin K. Stearns (2011) Infectious Ideas. Contagion in Premodern Islamic and Christian 
Thought in the Western Mediterranean (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press). 
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Arabic medicine existed as a mainstream medicine not just in the 
Middle East, and points East, also in Africa, but also in the West. It was 
largely the Arabic guise of Greek medicine, for example, that became 
dominate during the Middle Ages and remained dominant in Latin 
translations into the renaissance and beyond. 

The theory of Arabic medicine is a heavily humoral theory as 
expounded by Galen in his many works. In the case of Arab theoreti- 
cian ‘Alt ibn-al-‘Abbas al-Mayiisi (f7. late tenth century), typical of many 
such Arab thinkers, but particularly expressive, illness and human phys- 
iology must be examined at four levels: the Greek elements and their 
extensions, generalized to embrace the entire human system, the tem- 
peraments, four humors, and the faculties. At their simplest level, the 
elements are the traditional fire, air, water, and earth, the primary or 
homogenous elements. To these are opposed various secondary and even 
tertiary elements which can be further grouped in terms of an immedi- 
ate or a more distant connection with physiology. In practice, in terms 
of this system, the homoeomeral organs of the body, that is, the basic 
organs from which all other organs of the body are composed, are also 
elements, as are the humors themselves which make up the homoe- 
omeral organs. The system was further tweaked by Al-Majisi to express 
nearly all other aspects of basic physiology. The elements of the body are 
also formulated in terms of the hot, cold, wet, and dry system, a basic 
categorization of humoral medicine. 

At the next level, the temperaments reflect the precise mix of hot, 
cold, wet, and dry. In humans, there are nine basic temperaments, mix- 
tures of hot, cold, wet, and dry, one in balance and eight out of balance. 
The latter are comprised of four simple temperaments and four com- 
posite temperaments. But there are many more variations due to place, 
habits, sex, food, and so forth. 

The four humors are secondary elements, that is, they exist above 
the level of fire, air, water, and earth, the primary elements but are still 
closely connected with them. In Arabic medicine, the humors are blood, 
phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile, with each associated with an element 
and having properties in terms of the hot, cold, wet, dry system. Phlegm 
is cold and wet, for example, with some internal variations and corre- 
sponds to the element water. Although not all can change, some humors 
can change into another under the nght conditions, for example, phlegm 
can become blood when worked on by an “innate heat”. The real impor- 
tance of the humors for the system is that the dominance or absence of 
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a given humor results in illness. And when the dominance or absence 
becomes extreme, death can result. 

The faculties are threefold: (1) natural faculties involved in concep- 
tion, physical growth, and the process of nourishment; (2) animal facul- 
ties most closely associated with the process of life, in the beating of the 
heart for example; and (3) psychic faculties associated with such things 
as reason. Each set is associated with a particular part of the body, the 
psychic faculties with the brain, for example. And each set of faculties 
is associated with a kind of pneuma, “spirit, breath, air”.® In the case 
of pneuma, the relationships involved strongly remind us of the com- 
plex Chinese system of gi #., which has apparently nothing to do with 
Greek ideas. 

The above system with some variation is present in all of the great the- 
oretical constructs of Arabic medicine. What is most important is that not 
just the body is expressed as a physiological totality in terms of this system, 
but also medicines. These are seen as responses to temperamental imbal- 
ances, and dysfunctions in the body, that is, disease and illness, and are 
also coded carefully within it as well. Note for example, the attention in 
the following example, pertaining to the popular medicinal castoreum, to 
specific properties and application. There is even attention given to what 
medicinals can replace castoreum due to their having the same or sim- 
ilar properties. This example comes from the Huihui yaofang BARTZ, 
Muslim Medicinal Recipes (HHYF) an encyclopedia of Arabic medicine 
from China to be discussed in more detail below.’ 


For an ingredient take gundbidastar | castoreum |, another name is miyan-e 
kinza |“middle of (beaver’s) testicle.” |. This is castoreum. Rub this mate- 
rial on the body. It can cause body heat to dissipate and disperse its wind. 
All castoreum has a pair of attached skins. This is the real thing. Castoreum 
with only a single attached skin is mostly fake. The fake uses Jawashir 
[resin of Opoponax chironium| ([Subtext] Jawashir) and amglrarali | gum 
arabic, including from Acacia sperocarpa| ({[Subtext] This is a resin found 
in a plum tree in the Arabi land). Take a little castoreum and grind up 
completely. Combine with blood and store inside of a bladder. When sun 


SAl-Majist [f. Late tenth century] summarized in Manfred Ullmann (1978) Islamic 
Medicine. 

’ All citations of HHYF are from the edition of S. Y. Kong ‘Li 4, et al. (1996) Huthui 
yaofang 2) #% (Hong Kong: Zhongguo bianyi yinwu youxian gongsi), all translations 
are by the author and are strictly copyright. 
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dried then it holds the false castoreum. Also, castoreum, in terms of is 
original nature, is third to fourth rank in being heating, is class two in pro- 
ducing drying. Also, when castoreum has a dark color approaching black 
it is then a poisonous substance. If people take it, they must have dam- 
age from this. However, although it does not do damage, it will produce 
sarsan |brain membraine fever] head swelling symptoms (|Subtext| Also 
symptoms of mental confusion). One needs to counteract the poison. Take 
juice squeezed from an orange, or vinegar made from grapes, or donkey 
milk and consume it. All can counteract [the poison]. If one uses other 
medicinals, do so along with these substances. If one lacks these substances 
it is also possible to use sweetflag rhizome or black pepper, [143] half the 
quantity, as replacements!” 


All medicinals (simples) used in Arabic medicine are treated similarly, 
some in even more detail. Note the use of subtexts in a smaller script in 
this case for expression of additional ideas. Subtexts also contain Arabic 
scripts entries in the HH YF. 

The end result is that the book tradition of Arabic medicine, including 
the HHYF, is replete with carefully balanced recipes designed to respond 
to specific conditions. They are always expressed in terms of imbalances 
within the traditional physiological system. 

In the following two examples, the type or derivation of each recipe is 
given, followed by a consideration of the specific application. There then 
follows a listing of ingredients, some of them quite rare, and instruc- 
tions as to prepare the dose and, in many cases, how to employ it. By Q7 
understand pneuma in this case. A gian $% is a Chinese ounce, or 3.12 g 
today and is one-tenth of a liang *h. A fen % is one-tenth of a qian. 
In a text in Arabic, the measures would, of course, be traditional Arabic 
measures for medicines, but are here adapted to Chinese usage. Note the 
association of the second recipe with Galen himself. As in the previous 
example, the subtexts include Arabic script entries. 


Majin ({Subtext] This is an ointment medicine) Dhii al-Miski [having 
musk, aromatic] ({Subtext] Dhi al- Miskz) 


It clears out wind and accords gz, it helps move gz force and pacifies the 
heart. Use: 


10 HHYF, 12.142-12.143. 
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Cynanchum 

Idkiir {lemon grass, Andropogon schoenanthus| (|Subtext | Idkhir) 

Fennel 

Chinese spikenard 

Common rue ([Subtext] Each three qian) 

Tsaoko cardamom 

Cloves ([Subtext] Each two qian) 

Zurunbad |wild ginger, root of Curcuma zerumbet| (|Subtext | 
Zurunbad) 

Duriinj |leopard’s bane, Doronicum pardalianches| ([Subtext] 
Duriinj) 

Amber 

Pearl ([Subtext | Each two qian) 

Musk ([Subtext] One qian) 


zh 


Piannao ¥ his [ Dryobalanops aromatica] ({Subtext] half a gian) 


Grind up the ingredients together into a fine powder. Refine honey 
and combine into an ointment. Each time take one gzan. Send down 
with honey water. Together there are 13 flavors.!! 

A Jalints [Galen] ([Subtext] This is an ancient Muslim medical man) 
proven recipe. It can treat tendon artery swelling epidemics such as [Ar. | 
faliqamintya |phlegmonia]| swelling ([Subtext| falizgaminzya). If used 
the swelling will be aided. 


Qalgadis [red oxide of iron, iron pill] ([Subtext] This is dried yellow 
potash alum. One qian, one and a half fen.) 

“Golden thread soda” ([Subtext | Nine gzan, four and a half fez) 

Copper powder ([Subtext] Two ang two and a half quan) 

Frankincense skin ([Subtext] One and a half /zang) 

Barzad |galbanum, resin of Gerula galbaniflua| (|Subtext] larzad. 
One /iang) 

Yellow wax ([{Subtext | Seven /zang) 

Za tt | olive] oil ([subtext] This is oil produced from the za’itun tree 
[olive tree] tree of the Shami [Syria] land. Nine /zang) 

Grape liquor vinegar (|Subtext] 45 dang) 


[436] First take the dry medicines and grind for ten days. Afterwards take the 
powdering medicines and after powdering, combine. Propagate to the entire 
system where there is a wound. Do it twice a day or three times. When using 


ll WHYF, 12.147. 
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the medicine also add warm or hot za: [ olive] oil on top. After that take a fur 
cloth and dip the vinegar with the za7zt [olive]. Warm-hot apply to around the 
place that is wounded. Moreover, one must tabu cold and chill. The reason is 
that that which the tendon arteries fear is only chill together with stiff things! 


Of the two recipes, the first is purely for internal use, the second 
for external use, where there is a wound, but both are compounded in 
accordance with exactly the same theoretical system. But this is not to 
say that the tradition contains no procedures for such things as broken 
bones. In the case of the HHYF, even for skull and brain injuries, con- 
ditions are harder to make a direct part of the humoral system but still 
part of it by implication. This is true, for example, in terms of recipes 
to follow up a bone splinting to overcome the shock of a bone break 
and allow the rebuilding of bone and recipe. Also a key part of medicine 
in the book tradition is a well-developed dietary tradition, also coded 
humorally. No clear distinction was made between food and medicine. 
Most of what we think of as spices was, for example, both, and treatment 
could call for what seems to us to be a purely dietary treatment.!° 


ORIGINS OF ARABIC MEDICINE IN CHINA 


Arabic medicine of this sort, with many local variations, slowly spread 
over much of Eurasia during the period following the Muslim expansion 
of the seventh—ninth centuries. It moved actually in advance of Arabic or 
even Muslim armies and extending to places in most respects outside the 
direct political influence of the Arabic world. Among them was China. 
Starting in Tang times, the theoretical ideas seem to have begun entering 


12 HY YE, 34.435-34.436. 


18The following fruits and vegetables are called for in the HHYF for the dietary treat- 
ment of disease (Table of Contents; 264—265): Category: Various Fruits: “Foreign 10,000- 
Year Jujubes” [Palm Fruits]; Sweet Grapes; Figs; Sweet Pomegranate; Sour Chinese Quince 
| Chaenomeles speciosa]; Southern Pears; Mulberry; Sour Apple; Plum; Badam | Almonds]; 
Seedless White Dried Grapes; Hazel Nuts; Nutmeg; Wild Indian Eggplant [Deadly 
Nightshade Fruits]; Pine Nuts; Hemp Seeds; Sesame; Opium Poppy Seeds. Category: 
Various Vegetables: [265] Garlic Chives; Coriander; Sadab | Rue]; Basil [or Mint]; Mavizak 
[ Pedicularis resupinata|; [Ar.| Badriiy | Melissa officinalis, Mountain Balm]; Tarkhin 
[Tarragon |; Lettuce; Seashore Vitex; Radish; Carrot; Lafah | Garlic Mustard? |]; Chugundur 
[Sugar Beet]; Garlic; Ampelopsis cantoniensis, Green Onions; Kelan *J & | Unidentified]; 
Spinach; Eggplant; Czmi #1) [or Cimie; Unidentified]; Lizijiao #7 [Unidentified]; 
Chokri |dock, Rumex acetosa|; Zumarog |a Mushroom]. 
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China associated with materia medica that had a specifically Arabic med- 
icine twist.1* Some have even claimed that whole chunks of the writ- 
ings of Arabic theoreticians may have entered China in translated form, 
but this is highly unlikely. Certainly, Uighur medicine used the theo- 
retical side of Arabic medicine, but its heyday was much later, and the 
Uighurs, prior to the Mongols, were isolated from the Chinese cultural 
mainstream. 

Under the Mongols, the flow of influences became a flood. This took 
place for two reasons. On the one side, Turks became second only to 
the Mongols in importance within the Mongol Empire as a whole and 
within its successor states, including Mongol China. This meant Turks 
come from a distance to serve the conquerors, Khwarizmians, for 
example, in Mongol China, also the gan’s Kipjaq and Qanglin guards, 
and also the Turks of the China borderlands such as the Uighurs and 
Onggiit. The majority of them were Muslims although both groups 
included Nestorian Christians. The Muslims came with Arabic med- 
icine as an established tradition within them but the medicine of the 
Christians was similar if not identical. Christians, in fact, were to play a 
key role in the transmission of Arabic medicine to the Mongols and to 
East Asia. 

The second reason was a conscious Mongol effort to patronize vari- 
ous foreign, from their perspective, medical traditions. These included, 
from an early date, Chinese. No less a personage than Cinggis-qan 
consulted a Chinese doctor,!° but the Mongols were also interested in 
Tibetan and Arabic medicine. The latter medicine, in fact, became the 
preferred medicine of the Mongol élite in China and the basis of several 
mixed institutions. This included one established not just to provide 
Arabic medicine to the ruling elite, but to the population of Qanbaliq or 
Beijing in general.!° Interestingly, the medicine involved came from one 


14See as an introduction Chen Ming [R44 (2007) “The Transmission of Foreign Medicine 
via the Silk Roads in Medieval China: A Case Study of the Haiyao Bencao 4 # A”, Asian 
Medicine, Tradition and Modernity 3, 241-264. 


1ST am endebted to Igor de Rachewiltz for pointing this out to me. The reference is con- 
tained in the poetry of the famous Mongol minister Yelu Chucai 38 # #¢ 4 [1189-1243], 
who exchanged a poem with the doctor in question. 


'6Paul Buell, Gene Anderson, and Charles Perry (2010) A Soup for the Qan. Chinese 
Dietary Medicine of the Mongol Era as Seen in Hu Sthui’s Yinshan Zhengyao |Sir Henry 
Wellcome Asian Series, 9], 2nd rev. and expanded ed. (Leiden and Boston: E. J. Brill), 
24-25. 
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household of practitioners. It was that associated with Mongol officer 
Yesu, i.e., ‘Isa, or ‘Isa the Translator, as he became known in Iran. He 
came from Syria, began service under Giiytik Khan (1246-1248), and 
lived into the early fourteenth century. 

The important thing is that he was a doctor, as were members of his 
family, and that the specific Arabic medical institutions of early Mongol 
China grew out of his family’s own medical office. We also suspect that 
‘Isa was involved in the transmission of books on Arabic medicine, 
for his own use and for the use of his family practice. This is not only 
because of his specific interest, but because ‘Isa was involved in a cele- 
brated mission to Iran, Qubilai-qan’s principal ally in the struggles over 
the Mongolian patrimony, and, most important, back. There ‘Isa may 
have been involved in the effort of the Il-Khanate minister Rashid al-Din 
(1247-1318) to assemble and translate Chinese medical works into 
Persian, an effort paralleling similar endeavors in China, as we shall see.!” 

On the Chinese side, the most important witness to the efforts 
involved is the fragmentary text, some 500 pages of manuscript, of 
what was once a vast encyclopedia of Arabic medicine. It was around 
3200 pages when intact and was possibly used as a hospital note- 
book.!® The Ming version of this text, the only one now surviving, 
is known today as the Huihuz yaofang. It exists in two manuscripts, 
one located in Beijing containing 4 juan * out of what once were 
36, and another even more fragmentary, in a regional library (not 
seen). The Beijing manuscript has now been published in two edi- 
tions, one by Y. C. Kong ‘2 4,!? and one by Song Xian R%L.?° 


17On ‘Isa or Ai-hsich, see Weng Tu-chien (1938) Az-hsieh: A Study of His Life (unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Harvard University). See now, in passing, the discussion in 
Thomas T. Allsen (2001) Culture and Conquest in Mongol Eurasia |Cambridge Studies 
in Islamic Civilization] (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press); Paul D. Buell (2007) 
“How Did Persian and Other Western Medical Knowledge Move East, and Chinese 
West? A Look at the Role of Rashid al-Din and Others”, Asian Medicine, Tradition and 
Modernity 3, 278-294. 


18See the discussion of parallel texts in Efraim Lev (2013) “Mediators Between 
Theoretical and Practical Medieval Knowledge: Medical Notebooks from the Cairo 
Genizah and Their Significance”, Medical History 57.4, 487-515. 

9S. Y. Kong et al. (1996) Huihui yaofang. 

20Song Xian (2000) Huihui yaofang kaoshi AERA A [Zhongwai jiaotong shiji 
congkan ¥ 9b 3038 & 4 FLT J, 2 vols. (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju). 
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The latter edition includes an extensive Chinese-Arabic glossary and 
textual explanations in some depth. 

Of the original 36 chapters, three content chapters?! survive along 
with the Table of Contents for the second half of the compendium. This 
means that we have precise details about the contents of more than half 
the book.?? In fact, our knowledge of what the HHYF once contained 
extends to more than 20 juan. This is because the surviving juan con- 
tain references to sections now entirely lost. Some gaps can also be filled 
in through comparisons between the HHYF and other sources for the 
Arabic medicine of the time. These include, as we shall see, Il-Khanate 
sources, from Mongol Iran. These are particularly close to the HH YF. 

Each of the four content chapters is organized around one or more 
disease categories. The largest is the detailed discussion of “wind” ail- 
ments (ailments that in the Chinese tradition arise suddenly and are 
particularly violent) with various subcategories, which occupies all of 
quan 12, and “various symptoms”, which occupies all juan 30. By con- 
trast, Juan 34 is comprised of shorter discussions of wounds from metal 
objects, and broken bones. It includes a highly interesting section on 
head wounds and skull fractures, cauterization, scalds and burns, wounds 
from blows, and bites. 

Supporting the discussions presented are numerous quotations from 
the various Arabic medical authorities. These include, and this is unique 
for East Asia, Zhalinuxi 4L¥32% (i.e., Galen [os]), but also, among oth- 
ers, Paul of Aegina, Hippocrates, Rufus of Ephesus, Aristotle, “Alexander 
the Great”, and, of course, the great purely Arabic authorities such as 
Ibn Sina (980-1037). In this case, the reference is of potentially great 
importance given the upsurge of interest in that synthesizer and philos- 
opher under the Il-Khanate.?* Also unique in the Chinese tradition are 
the HHYFs Arabic Script entries referring to the names of medicinals, 
recipes, individuals cited, and even technical terms. These are also given 
in Chinese transcription in some cases showing the influence of Persian 
syntax, and perhaps an Uighur pronunciation both of Persian and of 
Chinese words. The transcriptions alone provide rich evidence of a mixed 


21 HHYF, juan 12, 30, 34. 
22 HHYF, 20 juan. 


?3Sara Nur Yildiz, Personal Communication, 2011. 
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cultural environment where Chinese was just one of several languages in 
jisero 

Although the ‘Table of Contents for the second half of the book might 
seem to be the least valuable part of the surviving material, this section 
provides us with very important information: the overall structure of the 
text as a whole, or at somewhat more than half of it, with yuan 12 and the 
cross-references to lost parts. From this Table of Contents, we know, for 
example, that, in good Arabic tradition, the HHYF once included a full 
discussion of materia medica, preceded by a general review of the various 
types of medicinals used in Arabic medicine. Thanks to the partial Table 
of Contents, we also know the names of simples and hundreds of for- 
mulas not mentioned elsewhere in the text. Some of the latter are quite 
famous compounds found in other sources, sometimes in more complete 
form. We can also tell a great deal from the order of the presentation of 
subtopics in the theoretical discussion as indicated by subentries. 

In its present form, and we have no reason to assume that the lost sec- 
tions of the HHYF were all that different, and looked at as a whole, the 
text offers three distinct types of material. The largest component, per- 
haps making up 60% of the content chapters are medical recipes, some 
quite elaborate and many quite famous. These recipes are intended to 
respond to one or more specific conditions and are often associated with 
a detailed symptomology. Next in quantity, perhaps making up 30% of 
the whole, are theoretical discussions, sometimes of types of injuries or 
illnesses in a larger context and including some recipes or procedures. 
Included are extended citations in some cases from the HHYF’s medical 
authorities, including Galen, but also Hippocrates and a variety of Arabic 
commentators. Although not a primary thrust in the surviving sections 
of the HHYF, materials in this area include a few detailed discussions of 
specific medicinals. 


?4This point has been developed in Matsui Dai #4 (2013) “Mongol Globalism 
Attested by the Uighur and Mongol Documents”, http://repository.ul.hirosaki-u.ac.jp/ 
dspace /bitstream/10129/2131/1/JinbunShakaiRonso_J22_33.pdf (accessed 6 January 
2013). 

See also Endo Mitsuaki 1@ 4% 71% (1997) “Wang Shuhe ‘Mai jue’ perushiya goyaku ni 
hanei shita jiishi seiki sho Chtigokuon” £4247 (ARR) NY » ee RRLE 14 
+42 7 FB), in Yu Aigin 4328 and Endo Mitsuaki (eds.), Hashimoto mantaré kinen 
Chiigoku gogaku ronshii KAR KAS PB SF HR, 61-77. For an introduction to the 
multilingual character of the Mongol World see also Thomas Allsen (2001) Culture and 
Conquest in Mongol Eurasia. 
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Finally, making up about 10% of the whole are practical discussions of 
first aid for a variety of injuries, e.g., burns, breaks, even skull fractures, 
and bites. As above, this section includes frequent references to specific 
recipes and preparations, not all of them internal. The information on 
splinting is particularly full as is the discussion of various ways to set bro- 
ken or dislocated bones associated with various parts of the body. 

When this material is looked at in detail, a number of observa- 
tions are called for. One is how rooted in Arabic medicine most of it 
is, although not exclusively so. In the stand-alone recipes, for exam- 
ple, the materia medica is overwhelmingly from the Islamic World (see 
Table 10.1) universally using the appropriate Arabic or Persian names 
for the substances. The overall presentation of recipes, and their titles, 
is also Arabic and it is intended to respond to specific conditions recog- 
nized in Arabic medicine, some even named in Arabic and well known 
elsewhere. This impression is strengthened when one looks at other 
sections of the HHYF. The theoretical discussions and like material, 
for example, are almost entirely formulated in terms of the traditions of 
Arabic medicine and when Greek authorities are named these are not 
from any original text but from the rich Arabic translation literature 
from Greek medicine. 

Only the first aid material seems less Arabic, but this material too cites 
Arabic recipes and preparations as well as authorities. Also Arabic are 
many of the specific considerations of the text. The cauterization section 
in juan 34, for example, is entirely unchanged. The Chinese do burn 
under certain circumstances but the methods here are entirely Arabic. 
Discussions of individual medicinals also appear to come straight from 
the textbooks of Arabic medicine with similar material. At first glance, 
the only real Chinese touches in any of this material are a number of 
attempts to explain very foreign medicinals and the like to a Chinese 
audience. That so many of these are completely off, just plain wrong, 
probably tells us something very important about the dating of the 
Ming edition of the HHYF, namely that the present primary copy came 
from a period when the free flows of medicinals by land and sea had at 
least temporarily dried up or been reduced, that is, most likely from the 
period of the Ming overseas trade ban after the Zheng He #4 voyages. 
We will return to this topic below. 

But as Arabic as the material may appear at first glance, appear- 
ances deceive. One indication that not all is orthodox Arabic medicine 
lies in the area of the humors referred to in the text. As I have shown 
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Table 10.1 Major medicinals of the HHYF 


Pepper 

Honey 

Saffron 

Myrobalans 

Medicinal aloe 

Chinese spikenard 

Rose 

Cardamom 

Long pepper 

Grapes 

Myrrh 

Afithimin |dodder, Cuscuta epthymum| 
Rue 

Dried ginger 

Karafs | seeds of celery, parsley, etc. | 
Gharigun |agaric mushrooms | 
Muhsiang 

Cloves 

Castoreum 

Tree peony 

Cinnamon 

Sagaminiya |scammony, Convolvulus scamoma| 
Zarawand 

Vinegar 

Jawashir | Opopanax chironium resin | 
faghyin |=saghbin, sagapenum, root of Ferula spp | 
Salt 

Anise 

Nutmeg 

Hellebore 

Nanakhwah |Bishop’s-seed, Carum copticum| 
Ushag | gum ammoniac | 

Sugar (cane and beet) 

Fennel 

Farfiyiin | Euphorbia resin | 

Shitaray |leadwort and pepperwort, Plumbago spp | 
Frankincense 

A pitin [Opium | 

Myrtle leaf 

Pomegrante 

Wax yellow 

Ustiukhidis | lavender | 

Za tt | olive] oil 


914+140+2 
114+99+14 
44+864+15 
93+50+0 
53441 +23 
31+77+6 
24437452 
21+86+0 
544+51+0 
46+36 +23 
334+50+19 
644+36+0 
554+37+6 
40+534+2 
544+41+0 
534+40+1 
37+55+1 
28+62+1 
624+25+3 
30+60+0 
344+52+4 
434+34+4+0 
21+45+8 
39+184+24 
424+194+7 
44+18+4 
314+32+3 
35+28+0 
21+42+0 
45+17+0 
284+28+4+0 
22+214+12 
20+32+1 
504+14+1 
40+6+6 
34+17+0 
16+15+20 
13+354+2 
1424423 
7+184+22 
9+19+19 
314+15+0 
19+1+26 


233 
227 
145 
143 
117 
114 
113 
107 
105 
105 
102 
100 
98 
5 
95 
94 
93 
91 
90 
90 
90 
Tie 
74 
71 
68 
66 
66 
63 
63 
62 
56 
ap) 
53 
a2 
52 
51 
ol 
50 
48 
47 
47 
46 
46 


(continued) 
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Table 10.1 (continued) 


Sweetflag 

Mustard seeds 

Musk 
Shahm-e hanzal |colocynth pulp | 
Asfoetida 

Nut-grass | Cyperus rotundus rhizome | 
Mastic (from Pistachio lentiscus) 
Artemesia 

Pomegranate 

Hare’s ear 


Balasan [balm of Gilead, Commiphora opobalsamum| 


Marjoram 

Cynanchum 

Benzoin 

Mint 

Futrasalyiin | parsley | 

Jantiyana | gentian, Gentiana asclepetdea| 
Onions 

Lufa 

Nigella 

Andropogon (nard) 

Basbaytj |common polypody, Polypodium vulgare| 
Durtinj |Leopard’s bane, Doronicum pardalianches| 
Indian malabathrum 

Liquorice 

Madder 

Carrot 

Rhubarb 

Almonds, including bitter 

Galbanum 

Acacia 

Aloeswood 

Turpeth 

Litharge 

Chinese wild ginger (Asarum) 

Farastyin |horehound, Marrubium vulgare | 
Amber 

Sand-ye Makki | Cassia angustifolia, Meccan senna | 
Aremenia bole 

Bdelium, false 

Anzarit |sarcocol, from Astragalus sarcocolla| 
Astragalus 

Dragon’s blood 

Kamaduriyiis | medicinal germander | 


12+34+0 
43+1+1 
18+26+0 
44+0+0 
254+174+1 
16+26+0 
143447 
5+354+1 
9+10+22 
32+8+0 
13+27+0 
344442 
6+33+0 
26+10+0 
24+104+2 
13+22 +0 
114+23+1 
18+12+4 
16+14+4 
19+11+0 
3+27+0 
29+0+0 
144+13+0 
5+21+1 
17+9+1 
114+9+5 
44+20+0 
2+19+3 
114+11+2 
8+7+9 

0+54+18 
6+15+1 
8+14+0 
2+2+17 
13+8+0 
8+13+0 
1542+4 
144343 
1+0+19 
24+134+4 
7+0+12 
11+7+0 
04+2+16 
17+0+0 


46 
45 
44 
44 
43 
42 
42 
4] 
4] 
40 
40 
40 
39 
36 
36 
35 
a5 
34 
34 
30 
30 
29 
27 
27 
27 
25 
24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
22 
22 
21 
21 
oA. 
eal 
20 
20 
20 
19 
18 
18 
17 
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Table 10.1 (continued) 


Ambergris 14+12+3 16 
Mandrake 4+10+1 15 
Melilot 5+84+2 15 
Basil 7 (++)+74+1 15 
Bamboo 9+1+4 14 
Quince 4+4+7 +3 14 
Cubebs 3+9+0 12 
Valerian 0+12+0 12 
Scordium 2+9+0 11 
Ajuga 3+8+0 11 
Pilletory 4+7+0 11 
Zarnab 4+7+0 11 
Ironwood tree 1+84+1 10 
Hosta plantaginea oil 1+2+6 9 
Lapis lazuli 6+3+0 9 
Sesame 44+1+3 8 
Bottle gourd 5+0+1 6 
Plum 3+3+0 6 
Ambergris 2+0+3 5 
Zira (cumin) 1+0+2 3 
Cherry 2+0+0 2 


*There are several variant spellings of this word occurring in the text 


elsewhere,”° instead of the expected four humors of Arabic medicine, e.g., 
four blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile, the system employed in 
the HHYF appears to be comprised of only three, air (gz, more often than 
not, not used in the Chinese sense), bile (in this case yellow bile, yellow 
liquid), and phlegm. Blood is mentioned but is clearly not a humor. There 
is a “black blood” but this cannot be black bile, never associated with 
blood in the Arabic system, and this “black blood” is not a humor. 
Whence this strange system? Perhaps the origin is not all that distant 
since Ayurvedic and Tibetan medicine both have a system of three such 
humors and not the four of the Arabic world. Making this all the more 
likely is known Tibetan influence in the parallel Yinshan zhengyao #k}# 
iE (YSZY), the imperial Yuan 7t dietary manual of 1330 which also 
incorporates substantial influence from Arabic medicine.*° There is also 


2° Paul D. Buell (2010) “Tibetans, Mongols and Cultural Fusion”. 
76Paul D. Buell, Eungene N. Anderson, and Charles Perry (2010) A Soup for the Qan. 
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the known presence of Tibetan doctors and other medical practitioners 
in high positions at the Mongol court which almost certainly produced 
the HHYF,”’ and the known existence of a parallel tradition of “Persian” 
medicine in Tibet, represented at the Mongol court in China.?> This 
included among other Tibetan doctors present in China some of those 
very Tibetan doctors involved with the traditions that ultimately became 
the YSZY. Interestingly, one of the surviving texts of the school is a spe- 
cialized manual that deals with head trauma, closely paralleling what is 
described in the HHYF.’? 

Also not orthodox Arabic medicine are references to gz in what is 
clearly a Chinese sense, such categories as 7 apertures of the body, a 
completely Chinese concept, and frequent mention of simg #2, some- 
times major blood vessels but also apparently, and this is ambiguous, the 
channels through which gz flows, although this certainly not the basic 
meaning in the HHYF. Many of the disease categories, although most 
are not without their equivalents in Arabic medicine, are purely Chinese, 
for example, feng J&, “wind”, used in an entirely Chinese sense to 
describe strokes and similar conditions. The HHYF is thus a complicated 
text with several medical traditions present and considerable evidence for 
assimilation, and not just to one alternative tradition. 

Given such realities, what are the origins of the HHYFs materi- 
als? Clearly, medical texts focusing on Arabic medicine were important 
since Arabic medicine is the pervading influence in the text as a whole 
despite an effort to adapt the material to Chinese terminology. There is 
also some evidence for assimilation to a medical environment in which 
more than one type of doctor was practicing. Thanks to the Uighurs, 
who were strong secondary presences as the HHYF was compiled, this 
environment may already have represented a highly assimilated tradition 
of medicine when its Arabic side first came to China. 


27Paul D. Buell (2010) “Tibetans, Mongols and Cultural Fusion”. 


?8QOn the various foreign traditions present in the Tibetan medicine in China see, as 
an introduction, Dan Martin (2010) “Greek and Islamic Medicines’ Historical Contact 
with Tibet: A Reassessment in View of Recently Available But Relatively Early Sources on 
Tibetan Medical Eclecticism”, in Anna Akasoy, Charles Burnett, and Ronit Yoeli-Tlalim 
(eds.), Islam and Tibet, Interactions Along the Musk Route (Aldershot: Ashgate), 117-143. 
I offer particular thanks of Olaf Czaja for sharing the results of his unpublished research in 
this area with me. 


2?Paul D. Buell (2010) “Tibetans, Mongols and Cultural Fusion”. 
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Editor Y. C. Kong and his team have emphasized the relationship of 
the text to the great Qaniin fi al-tibli of Ibn Sina. This was a standard 
medical encyclopedia in the Islamic world, at least at the time that the 
HHYF was compiled in China, but this relationship is probably a dis- 
tant one at best. The HHYF certainly reflects a renewed interest in the 
Qanin fi al-tibbi but the Qaniin is not even its most important source 
and it is a mistake to regard the HHYF as little more than a Chinese 
adaptation of the QOaniin. 

Some sources may be surmised. One is probably al-Birint (973- 
1048) but at one or two removes, but this remains to be investigated 
in depth.° Shams al-Din al-Samarqandi (c. 1250-c. 1310), who wrote 
in temporal and physical proximity to the HHYF’s original, seems sur- 
prisingly unrelated.*! But one possible source appears to have been 
Sayyid Isma’il Gorgant’s Zakhira-1-Khwarazmshahi, “Vhesaurus of the 
Khwarzamshahs”, a monumental twelfth-century Persian work very 
important in Central Asia at the time. It was apparently written there.*? 
If the HHYF did not rely on the Zakhira-1-Khwarazmshali directly, then 
it likely did on one or more of its own probably largely lost sources. 

One thing is certain, and this ties in well with the possibility of 
Gorgani as a major source, the overwhelming majority of the sources 
for the HHYF appear to have been written in the Persian language 
rather than in Arabic. Persian is clearly the working language of the 
text. Arabic script entries are, more often than not, Persian gram- 
matically. The characters chosen for Chinese translation also indicate 
Persian readings of the words. But not all sections were from Persian 
sources. The listings of materia medica, do appear often Arabic, but 
such sound shifts as the use of a “j” sound for & may indicate passage 
through Turkic hands (the sound shift is probably a Turkic palataliza- 
tion, and the same change is found in the YSZY, where there is perva- 
sive Turkic influence). Apparently, Turkic words and forms also exist 
in the text. 


304]-Birini [973-1048] (1973) Al Biriini’s Book on Pharmacy and Materia Medica, 
ed. and trans. Hakim Mohammed Said [1920-1998] (Karachi: Hamdard National 
Foundation). 


31See Martin Levey and Noury Al-Khaledy (1967) The Medical Formulary of 
Al-Samarqandz (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press). 


32 Cyril Elgood (1951) A Medical History of Persia (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press), 216-218. 
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All of this has been noticed by Y. C. Kong’s team. They strongly sug- 
gest that the HHYF was compiled primarily by Turkic speakers, prob- 
ably Uighurs. This might be expected, given the known influence of 
Turkic speakers at the Mongol court. Thus the HHYF may be one more 
expression of a Turkistani tradition of Arabic medicine that is otherwise 
largely unknown and unstudied but which must have been major and 
highly creative in Mongol times. There likewise appears to be a Syrian- 
Nestorian presence in the text, a fact that may be connected with one 
of the probable go-betweens for material in the text, as indicated below. 
Neither of these influences is unexpected given what we know about the 
cultural flows of Mongol times in particular. 

Also clear is that the HHYF, although primarily documenting the 
Islamic medicine of the time and reflecting contemporary Persian and 
probably Turkic usage, it is also an important document for Chinese cul- 
ture as well. This is not just in terms of the assimilation of some of the 
medicine and ideas involved. The text is, for example, written in a type 
of colloquial Chinese known from other Yuan dynasty-era documents. 
There is considerable internal evidence that the Chinese language of the 
text is a specialized, technical language with considerable apparent his- 
torical depth. In any case, the text is by no means a literal rendering of 
its Persian and Arabic sources but reveals considerable effort not only to 
express and translate Islamic ideas but also to assimilate them to the con- 
cepts of the Chinese medicine of the time, including the key concept of 
gi, the “life force” making traditional Chinese physiology work, although 
the qz of the HHYF is often a “humor”, “air”, as well. This usage seems 
to reflect what I see as a major Tibetan (and thereby Indian) influence. 
But often the text’s gz is just Chinese gz and nothing else showing how 
much the HHYF has been assimilated to Chinese tradition. 

The Mongol period, along with late Song * (Southern Song, 1125- 
1279) and Jin & (1125-1234) times, was a high point in the develop- 
ment of traditional Chinese medical theory. A close study of the Chinese 
language of the HHYF can thus expand our understanding of it con- 
siderably. This is now being undertaken by myself, and by my team. We 
are readying my translation of the HHYF for publication and providing 
extensive annotation. 

Such then are the obvious influences, and much more will be iden- 
tified as research continues. These almost certainly include a substan- 
tial south and Southeast Asian influence through the specific materia 
medica called for by the HHYF. These are often quite different in mix 
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than those in use in contemporary Cairo, for example, as studied by 
Chipman,** but not exclusively so (see Table 10.2). Elsewhere I postu- 
late that this is connected with the great interest of Qubilai Khan and 
his successors in the Indian Ocean in an attempt to link with Mongol 
Iran, Mongol China’s most important ally in the struggles of the wider 
Mongolian world.** We will return to this point. 

While we may easily postulate how trade alone brought many of the 
HHYFs medicinals to China. This given the interests of traditional 
China in a far-reaching trade in exotics, which became more exotic the 
more distant their origin. Nonetheless, trade alone cannot account for 
other elements of the HHYF. These include, most notably, theoreti- 
cal ideas. Even if there is substantial Chinese or even Tibetan influence, 
the substratum is Arabic. How did such material, such specific material 
in many cases, make its way to China? Some no doubt had long come 
via the Uighurs but not all is Turkic, apparently just a small part of the 
whole, even though Turkic speakers may have been among the transla- 
tors and adaptors of Arabic or more likely Persian material. 

In terms of the rest of the material, one individual must have been par- 
ticularly significant. This is the Syrian ‘Isa (Aixie *% ##), probably speak- 
ing a variant of Syriac. ‘Is4 was an important figure in Qubilai’s China 
where he held high ministerial posts in Mongol Iran, where he went as an 
ambassador (and returned).*° And there is more: ‘Isa is not only known 
to have been associated with the Arabic medicine institutions of Mongol 
China, but to have been a doctor himself and to have actually founded 
these very institutions. They in fact belonged to Isa’s family before they 
became national institutions. Thus as much as anyone, ‘Isa introduced 
Arabic medicine to the Mongols, in an activism dating back to Mongol 


33. eigh Chipman (2010) The World of Pharmacy and Pharmacists in Mamlik Cairo 
(Leiden and Boston: E. J. Brill). 


34Paul D. Buell (2012) “Qubilai and the Indian Ocean: A New Era?”, in Salvatore 
Babones and Christopher Chase-Dunn (eds.), Handbook of World-Systems Analysis, 42-43. 
See also Paul D. Buell (2009) “Indochina, Vietnamese Nationalism, and the Mongols”, 
in Volker Rybatzki, Alessandra Pozzi, Peter W. Geier, and John R. Krueger (eds.), The 
Early Mongols: Language, Culture and History Studies in Honour of Igor de Rachewiltz 
On the Occasion of His 80th Birthday [Indiana University Uralic and Altaic Series, 173 | 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press), 21-29. 

35Weng Tu-chien (1938) “Ai-hsieh: A Study of His Life”; see also, in passing, the dis- 
cussion in Thomas Allsen (2001) Culture and Conquest in Mongol Eurasia; Paul D. Buell 
(2007) “How Did Persian and Other Western Medical Knowledge Move East”, 278-294. 
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Table 10.2 Most 
important medicinals 
from the Cairo Geniza 
materials 


Myrobalan 
Rose 
Almond 
Sugar cane 
Pepper 
Endive 
Saffron 
Licorice 
Spikenard 
Lentisk 
Grape vine 
Salt 

Basil 

Borage 
Honey 

Aloe 

Sesame 

Gum Arabic 
Camphor 
Lemon 

Aloe wood 
Cherry 
Costus 

Cattle products 
Cassia (senna) 
Jujube 
Turpeth 
Bamboo 
Plum 
Scammony 
Pomegranate 
Cinnamon 
Zinc 

Anise 
Bdelium 
Frankincense 
Marsh mallow 
Clove 
Fennel 

Clay 

Wax 

Lapis lazuli 
White lead 
Agaric 

Oak gall 


79 
71 
4] 
4] 
34 
34 
34 
32 
32 
31 
29 
26 
26 
24 
23 
21 
val 
21 
20 
20 
19 
19 
19 
18 
18 
18 
18 
17 
17 
T7 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 
1d 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


(continued) 
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Table 10.2 (continued) Rinibach 15 
Rosemary 15 
Sweet violet 15 
Tamarind i 
Tragacanth 
Walnuts — 
Lavender - 
Cardamom 13 
Berberry i 
Bouttle gourd os 
Garden cress = 
Myrrh 
Quince oe 
Cassia, purging oe 
Cadmia 7 
Kohl 
Purslane - 
Olive oil - 
Amomum ie 
Celery 
Myrtle 
Onion 7 


Items in bold type are also important in the HHYF 


imperial times, and, most important, was a known go-between between 
Mongol China and Mongol Iran and back again. Is it so farfetched to 
assume that he came back to China with a satchel full of books, including 
editions and new interpretations of Ibn Sina’s important writings? 

There is another smoking gun of long-distance association and that 
is the known interest of the Il-qans, principally the translation bureau of 
the great minister Rashid al-Din, in Chinese medicine. This is reflected, 
among other places in the encyclopedia Tanksiq-nama-yi [lhani dar 
funin-1 ‘uliim-u x ttay, “Treasure Book of the I]-qans on the Sciences 
and Learning of China”, which translates and interprets a great deal of 
information regarding Chinese medicine, including an entire Chinese 
treatise on pulsing, as well as loose information from such sources as 
the Yellow Emperor’s Inner Classic.°° What is especially interesting are 


36See, as an introduction, Felix Klein-Franke and Ming Zhu (1996) “Rashid Ad-Din 
as a Transmitter of Chinese Medicine to the West”, Le Muséon 109, 395-404; Felix 
Klein-Franke and Ming Zhu (1998) “Rashid ad-Din and the Tansuqnamah, The Earliest 
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parallels in content and style between the Tanksiiq-nama and the HHYF 
suggesting that the two texts were prepared in much the same way, with 
reading and interpretation from a written source or sources. The one set 
of sources was presumably in Chinese, the other probably in Persian pri- 
marily. In the case of the HHYF, there is also the clear suggestion that 
the readers of the source texts were Uighurs, something that remains to 
be proven for Mongol Iran but which we strongly suspect. We do not 
know for sure but the conservatism of some of the transliterated forms 
does suggest contemporary Uighur usage.” 

The HHYF thus did not exist in a vacuum and appears to have been 
part of an active exchange one whose full scope we still do not know; so 
much is lost. Also, a problem is that the material in question has been 
little researched, including the Tanksiiq-nama itself, although this may 
be changing. There may even be more Chinese texts surviving in unique 
copies or very small editions in Chinese libraries and specialized collec- 
tions whose existence is of yet barely suspected. Such texts certainly once 
existed, possibly including among books copied out into the early Ming 
encyclopedia Yongle dadian K#& K3, if its Arabic medicine section is 
not the full version of the HHYF. 

The HHYF is our principal surviving source for the Arabic medicine 
transfers of the Mongol period, but it is not our only source. Another 
text heavily influenced by Arabic medicine, although the influences are 
not always so directly obvious, is the imperial dietary manual, YSZY~ It 
was presented to the Mongol court in China in 1330 by an author who, 
if not from a Turkic-speaking minority was heavily influenced by Turkic 
culture and draws upon various Arab material along with Chinese clas- 
sics of Taoist lore and dietary medicine. The text, for example, includes 


Translation of Chinese Medical Literature in the West”, Le Muséon 111, 427-445. Like the 
HHYF, the Tanksiiq-nama as it survives today is only a fragment of what once was a much 
larger text and some of the material seems even to have been lost shortly after the work was 
compiled since someone early supplemented lost sections with material from other sources. 
See Felix Klein-Franke and Ming Zhu (1996) “Rashid Ad-Din as a Transmitter”, 399-400. 
Note that, as in the HHYF, much of the material in the Tanksiiq-nama has been adapted 
with Arabic humoral medicine in mind even to the extent of distorting the Chinese content 
of the text in some cases, e.g., the so-called Rashid Ad-Din introduction, for example; cf. 
op. cit., 400-401. 

37Matsui Dai (2013) “Mongol Globalism Attested by the Uighur and Mongol 
Documents”. 
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various Arabic sharbat*® intended for medicinal purposes as well as their 
use for sweet drinks. In fact, almost all of the recipes calling for substan- 
tial amounts of sugar show Arabic influence. The text also contains inter- 
esting references to saffron as cheering based in Arabic humoral theory.*? 
Likewise, some of the YSZYs many prohibitions closely parallel infor- 
mation in the dietary medicine of the Arabic cookbooks of the period.*° 
Even more striking is a whole section of the text that appears straight out 
of Ibn Sina, namely the long discussion on food and other avoidances 
for a wet nurse.*! Such material exists in Ibn Sina but is not part of the 
Chinese tradition at all, at least not prior to the YSZY. 


MEDICINALS 


The most important direct evidence for long-distance influence, and 
more specifically for trade and direct contacts, are the medicinals called 
for in the HHYF and in other texts of the era. Thousands are called 
for in the HHYF usually by Arabic or Persian (or, more rarely, Syriac) 
names. While substitutions are indicated in many cases, reflecting, 
as I suspect, the times in which the current version of the HHYF was 
adapted and re-edited, and a direct indication of when those times were, 
the assumption in the text as a whole is that the medicinals called for 
were exactly those to be used. That is to say, when frankincense is called 
for we must generally assume that the authors of the recipes of the text 
intended that South Arabian frankincense be used, as elsewhere in the 
Arabic medicine of the time. 

This assumption is strengthened when we compare the specific kinds 
of medicinals called for in the HHYF with the existing recipe texts of 
the era, other than the HHYF, and with a most important independent 


38One is even called that, made with red currants. Cf. Paul D. Buell, Eugene 
N. Anderson and Charles Perry (2010) A Soup for the Qan, 374-375. In fact the entire sec- 
tion from which this recipe comes shows overwhelming Arabic influence even if not openly 
labelled as Arabic. 


Op, cit,, 551, 
49See for example material in Nawal Nasrallah (2007) Annals of the Caliphs‘Kitchens, 


Ibn Sayyar al-Warragq’s Tenth-Century Baghdadi Cookbook, English Translation with 
Introduction and Glossary (Leiden and Boston: E. J. Brill). 


*lPaul D. Buell, Eugene N. Anderson, and Charles Perry (2010) A Soup for the Qan, 
265-267. 
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source of documents indicating what people were actually using. This is 
the material on medicine from the Cairo Geniza, a special part in the 
Cairo synagogue where texts that might contain the name of God were 
preserved from destruction. The largest collection is held in the UK by 
Cambridge University, in its Taylor-Schechter Collection. Most doc- 
uments come from the period extending from the eleventh century to 
early Mamlik times. They include medical books, personal and _ insti- 
tutional notebooks, letters, prescriptions, and lists of materia medica, 
showing how an Arabized Jewish community in a large Arabic-speaking 
city ministered to its sick and kept its people healthy.** Of course, the 
period from which the texts come is closely similar to the period in 
which we suspect the archetype of the HHYF was written. Note that 
the Geniza material is still being evaluated and the sample in table two is 
much smaller than the equivalent mix of HHYF material. 

The following table lists incidences of the major medicinals by type 
found in the three content chapters of the HHYF (not including the 
Table of Contents for the second half of the text; note that juan 34 is 
for external medicine, which somewhat skewers the results with a quite 
different sample of medicinals). In this case, types of medicinals all grape 
products, including wine, have been grouped under grape, for example. 
This follows the practice of Lev and Amar, 2008. By and large, the picture 
in the HHYF is one of considerable medical diversity and this table does 
not include all the single entries for quite exotic medicinals. Also omitted 
are many references to water, cold, warm and just water, plus a few special 
forms. Basil is omitted as well since while there are a few references to 
basil as such, mostly it is confused with mint as “aromatic herb”. The bro- 
ken down numbers are those from juan 12, juan 30 and juan 34. 

Of the individual medicinals, pepper seems strange as the most called 
for but pepper, here both white and black, is a most important compo- 
nent of Galenic medicine, as is honey and saffron. Both are very popular 
in the HHYF. Pepper was primarily from India and saffron from various 
places in North Africa on West, also from the Middle East and India. 
Of the items that follow, myrobalans although growing elsewhere, there 
are even some species found in China and Vietnam, were primarily sup- 
plied by India when the HHYF was written. Medicinal aloes came from 
various places, but the best were from Socotra. In fact, Socotran aloe is 


42 Efraim Lev and Zohar Amar (2008) Practical Materia Medica of the Medieval Eastern 
Mediterranean According to the Cariro Genizah (Leiden and Boston: E. J. Brill). 
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specified several times in the HHYF. Chinese spikenard is, as its name 
implies, Chinese, but here it is probably just a stand-in for Indian spike- 
nard, Nardostachy jatamansi. Roses grow in many places but rose water 
and other rose products used as medicinals are typically Middle Eastern. 
Cardamoms, both the large and small varieties, were mostly from India. 
Long pepper is mostly from India although there is a similar plant found 
in Java. Grapes were grown in China, in the Inner Mongolian border- 
lands of the time, but wine is typically Western, as are grape vinegars 
(other vinegars are called for just as vinegar and many of these may, in 
fact, be grape vinegar). Myrrh is a well-known product of south Arabia 
and dodder is another largely Middle Eastern plant as is rue. Only with 
ginger do we come to a purely Chinese medicinal but one that was 
grown the world over and certainly used in Arabic medicine. And so on. 
Clearly, the most common medicinals in the HHYF were Middle Eastern 
or Indian. 

Just how Arabic and Western the medicinals of the HHYF really are, 
can be seen from a comparison of the HH YF list with the list of the most 
important Cairo Geniza medicinals. To be sure, the HHYF sample even 
with a fragmentary HHYF is larger and more detailed than the Geniza 
materials and includes kinds of material excluded by Lev and Amar as not 
likely to find practical use, but the results of comparisons are still striking. 
Table 10.2 from summary materials in Lev and Amar*? shows what they 
considered the most pragmatic medicinals used in the Cairo Jewish com- 
munity (practical material medica). That is, they have weeded out what 
they call “theoretical materia medica” .** 

This is clearly the same mix of medicinals with a few exceptions. The 
Geniza sample, for example, uses different green vegetables than the 
HHYFs sample, its camphor is not real camphor but a Southeast Asian 
substitute, Baroos camphor, which was considered better actually for 
medicinal use. Cairo also had a greater variety of mineral drugs availa- 
ble, and some of the fruits are different, e.g., no lemons existed in China 
at the time. These differences are minor and if one looks at individual 
occurrences in both sets of material, not listed here in the tables, the 
close resemblance of the samples is even more obvious. 


43 Efraim Lev and Zohar Amar (2008) Practical Materia Medica, 516-558. 
44Op. cit., 550-552. 
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What is interesting in addition is that the summary of typical Galenic 
medicinals offered by Johnston and Horsley*® is also clearly in the same 
tradition, even to the pepper and honey. When the HHYF was first writ- 
ten down, and I think this was originally a lost Yuan dynasty edition,*° 
its content was clearly recognizable and consistently Arabic. The text, in 
spite of clear Chinese influences, was closely similar to other medicinal 
and recipe collections of the time. 

From whence these exotic medicinals? Two routes are possible, over- 
land through Central Asia and across the Indian Ocean. Prior to the 
time of what I think of as the original edition of the HHYF, much of the 
movement was overland. Later this changed due to civil wars in Central 
Asia, between Qubilai and various pretenders and between Qubilai and 
rebels. There was also a civil war with Qaydu (died 1301) representing 
the House of Khan Ogédei. It had lost out to the House of Tolui in 
1251, and Qaydu actively fought his opponent intent on restoring its 
fortunes. The result was a serious disruption of Central Asian movement, 
although it did not stop entirely. Only under Qubilai’s successor Temiir 
Oljeitu was there briefly peace and this did not last. 

Ocean trade, looked at from China, was of two sorts. On the one 
side, there was the traffic ancestral to the later country trade. This was 
movement in stages primarily through Southeast Asia. Later, alongside 
this early country trade, a well-established long-distance trade developed, 
particularly during Song and Mongol times. The country traffic was 
ages old and has been relatively well documented. It covered nearly the 
entire Indian Ocean and even nearby parts of Africa, although not yet 


45Tan Johnston and G. H. R. Horsley, trans. and eds. (2011) Galen: Methods of Medicine 
[Loeb Classical Library], 3 vols. (Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University Press), 
I, CXXXV—CXXXVII. 


46The reasons for such an assumption are: (1) the known infrastructure for Arabic med- 
icine during the Yuan period, (2) known large scale contacts, via Isa, the Translator and 
Iran, for example, (3) differences between what was apparently a given body of medici- 
nals and what became a body of medicinals with many substitutions, in the Ming edition, 
(4) manuscript evidence for a long history of transmission as witnessed by corruptions in 
Arabic script entries and their apparent loss, in cases where the Arabic script entries simply 
write out a Chinese transcription in many cases, and last but not least, and (5) there is 
a pervasive Uighur influence in the HHYF. This influence makes great sense for a Yuan 
text but not for a Ming one. We (co-author Eugene N. Anderson and myself) intend to 
deal with these considerations in future publications. Future research will also deal with the 
question of the original sources of the HHYF, in so far as they can be known. 
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around Africa, by the time that the HHYF was written. Direct traffic was 
much later to develop. The first to sail across the Indian Ocean even to 
the outskirts of China were the Arabs, although it is hard to distinguish 
Arabic from Iranian shipping.*’” This traffic continued for quite a long 
time, during Yuan, for example, when there were already huge Middle 
Eastern merchant communities in China, part of networks stretching 
from China over Southeast Asia and India to the Middle East, principally 
but not exclusively the Arab ports. 

The Chinese learned from the Middle Eastern merchants and sailors. 
This included sailing in Arabic-style ships, but by Southern Song, vari- 
ous styles of native Chinese ships were already in use.*® This was at first 
a purely commercial endeavor, but Qubilai took advantage of Chinese 
maritime development, including for warfare, to build huge fleets that 
attacked Japan, Vietnam and Java. This was the first time in Chinese his- 
tory that any dynasty, even a foreign one, had maintained an imperial 
presence over the seas.*? 

Qubilai’s direct attacks were defeated but he and his successors 
followed up imperialism with a diplomatic offensive. They made special 
efforts to achieve and maintain direct connections with Mongol Iran, 
Qubilai’s principal ally in the on-going struggles with Central Asia pow- 
ers. To illustrate the changes involved, Marco Polo and his family came 
by land, but went back by sea, in a huge Chinese ship. Coming from 
the other side was Oderic of Pordenone. Associated with these known 
movements is substantial evidence for an active trade across the Indian 
Ocean during Yuan times, one reaching a high point during circa 1290 
to 1340.°° This trade certainly included medicinals, including the exotic 
ones finding use in the HH YF. 


47 George F. Hourani (1995) Arabic Seafaring in the Indian Ocean in Ancient and Early 
Medieval Times, rev. and expanded by John Carswell (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press). 


48For the earliest period of the trade see Wang Gungwu (1958) “The Nanhai Trade: 
A Study of the Early History of Chinese Trade in the South China Sea”, Journal of the 
Malaysian Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 31.2, 1-135. 


“Deng Gang (1999) Maritime Sector, Institutions, and Sea Power of Premodern China 
[Contributions in Economics and Economic History, 212] (Westport, CT and London: 
Greenwood Press). 

°0See now the important study by Virgil Ciolciltan (2012) The Mongols and the Black Sea 
Trade in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, trans. Samuel Willcoks [East Central and 
Eastern Europe in the Middle Ages| (Leiden and Boston: E. J. Brill). 
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Paul Wheatley*! has cataloged some of the commodities involved in the 
trade during late Song times, not all coming from distant points, and not 
all coming from the Middle East, for example, to China, but the reverse. 
Items of direct medical interest include (1) cloves, from Indonesia, (2) 
Frankincense, from south Arabia, (3) dried galingale, a spice, although in 
this case galingale went from China to India rather than the reverse, (4) 
bottle gourds, another Southeast Asian product, (5) dates, from the Middle 
East and these are mentioned in the HHYF, (6) medicinal rhubarb, a classic 
Chinese product, (7) benzoin and (8) gum Benjamin, Southeast Asian prod- 
ucts in spite of the association of benzoin with Iran (anxi xiang KFA), 
(9) putchuk, from Arabia, (10) Saussurea lappa, mulan pi 7 #8 KL, proba- 
bly from Ceylon, (11) various melons from Southeast Asia, (12) gardenia 
flowers, from the Persian gulf, (13) coconuts from Southeast Asia, (14) san- 
dalwood, another Southeast Asian product, (15) betel, Southeast Asian and 
called from in the HHYF, (16) gharuwood, also from the south, (17) oak 
galls, mostly from the Middle East, (18) myrrh, from south Arabia, rhinoc- 
eros horn, an export, (19) coral, used in the HHYF and Middle Eastern, 
(20) amber, from India, (21) sugar cane and sugar, from Southeast Asia, 
(22) orris-root, another Southeast Asian product, (23) cardamoms, from 
Southeast Asia and India, (24) grain-of paradise, a small cardamom, from 
Africa, (25) alum, another Javan product, pearls, these were mostly local, 
(26) arsenic, also Chinese, but some came from Java, (27) cinnabar, mostly 
Chinese, (28) sulfur, also exported, (29) safflower, another Javanese prod- 
uct, a substitute for saffron, (30) madder, imported by China from India, 
and a medicinal in the HHYF, various (31) nutmegs, from Indonesia, (32) 
pepper, mostly from Java, (33) camphor, from Southeast Asia, (34) myro- 
balans, from India, a major medicinal in the HHYF, (35) anise, from the 
Middle East and India, (36) cubebs from Java, (37) rose water, from the 
Middle East coming via Ceylon, (38) sapanwood, from Southeast Asia, (39) 
liquid storax, from the Middle East and Africa, although also as a substitute 
from Annam, (40) aloes, ideally from Socotra, (41) dragon’s blood from the 
far West, (42) lead, mostly from India, and used in various forms as medic- 
inals, (43) asafetida, usually from Iran and Afghanistan, (44) lakawood, a 
Southeast Asian material, (45) mica, from India usually, (46) borax, from 
the far West, various kinds of (47) salt, most exported from China, (48) bees 
wax, from Southeast Asia, and (49) ambergris, another Arab product. 


51 Paul Wheatley (1959) “Geographical Notes on Some Commodities Involved in the Song 
Maritime Trade”, Journal of the Malaysian Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 32.2, 1-139. 
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Thus we can see that no later than Song times an active trade in medic- 
inals some coming quite a long distance, e.g., the myrrh, frankincense and 
aloes of southern Arabia and Socotra. Many of them play a prominent role 
in the HHYF, others also occur singly. Trade continued to expand under 
the Mongols, although we lack a survey as good as Wheatley’s or for that 
matter the kinds of source materials we have for the Song. 

Ming, by contrast, initially turned away from the sea only to go over to 
the most significant maritime expansionism in Chinese history. This one 
closely followed on what the Mongols had tried to achieve but more effec- 
tively and with different goals. There was more exploration and an empha- 
sis on showing the flag rather than on direct conquest. A full discussion of 
the Zheng He voyages is, however, beyond the scope of this short paper. 
What by contrast is significant for us here are the conditions that imposed 
themselves after the great voyages of exploration were ended. 

Ming in general but particularly later Ming preferred land expan- 
sion and, most important, the court took a position that was positively 
anti-commerce, although it was impossible to prevent smuggling and 
other illicit movements of goods and the tribute trade continued as 
always. Ming, in any case, preferred to move physically into Southeast 
Asia, nearly as far as Laos and Cambodia, rather than continue its mari- 
time expansion. Here, too, they followed a Mongol era lead except that 
the Mongols also used the seas. 

It may be suggested that, as a result, it became impossible to maintain 
a viable Arabic medicine in China by the late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century, when, apparently, the existing version of the HH YF was written. 
It may also be suggested that this, more than its alienness, may be the 
reason for its decline and virtual disappearance. That is to say, the flour- 
ishing Arabic medicine of Yuan times became the withered tradition of 
late Ming. Ming could just not get the required medicinals. 

Evidence for the change in the quality of medicine being practiced are 
the many substitutions indicated in the text of the HHYF as it exists today. 
My colleague and co-author Gene Anderson has collected this material 
and what we have is much more than a simple replacement of this gum by 
that gum, or real camphor by the better Barus camphor. This kind of thing 
had been going on for centuries and it was a regular pattern for Southeast 
Asian states to find local substitutes for products once imported from a 
great distance. The replacements in the HHYF and I assume that like the 
mis-writings of the Arabic entries, and other evidence for the development 
of the text, these represent the very last stage in its development, were not 
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viable replacements in most cases but seem to represent a frenzied grasping 
to do something with the text formulae still perceived as valuable even if 
the actual formulae could no longer be created as intended. 

Thus our text calls Indian malabathrum loquat leaf, borage, dock 
root, rue, field mind, parsley, Chinese angelica, nard, Chinese spike- 
nard, storax as roes maloes oil, pellitory as Asarum, false bdellium and 
bdellium as benzoin, mastic as the “rue of the western regions”, cara- 
way as dill, turpeth as Bupleurum, ash fruit as sparrow’s tongue, in this 
case simply translation of the Arabic name, scammony as croton bean, 
Mesua ferrea as musk, acacia as Chinese sumac, rockrose resin as amber- 
gris, rue stem/white bezoar as burdock seed or white mustard seed, 
maple as mustard and gallnut as Artemisia juice.°? There is also a con- 
sistent identification of saffron as safflower, a more available medicine 
from Southeast Asia.°* In the same chapter, carrot is called Chinese corn- 
bind, Polygonum multiflorum, and so on. There are many more of these 
mis-equations, too many to list here. 

Some of these substitutions or false identifications have totally dif- 
ferent medicinal properties than what was intended originally within 
the tradition. Some, for example, the croton beans for scammony, were 
downright dangerous. This was not a viable medicine. 

So, in conclusion, Arabic medicine did find its way to East Asia and, at 
first, we have every evidence that it was intended to be practiced in China 
more or less as elsewhere, in Cairo, for example. However, as East Asia 
moved away from close contacts with the West and gave up much of its sea 
traffic, what had once been viable medicine changed, e.g., the substitutes. 
It was this change more than anything else that led to the decline and vir- 
tual disappearance of Arabic medicine in China. The situation only changed 
again when the Portuguese created new and more reliable long-distance 
links after 1498, thus the great interest of Garcia da Orta, for example, in 
medicinals.°* His medicines moved once again and if there had been any 
Arabic medicine in China still at the time it would have quickly come into a 
flourishing state. But this was not the case and the foreign medicine of the 
time was that of the Western missionaries, not distant Arab forebears. 


52 Tuan 30. 
53 Tuan 12. 


54Garcia da Orta [c. 1501 or 1502-1568] (1891) Coldquios des Simples e Drogas da India, 
ed. and annotated by Conde de Ficalho, 2 vols. (Lisboa: Imprensa Nacional). 
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CHAPTER 11 


Mules in the Indian Ocean World: Breeding 
and ‘Trade in the Long Nineteenth Century, 


1780s to 1918 


William G. Clarence-Smith 


A NEGLECTED COMMODITY 


The history of commodity chains is booming, but not all commodities have 
received equal treatment. The number of historically traded goods is vast, 
the sources are uneven, the interests of researchers are haphazard, today’s 
concerns are projected backwards in time, and fashion exercises its accus- 
tomed tyranny. Cultivated and mineral products prevail over animal ones 
in research agendas. Products of animal origin, such as wool and hides, fare 
better than live animals, in which category cattle steal the limelight. Even 
among equids, noble horses overshadow lowly mules and donkeys. 

The word ‘mule’ is used rather loosely here, as a blanket term for tech- 
nically different hybrids. Crossing a jack, a male donkey, with a mare, a 
female horse, engenders a mule in the proper sense. When a stallion, a male 
horse, is mated with a jenny, a female donkey, a hinny results. Both crosses 
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are male or female, sexually active and almost invariably sterile. Males are 
often castrated. Buyers have tended to prefer mules to hinnies, and females 
and castrati to entire males. Pushing the definition even further, this chap- 
ter briefly considers hybrids of zebras with horses or donkeys. 

Mules can only be bred successfully in any numbers with skill and 
long-term commitment. As different kinds of equids display a natural 
antipathy to each other, mares that lose their foals are coaxed into foster- 
ing newborn jacks, to encourage them to think of themselves as horses. 
Even then, human coercion may be required to control a mare being 
covered by a jack. Conception rates are lower than for horses, and mis- 
carriage rates higher. As jacks can refuse to cover both mares and jennies, 
a second set of jacks may be required to produce a new generation of 
donkeys. Uses have to be found for jacks not performing well at stud, 
and the existence of supernumerary jennies may act as a spur to hinny 
breeding. Finally, stallions producing mares specialized in engendering 
mules may prove ill adapted to other tasks and are thus an economic lia- 
bility. As a consequence of this complex process of production, prices of 
mules are often quite high. 

Mules are particularly appreciated as pack animals in hot, stony and 
steep landscapes. They also pull an assortment of vehicles and are rid- 
den, albeit rarely on the field of battle, as they are unwilling to put their 
lives at risk. At times, they plough, thresh, shift timber, and power mills, 
water-pumps and other machines. They also yield dung, hides, hoofs and 
bones, but not milk. Humans rarely eat their flesh.! 

Breeders of mules were historically distributed around the Indian 
Ocean World, but unevenly. The first deliberate crossing of donkeys and 
horses probably occurred around the third millennium BCE, in the bor- 
derlands of modern Anatolia and Iraq, where domesticated horses, dif- 
fusing southwards from the Eurasian steppe, met domesticated donkeys 
coming out of Africa.* Breeders thereafter became established in dry or 
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mountainous terrain, avoiding the insects that spread trypanosome par- 
asites, the virus of African Horse Sickness and other maladies.* Religious 
taboos also negatively affected the distribution of mule breeding, espe- 
cially in the Hindu-Buddhist world, and to a lesser extent in the world of 
Islam.* 

In the long nineteenth century, Indian Ocean mule breeders proved 
unable to meet all the regional needs stimulated by spreading trade and 
conquest. They enjoyed the natural protection of distance, but they suf- 
fered from equine diseases, environmental disasters, scarce pastures, 
cultural prejudices, tariff barriers and dysfunctional politics. Moreover, 
military requirements spiked suddenly and unpredictably, with immedi- 
ate availability more significant than price in times of war. At the same 
time, costs of imports from outside the region fell steeply, as railways and 
steamers spread.° 


SETTLER AFRICA: FROM MULES TO ZEBRULES 


Horses and donkeys were historically rare in mediaeval Africa south of 
the Ethiopian highlands, zebras were not domesticated, and mule breed- 
ing may not have existed. In consequence, it was the arrival of European 
colonialists that gave some impulse to mule breeding, albeit on a lim- 
ited scale. The French were established in the previously uninhabited 
Mascarene archipelago from the eighteenth century, but only seem to 
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have begun breeding mules quite late in that century.® At the end of the 
1810s, a planter on Bourbon | Réunion] acquired an expensive breeding 
jack from the Gulf, together with a set of good mares, for this purpose.’ 
Around 1850, a plan was proposed to breed mules on the high plains 
of Réunion.® However, the nineteenth-century sugar boom left neither 
land nor labour free for such enterprises in either Réunion or Mauritius.” 

In contrast, mule breeding began almost immediately after the Dutch 
East India Company established itself at the Cape in 1652, with more 
sustained efforts emerging in the eighteenth century, to service the 
wheat farms of the southwestern Cape.!? After Britain had conquered 
the Cape in 1795, military demand for the French Wars proved to be a 
further stimulus.!! The mule breeding zone lay in an arc around Cape 
Town in the first half of the nineteenth century.!* Boer farmers dis- 
liked the mule’s inability to reproduce, but appreciated the fact that it 
was faster than an ox.!* As poor quality mares and jacks were generally 
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mated, ‘Cape mules’ were of a ‘lighter’ type, rarely above 14 hands in 
height at the withers, a hand being 4 inches or 101.6 millimetres.!* 

In the late nineteenth century, the De Beers diamond company 
sought to produce more and larger mules in South Africa, with imported 
prize jacks.!° However, this project was undermined by a belief in ‘tele- 
gony’, according to which mares were thought to be permanently ‘pol- 
luted’ by mating with jacks.!° Moreover, a major epizootic of African 
Horse Sickness raged from the Cape to Central Africa in 1891-92, deci- 
mating all equids.!” 

Disease focused minds on cross-breeding zebras, which enjoyed a 
high degree of resistance to both African Horse Sickness and tryp- 
anosomiasis, with donkeys and horses.!® By the 1890s, Burchell’s 
or Plains zebras were mated with horses and donkeys to produce 
‘zebrules’.!? Experiments of this type extended into Southern Rhodesia 
[Zimbabwe].?° White farmers followed suit in Kenya, where Lord 
Delamere sought to propagate numerous zebrules on his wide estates.7! 

In the event, settler Africa did not manage to produce sufficient mules 
or zebrules, relying instead on imports of cheap South American mules, 
which became officially available from 1810, as Spanish rule crumbled.?? 
British free trade principles long allowed foreign mules to enter untaxed, 
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and it was not until 1928 that South African farmers obtained a protec- 
tionist import tariff of £5 a head.?° 


ETHIopIA: A CHRISTIAN AFFAIR 


The highlands of Ethiopia bred numerous small mule s since the dim and 
distant past. Generally under 13 hands in height, they could carry nearly 
100 kilos and were very frugal. In the nineteenth century, a jack and a 
stallion would typically cover a mare alternately, and Ethiopians also bred 
some hinnies.** White mules were most esteemed, probably fathered by 
long-legged and graceful Sennar jacks from the neighbouring Nilotic 
Sudan.*° Mules were the backbone of Ethiopia’s pack transport system.° 

Mule breeding was a Christian specialism, and monks were themselves 
enthusiastic breeders, as in the Debre Bizen Monastery of what is today 
Eritrea.?” Christians rode mules in preference to horses and saw them as 
emblems of political power.”® The region of Lasta, to the south of the 
classical capital of Axum, was a major breeding zone, as was Gojjam, fur- 
ther west.?? Close by to Lasta, Weldiya [Woldia] hosted the greatest mule 
fair of the highlands.*° 

The neighbours of the Christians were less enthusiastic in this pur- 
suit. The turbulent and expanding Oromo [Galla] peoples, infiltrating 
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from the south and including converts to Islam, did breed good mules. 
However, they remained much more partial to their fiery ponies.*! 
Somali Muslim clans to the south and east had few donkeys and mainly 
obtained mules from Ethiopia.** Arabic-speaking Muslims to the west, in 
the Nilotic Sudan, imported their mules from the Christian highlands.** 

Indeed, mules were one of early modern Ethiopia’s five main export 
commodities.** In the early 1810s, such animals were available for 
purchase at Massawa, on the Red Sea coast.*° Forty years later, mules 
were among the main products sent from Harar to the Somali port of 
Berbera.*° While some left by sea, others went overland to neighbour- 
ing areas.*” By the late nineteenth century, however, Ethiopian mules 
were mainly consumed within the highlands themselves, and exports had 
fallen away to a trickle.*® 


THE MIDDLE East: A PASTORALIST OCCUPATION 


Mule breeding was uneven across the Middle East and western Inner 
Asia. Muslim Arabs and Turks often gave credence to hadiths of the 
Prophet that prohibited mule breeding.*” They also held the horse in 
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high cultural esteem and disliked crossing it with the lowly ass.*° In con- 
trast, transhumant pastoralists speaking Iranian languages and somewhat 
unorthodox in their Islam, notably Kurds and Lurs, were enthusiastic 
breeders of mules.*! The mules of the western Iranian Plateau were on 
the small side, but were known for their strength and endurance. It was 
said that they could carry up to 150 kilos for 30 miles in a day.*? 

Foremost among these breeders were the Luri-speaking Bakhtiari, 
who kept numerous jacks and mares segregated from other animals for 
this purpose.** In the mid-twentieth century, Bakhtiari breeders chose a 
large jack, who had been brought up by a mare since birth, and who had 
thus always lived as a horse. A mare in heat was brought to sloping land 
below the jack and was kept steady by several men. Male mules were cas- 
trated at around three or four years of age.** 

Persian mules went overland to the Ottoman Empire and entered 
Indian Ocean trade through Gulf ports, but seemingly never in large 
numbers.*° Sea-borne exports reached nearly 2,000 in 1891, but that 
was an exceptional year, and they were usually in the low hundreds or 
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even lower.*¢ Scarce exports were not due to official restrictions, but 
rather to a buoyant internal market.*7 

Ottoman Syria was another significant mule producing area by 
1800, although the region had earlier imported numerous mules from 
Cyprus.*® The plains around Aleppo and Damascus were the main 
breeding zones in the 1890s, with some extension into the Biq’a Plain 
of modern Lebanon.*? It is unclear who the breeders were, but Kurds 
and Arab Christians may have been involved. Circassian refugees from 
the Caucasus, entering the area from the 1870s, were also skilled mule 
raisers, extending the activity into what is today Jordan.°? Some of these 
‘Syrian’ mules were exported, mainly to Egypt, through Alexandretta 
[Iskendrun] and Beirut.*! 

Egypt bred some fine mules itself, but they remained relatively expen- 
sive and rare animals.°? The best jacks for breeding were large white rid- 
ing donkeys, many of which came from Upper Egypt and Nubia.*? It is 
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possible that Christian Copts were the principal local breeders, although 
this is nowhere stated. In any event, nineteenth-century Egypt remained 
dependent on importing mules, not only from Syria, but also from 
Cyprus.°* 


SouTH ASIA: BREEDING UNDER THE AEGIS 
OF THE COLONIAL STATE 


As the colonial army demanded ever larger numbers of mules in India 
for mountain batteries and logistics, the British set up the most sustained 
state-directed development of breeding in the Indian Ocean World. They 
promoted mule production from 1876 by purchasing jacks to cover 
mares of Indian owners, usually for a nominal fee.°> The experimental 
station at Hissar even imported zebras to mate with donkeys, although 
results were disappointing.°° 

Mule breeding was most successful in the Islamic northwest of the 
subcontinent, especially in the Punjab. In contrast, the mainly Hindu 
populations of Gujarat, Rajasthan and the Deccan, where there were 
numerous donkeys, stubbornly resisted British blandishments to pro- 
duce mules. This was explained as ‘caste prejudice’.°’ That said, high 
caste Khatri dealers did take to breeding mules in the Punjab, allegedly 
responding to financial incentives.°® 

A recurring complaint was that there were insufficient jacks of good 
quality. Veterinary and remount officials thus spent much time and 
money searching for suitable donkeys in the Middle East, Central Asia, 
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Southern Europe, the USA and even in Somalia and China. Eventually, 
they came to the conclusion that importing jacks was not worth the 
cost. Following the report of the Horse and Mule-Breeding Committee 
in 1901, officials concentrated on ‘improving’ the Punjab jack. Plans to 
brand local ‘pony mares’ as suitable for mule breeding met with fierce 
local resistance and were quietly dropped, in favour of giving away 
surplus army mares. Officials also suggested the privatization of stud 
services, as Indian entrepreneurs were effectively moving into the busi- 
ness.°? Indeed, some mules were even being exported to the Afghan 
enemy. 

In line with the report of the Horse and Mule-Breeding Committee 
in 1901, conditions governing land grants in Punjabi ‘canal colonies’ 
were modified, to provide land to families that would breed ‘horses and 
mules for the army’. In practice, however, few mules were bred under 
this scheme. In the Jhelum colony, settled in 1902-1906, the emphasis 
was on horses. In the Lower Bari Doab colony, settled from 1914, the 
government even halted mule breeding altogether from 1917 to 1940, 
because it interfered with the supply of cavalry remounts. This reflected 
tensions between the cavalry and artillery arms of the Indian army.°! 


AUSTRALIA: A MISSED OPprporRTUNITY 


Import substitution took time in Australia under British rule, though 
the continent was effectively self-sufficient in mules by the 1870s. From 
the late 1830s, South American mules were brought from Chile or the 
River Plate, but such imports disappeared in the 1860s.°* A few don- 
keys arrived from India as early as 1793, but then vanished from the 
records.°° In 1841, Maltese jacks were imported into New South Wales 
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to breed mules. A third introduction in 1866, accompanying cam- 
els from Afghanistan, made the zone north of Adelaide a small centre 
of mule breeding.® ‘Masqat’, that is al-Hasa, jacks from the Gulf ini- 
tially covered mares to make mules of 12 to 14 hands. Larger Catalan 
and Kentucky sires were then imported, engendering mules of 14 to 15 
hands, used especially in northwestern Australia. 

Despite the advantages of a lack of equine diseases and wide pastures, 
Australia failed to progress from import substitution to export more 
than a few mules. Australians appear to have imbibed prejudices from 
England, where donkeys and mules were seen as animals of the urban 
poor, wandering Romany ‘Gypsies’ and Celtic peripheries.°” Mules were 
described as ‘brutes’ in Queensland in the late 1880s, at a time when 
local packers complained of shortages, and when only three breeders 
were known to exist in the territory.°° 

The Australian press reflected a spurt of optimism after the Boer 
War of 1899-1902, marked by military demand in India, rising prices 
and imports of fine breeding jacks.°? For about a decade, a few mules, 
together with some donkeys, were exported to the South Pacific, India, 
Mauritius and South Africa.” However, this trade remained quite small 
and was overshadowed by booming exports of ‘Waler’ horses to Indian 
Ocean markets.’! 
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IMPORTS FROM BEYOND THE INDIAN OCEAN 


Once Spanish colonial protectionism had been cast off in the early nine- 
teenth century, the South American ‘mule belt’ was well positioned to 
supply Indian Ocean markets. Sea-borne exports to foreign destinations 
from independent states were directed mainly to the Caribbean, but 
some also went to the Indian Ocean World.’? South American mules 
were particularly cheap, albeit badly, if at all, broken in.”° 

The USA came later to raising mules, and their fine but costly ani- 
mals had to travel further to reach the Indian Ocean, where they mainly 
arrived in times of war. George Washington encouraged the sector from 
the 1780s, and rearing mules developed fast from the 1830s. Benefiting 
from large jacks and calcium-rich bluegrass pastures, the mules of 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri became the best in the world.’+ 
Exports abroad were small prior to the Civil War of the early 1860s, but 
they grew fast thereafter, typically to service American and British mili- 
tary campaigns.”° 

Southern Europe concentrated on supplying fine donkeys to produce 
mules. By the second half of the nineteenth century, buyers from around 
the world were paying astronomical sums for jacks, especially those of 
Poitou, Andalusia, Catalonia, Majorca, Sicily, Malta and Cyprus.’° Indian 
Ocean breeders took part in this purchasing frenzy, albeit to a limited 
degree.’’ 
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Some European mules also reached Indian Ocean markets, including 
famous French mules from Poitou. There were historical ties to planters 
originating from France in the Mascarenes and fluctuating levels of tariff 
protection in French colonies. However, such mule exports to the Indian 
Ocean declined over the course of the long nineteenth century.’”® 

North and West China supplied mules to India and Burma, whether 
overland or by sea. The best were bred with large Shandong or Shanxi 
jacks and were widely traded within China.’? Some were sent by sea to 
India towards the end of the period.®® Mules from eastern Tibet and 
Yunnan were generally smaller.5! Chinese Hui Muslims were the prin- 
cipal breeders in Yunnan, and their overland mule and pony caravans 
included some animals brought for sale in Burma.®? 

Transporting mules by sea over long distances involved particular haz- 
ards, especially on sailing vessels.°* However, mortality rates appear to have 
decreased from the 1860s, with more experience and the hiring of veteri- 
nary surgeons.®* Nevertheless, the experience of long sea voyages remained 
traumatic, for example for a cargo of hapless South American mules 
unloaded in Cape Town in 1876.°° In contrast, a modern steamer loaded 
a cargo of American mules in San Francisco in or shortly before 1910. 
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Table 11.1 Mauritius— 


j Mules and Donkeys Mules 

average annual imports of 

mules 1833-1913 (with 1833-1839 1040 

gaps) 1841-1850 1553 
1851-1860 n.a. jae 
1861-1870 1092 
1871-1880 2079 
1881-1890 966 
1891-1900 948 
1901-1910 477 
1911-1913 102 


Sources British Parliamentary Papers, Mauritius Blue Books 


Each mule had an electric light and a fan to ease its journey to Fii’s sugar 
86 
estates. 


PLANTATION MARKETS: THE MASCARENES 


Tropical estates around the world generally made heavy use of mules in 
the nineteenth century, and the Mascarene sugar islands were no excep- 
tion. The archipelago included the Ile-de-France, British Mauritius from 
1814, and the Ile Bourbon, called Réunion by its French masters from 
1848. Mules briefly turned sugar mills in Réunion early in the nineteenth 
century, although they were soon replaced by steam engines.°” As shown 
in Table 11.1, Mauritius’ annual imports of mules were considerable in 
the nineteenth century, albeit tailing off from the 1880s. 

Mules were essentially employed for transport in the nineteenth 
century, and they had virtually superseded slower oxen in carting cane 
in Mauritius by the 1860s.°° Oxen continued longer in this task in 
Réunion, but the number of mules was also increasing.®’ As the British 
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built ‘macadamised’ roads across Mauritius, mules joined horses in pull- 
ing carriages and fast carrioles, as well as drawing drays and wagons.”° 
The Port Louis docks depended on mule power up to the First World 
War 

A few small Persian mules came to the Mascarenes, but Ethiopia was 
a more significant early source.”? French ships called at the Red Sea port 
of Massawa from the 1830s, taking 400 or so Ethiopian mules a year to 
the Mascarenes up to the 1850s. Animals purchased for $15 in Massawa 
might be sold for $160-—200 in the Mascarenes, but risks and costs were 
considerable. The animals were already out of condition when embarked 
on the hot Eritrean coast, and prone to disease. Ships had to provide 
ventilation, water, fodder and protection against injury from rolling and 
pitching.”?* Mauritius also received Ethiopian mules from the Somali 
coast, rumoured to be a cover for clandestine slave trading.?* ‘Red Sea 
mules’in Mauritius in the 1850s were small and light, but speedy, grace- 
ful and long-lived.?° The trade had withered away by the 1880s. 

South Africa and Australia were other regional suppliers of mules to 
the Mascarenes. Numbers from South Africa were usually small, but with 
sudden surges, possibly indicating re-exports of South American ani- 
mals. The peak year recorded in British Parliamentary Papers was 1844, 
when 244 were sent to Mauritius, and 6 to Réunion. In the 1850s, well- 
trained ‘Cape mules’ commanded a premium over those from South 
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America and were employed to pull the carriages of the wealthy.?° In 
1904, a cargo of 50 mules arrived from Queensland, but this seems to 
have been exceptional.?” 

France also exported mules to the Mascarenes, especially to its own 
colony of Réunion, where tariffs favoured the metropolis until 1861.78 
In addition, British reports show some 500 mules a year entering 
Mauritius from France in the 1830s and 1840s. In 1859, these mules 
were all exported through Nantes.’?? This would have been an obvi- 
ous port for Poitou, which listed Mauritius as a market for its famous 
mules,!0° 

From the 1850s, however, South America became the main sup- 
plier of mules to the Mascarenes. Some Argentine mules already arrived 
in Mauritius in the early 1820s.!°! An isolated batch came from Brazil 
in 1833, but in following years they all came from ‘Rio de la Plata’ or 
‘Buenos Ayres’, causing prices to fall sharply in the 1850s.1° Argentina 
formally replaced Uruguay as the chief source of mules from the early 
1890s, although Montevideo had earlier re-exported many Argentine 
animals,” 

New technology, combined with equine disease, ended the 
Mascarene mule trade. Between 1901 and 1903, an epizootic of surra 
(Trypanosoma evanst), introduced from India, decimated equids on 
Mauritius. Rather than financing fresh imports of mules, the colonial 
authorities provided substantial loans for sugar planters to purchase light 
tramways and steam traction engines.!°* 
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AGRO-MINERAL ECONOMIES: AUSTRALIA AND SOUTH AERICA 


Australian demand for mules originated in agriculture, moved to mining, 
and then focused on pastoralism. Some of the earliest mules to arrive, 
in 1840, were consigned to an agricultural company to transport com- 
modities across the southeastern mountains.!°° The Australian gold 
boom of 1851 then forged a strong link between mules and mining.!°° 
In 1853, the Patent Copper Company of South Australia imported 
mules from Montevideo, while others, together with muleteers, arrived 
from Chile.!°”? Over time, however, mechanization displaced demand 
once more to pastoralism, particularly in regions too arid for even tough 
Australian horses.!% 

The pattern of South African demand for mules also varied. From 
the eighteenth century, the Cape increasingly employed mules on wheat 
farms.!°? Mules and donkeys powered proto-industrial mills, such as 
those grinding tobacco into snuff in Cape Town in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century.!!9 Later, mules became prominent on sugar planta- 
tions on South Africa’s Natal coast.!!! Mules were further employed in 
forestry, and for farm machinery.!!2 

The ‘mineral revolution’ from the late 1860s marked South Africa’s transi- 
tion to being an unambiguous mule importer.!!* Demand for mining mules 
began with the exploitation of Namaqualand copper ores in the northwest- 
ern Cape, from 1846. Cape carts, pulled by up to ten mules, took ore to 
the coast. Mules also supplied motive power for a railway built from 1869, 
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continuing in this role as late as 1896.!!* In the copper mines themselves, 
mules and donkeys pulled ‘cocopans’, flatbed carriages on narrow-gauge 
rails with side-tipping detachable pans.!!> The famous diamond diggings at 
Kimberley from the late 1860s employed numerous mules, some of which 
plunged to their deaths as rickety roads between the early pits collapsed. 
Once the ‘great pit’? had formed, mules or horses powered whims that raised 
the ore, till they were replaced by steam engines.!!° 

Transport considerations were predominant. The diamond boom of 
the late 1860s, followed by the gold rush of the 1880s, created huge 
demand for transport across the semi-arid Karoo.!!’ While ox-wagons 
moved bulky and low-value freight, thousands of horses and mules, pull- 
ing American coaches, powered a local ‘coaching revolution’, connect- 
ing major towns in southern Africa prior to railways. While horses were 
somewhat faster, mules were more hardy and frugal and required less 
management.!!® Mules also drew urban delivery vehicles.!!” 

A tremendous transport crisis wracked South and Central Africa 
around the turn of the century, making mules worth their weight in 
gold. Rinderpest almost wiped out bovids from 1896, in conjunction 
with other bovine maladies and the ravages of the Anglo-Boer War of 
1899-1902.!2 The spread of rail was a mere palliative, as railheads had 
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to be serviced. To keep the wheels turning, operators of coaches, wagons 
and carts harnessed all available equids, including domesticated zebras.¥*! 

Better control of disease enhanced the popularity of mules in South 
Africa after the Boer War. Arnold Theiler developed a serum against 
African Horse Sickness in the 1900s, which proved to be much more 
effective for mules than for horses. In the 1907 epizootic, one operator 
lost only 3 out of 800 immunized mules.!** This may explain why the 
number of horses peaked in South Africa in 1922, whereas the number 
of mules continued to rise.!4 


MULITARY MARKETS: INDIAN HEGEMONY 


The British in India, initially concerned only with supplies of military 
horses, became increasingly preoccupied with mules, which served all 
around the Indian Ocean and beyond. Around 1860, ‘screw guns’, car- 
ried in pieces on the backs of mules, came into use for mountain cam- 
paigns.!?* Moreover, Lord Roberts standardized the baggage train 
around the fast and frugal mule from the 1880s, preferring this animal to 
camels and elephants.!?° 

Efforts to render the Raj self-sufficient in mules were never entirely 
satisfactory, forcing the army to import mules. However, military agents 
could only secure 108 mules in South Africa in 1857-1858, to deal with 
the ‘Indian Mutiny’.!?° British officers were thus sent on purchasing 
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expeditions to Persia, but supplies proved to be disappointing.!*” The 
army then fell back on obtaining fine mules from the USA, which were 
very expensive, or cheaper ones from Argentina and North China.!?8 

For significant engagements around the Indian Ocean, Britain drafted 
in numerous mules from many locations, beginning with the expensive 
campaign against Ethiopia in 1867-1868. British consuls were instructed 
to procure about 8000 pack mules from Gibraltar to the Gulf. However, 
urban animals died like flies, and their muleteers deserted at the first 
opportunity. Sturdy Punjabi mules and muleteers thus proved to be cru- 
cial to the success of this expedition, both in maintaining supply lines 
and in transporting mountain guns over precipitous terrain.!?? 

The Second Anglo-Boer War, from 1899 to 1902, sucked in the larg- 
est contingent of military mules yet seen in the Indian Ocean, many of 
which perished in South Africa. A tenth of the £22 million that Britain 
spent on the war went on horses and mules, and flagrant mismanage- 
ment resulted in numerous casualties.1°° Altogether, the British mobi- 
lized around 151,000 mules and donkeys for this war, nearly all mules, 
of which about a third died.!*! The USA furnished about 67,000, 
depleting stocks and raising American mule prices for a decade.!** Most 
of the remaining 40,000 or so imported mules came from Argentina, 
with smaller numbers from Australia and India. The balance came from 
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local animals.!?° After the end of the conflict, Argentina dispatched a fur- 
ther 63,423 mules to restock South Africa, from mid-1902 to 1903.!%4 
Altogether, over a ten-year period that probably ran from the outbreak 
of Rinderpest in 1896, nearly 200,000 mules arrived in South Africa 
from Argentina.!*° 

Other powers, both Western and indigenous, resorted to mules 
for Indian Ocean warfare. In France, it was alleged that ‘the mule had 
conquered Madagascar’ in 1895.!8° The French employed 2800 mules 
in this campaign.!*” Some of those originating in their Algerian colony 
were sold to the Germans in Southwest Africa [Namibia] after the cam- 
paign.!?8 Mules, both pack and artillery, served the French in their con- 
quest of northern Indochina from the 1870s, with purchases from over 
the Chinese border in Yunnan.!*? The Americans brought numerous 
mules from the USA to expel the Spaniards from the Philippines in 1898, 
put down the revolution, and repress Islamic insurgents in the south.!#° 

The First World War caused great global mortality among mules.!*! 
Indian mules were decimated on the Western Front, as well as in the 
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tragically botched attempt to seize Gallipoli from the Ottomans.!*? 


Indian and other mules participated in Britain’s great ‘ride to Damascus’ 
in 1917-1918.!4° Some Indian troops, besieged by the Ottomans in 
Kut, Iraq, allegedly perished because they refused to eat the flesh of their 
mules and horses.!#* South African mules sent to German East Africa 
were ravaged by tsetse-borne trypanosomes. Of some 33,000 mules sent 
in January 1916, only 879 were still alive in October.!*° 


(CONCLUSION 


Much remains to be discovered about the history of mules in the Indian 
Ocean World in the long nineteenth century. In some cases, it is not 
clear who produced mules, let alone how they conducted their business. 
Indeed, remarkably little information exists on the actual mechanics of 
engendering mules. Shipping has received almost no attention, despite 
the complicated process of moving animals over long distances. As with 
slaves, it was a considerable challenge to keep animals alive and healthy 
on ocean voyages. A particular conundrum is why mules continued to 
be transported on sailing vessels for so long, when greater security might 
have compensated for higher transport costs on steamers. Moreover, the 
state’s role in organizing shipments for military purposes is better known 
than that of private traders. 

Such neglect does not, in the main, spring from inadequate sources, 
but rather reflects the whims of historians. Travel accounts are replete 
with references to every kind of animal, and pictures of animals were 
particularly popular. As for archives, they are full of as yet untapped 
information. The root cause of neglect is thus that historians have not 
considered the mongrel and sterile mule to be worthy of their attention. 
This view contrasts curiously with that of the ‘men on the spot’ at the 
time, who knew full well that their prosperity, indeed sometimes their 
very lives depended on the efforts of the sagacious, tough and long-lived 
mule. 
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